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Were all travellers to feel and write as Mr. Power has here done, 
there would not be much that is deeper than the surface discovered 
of foreign parts ; but then that surface would be gladsome and sunny, 
and those jealousies and prejudices which have been kept alive be- 
tween different nations, especially between the sons of Britain and 
their American brethren, by the malevolent or the uninformed, 
would soon be for ever destroyed. His work is properly such 
‘‘ Impressions” as a generous, cheerful, and accomplished person 
will ever be apt to receive, and they are described with all the 
fidelity, spirit, and freshness, that the reader is entitled to expect 
from one who declares that he gives every thing as he saw it, and, 
we may add, nothing but what he saw or knew. He went to 
America with an imagination, it is clear, stored with warm and 
favourable recollections of her history ; he found those recollections 
confirmed at every turn, and with a frank honesty gives utterance 
to them, without inquiring or caring whether he agrees with any of 
his more talented, ambitious, laborious, or pretending predecessors. 
He indulges in no details about individuals, that can communicate 
the least offence, and seldom speaks of the daughters and sons 
among whom he sojourned so long, in any other capacity than as a 
great family of mankind. He justly claims the character of being 
guiltless of all scandalous innuendos or imaginary conversations. - 
It seems to us that he has outlined the character and condition 
of the people of the United States, though charitably yet justly, 
when he says that they are “clear-headed, energetic, frank, and 
hospitable ; a community suited to, and labouring for, their coun- 
try’s advancement, rather than for their own present comfort.” 
With these convictions and views ever before him, and. knowing that 
America is not only young and healthy, but possessed of boundless 
Scope for farther growth, Mr. Power has not sought out, but 
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rather avoided the national follies and blots which more bitter or 
probing spirits would not have passed over; adding little to the 
reader’s knowledge, but enhancing considerably the vividness of 
his conceptions, while the author’s active humanity and cheerful 
temperament are every where infectious, these volumes are reall 

engaging and profitable, their character being improved by the 
easy and conversational style in which his impressions of men, 
opinions, and scenery, are conveyed. In short, they are what might 
be expected, in style, sentiment, and information, from an accom- 


plished and amiable man of the world, whose profession is that of 
the stage, which Mr. Power adorns. 


The author’s account of his voyage from England to New York, 
of the packet by which the ‘sailed, of the comforts therein en- 
joyed, and the manner in which he spent his time, is excellent, 
and enough to tempt the sound head, heart, or stomach, of any 
man who can afford time and means to take a summer trip across 
the Atlantic. A breakfast aboard the Europe packet, would not 
outdo, though it might rival, such as we have oft partaken of in 
Caledonia. Let all strangers be forewarned, who patronise this 
steaming and savoury meal of the North, when travelling in that 
bleak but hospitable country, to be on the look-out for market-town 
or road-side inn, where jolly horse-dealers, or English bagmen, give 
their custom. 


«“* Oh! tis a goodly sight to see,’ the show which here presents itself ; 
—covers of all sizes glisten under the flickering rays of the morning 
sun, stealing in through the open deck-light, and dancing about to the 
heave of the ship over a well-laid cloth flanked by ready plates and the 
weapons of attack. 

“ The signal is made, the covers drawn; and, appetite or no appetite, 
here is temptation for all. If the incipient voyager will benefit by my 
experience, as he might well have done by my example had we been 
happy enough to have possessed his amiable society on board the Europe, 
he will develop his main battle against the mutton chops aw naturel ; 
then gossip over a slice of broiled Virginy ham, with an egg or twain, 
while his souchong is getting pleasantly cool; then, having emptied his 
cup, flirt with a couple of delicate morsels raised from the thin part of 
a salted shad-fish, the which shad, for richness and flavour is surpassing. 

«Fo his second cup he will dedicate the upper crust of a well-baked 
roll with cold butter; and, after having duly paused a while, choose between 
Cognac and Schiedam for a ehasse. If he will yet walk with me, I say 
unhesitatingly, try Schiedam, in the absence, reverently be it spoken, of 
Isla or Innishowen. 

« Now, my pupil, if this breakfast would, which it could not fail to do, 
raise the bastard appetite of your close-curtained, feather-bedded coal- 
smoked, snivelling in-dweller of the city, judge of the influence it must 
exercise over a child of ocean, who inhales the breath of heaven freshly 
as generated beneath the blue sky that vaults his watery world, pure, 
uncorrupted, untainted by touch of anything more earthly.”—vol. 1, 
pp. LI—13. 
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On landing at New York, Mr. Power says, that instead of the 
dogged, sulky, bribe-demanding scowl], too commonly encountered 
from our own low-class officials of the Custom-house, who seem to 
look upon their situation as a means and opportunity rather of 
annoyance to the lieges, than a protection to trade, he was met by 
civility, respect, and prompt dispatch. ‘There was no overhauling 
of the luggage, and therefore at the very outset, his Impressions 
were favourable, and of a nature to give agreeable colouring to suc- 
ceeding matters. 

The day after his arrival, our author rose early, for the purpose of 
bathing—two observances we have throughout these volumes been 
pleased to find him scarcely ever failing to announce, when any 
thing like an opportunity offers. For example, on his outward 
passage he never, excepting in very bad weather, neglected to run 
on deck about six o’clock in the morning, and, getting into the lee- 
scuppers, to give the word to a grim-looking seaman, previously 
engaged, who waited with a couple of buckets of sea water, ready, 
at a word, to pour the deluge on his oil-capped crown. No wonder 
that he is a good breakfast-man, and cheerful, and wholesome in 
his health, and a long-liver to be, as we hope and predict. But it 
is of the morning at New York that we are to hear, and of the 
bivouac of a Swiss family of emigrants. ‘They were camping on 
the banks of the Hudson, in the same manner that he supposes 
their ancestors to have done in the time of Cesar, by the Rhone 
and the Danube. They had been landed late on the preceding day, 
and not being able to depart immediately for their destination, had 
pitched their tents in the most orderly manner, in situations de- 
scribed, to be ready to start in the morning for their march into the 
wilderness. 


“ Within a circular rampart, formed out of various articles of house- 
hold gear—three or four antique-looking spinning-wheels, a pair of 
churns, a few clumsy chairs, a large chest, together with a couple of 
small heavy waggons not yet placed upon the wheels—were a few as 
lively recruits as any land desirous of population could wish to welcome. 

“ The party consisted, first, of a right venerable-looking old man, the 
patriarch of the tribe, as he told me, seventy-four years cld ; six men, his 
sons and grandsons ; seven lively boys, his great-grandchildren, and about 
an equal number of girls, the patriarch’s wife, nearly as aged as himself, 
but with a shrill piercing voice and the activity of a girl of nineteen, 
with four other women, the wives of the ancient’s sons. 

“ This sight, striking in itself, was no less illustrative of the country 
and the time: these arrivals are of daily occurrence here during the 
season; every one of the northern nations of Europe is contributing her 
quota out of the most enterprising of her children to swell the numbers, 
and give additional pith and vigour to the population of this land of 
wonder.’’—vol. i, pp. 49—52. 


Three hours after this encounter, which though pictured with 
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bright and pleasing colours, is not to the reflecting mind, or him 
who knows any thing of the Swiss passionate love of country the 


less touching, the whole family passed the City Hotel, where the 
author lodged, en route. 


“I observed that the old dame now carried in her hand a wicker-cage, 
containing alittle captive of the goldfinch tribe, some home-bred favourite, 
whose simple notes will often call up the memory of father land, when 
this family of humble adventurers shall be located, happily I trust, on 
some wild stream of the far-west, for thither were they bound, and, with 
the appliances I have sketched, were cheerfully setting forth to perform 
a journey of some two thousand miles, These, however, are the sort of 
persons who may look most to benefit by such a change; after a few to 
them trifling privations, and an industrious struggle, they have the cer- 
tain satisfaction of beholding their offspring surrounded by comfort, and 
their means yearly increasing. They presently exchange want for plenty, 
and cease to louk upon the coming time with fear or doubt for even their 
children’s children; since generations must rise and pass away before 
enterprise and honest industry will feel any lack of elbow-room here.”— 
vol. 1, p. 53. 

In this sketchy and easy manner, and with this social and _phi- 
lanthropic spirit, does Mr. Power describe whatever engages his 
eye, his fancy, or his affections ; and being unforced and quite na- 
tural, it is impossible for the reader not to sympathise, and feel 
bettered, as well as delighted, in going along with him. 

Mr. Power does not amuse us at any great length with news of 
his transatlantic theatrical career ; not that he affects to be above 
the profession to which he has with so much success devoted him- 
self, but that he is a general observer; and having a very large field 
to describe, which his activity, his numerous acquaintance, and ex- 
tensive journeys have afiorded, he could not have done justice to his 
Impressions by any procedure in these pages of a more exclusive 
character. 

Mr. Power’s Impressions of American fashionable society, pub- 
lic as well as private, are decidedly favourable. After a second 
visit to Washington, and having attended several large assemblies, 
he enters his protest against the sweeping ridicule of some writers 
upon these doings there. He saw neither outrageously unpresent- 
able women, nor costly habited ungainly men. 


“The ordinary observances of good society are, I should say, fully un- 
derstood and fully practised at these public gatherings, and not more of 
the ridiculous presented than might be observed at any similar assemblage 
in England, if half so much; since here I have commonly fcund that 
persons who have no other claims to advance save money or a seat in the 
legislature, very wisely avoid reunions, where they could neither look to 
receive nor bestow pleasure. 

“It is quite true that many of these members, all of whom are by rank 
eligible to society, may be met with, who are more rusty of Learing than 
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most of those within St. Stephen’s; but I will answer for this latter as- 
sembly outfacing them in samples of rudeness, ill-breeding, and true vul- 
garity: for it is a striking characteristic of the American, that, if not 
conventionally polished perhaps, you will rarely find him either rude or 
discourteous ; whilst amongst those who, in the nature of the govern- 
ment, are elevated from a comparatively obscure condition to place and 
power, although refinement cannot be inserted as an addendum to the 
official diploma, the aspirant usually adopts with his appointment a quiet 
formal strain of ceremony, which protects himself, and can never give 
offence to any. ' 

‘In the absence of that ease and self-possession which can only be ac- 
quired by long habitual intercourse with well-bred persons, this surely is 
the wisest course that could be adopted, and a hundred degrees above that 
fidgety, jackdaw-like assumption of nonchalance with which the ill-bred 
amongst ourselves seek to cover their innate vulgarity. 

« At all these assemblies, as elsewhere, great real attention is paid to 
women; and I vow I never have, in this respect, seen more ill-breeding, 
and selfish rudeness, at a fashionable rout in England, than could te met 
with, at any decent crush, from Natchetoches to Marble-head. Beyond 
these points within the States I speak not, since without them the land is 
strange to me.”’—vol. i, pp. 240—242. 


Hehad not an opportunity of being at a levee of the President’s ; 
but as for private society, in Washington, for instance, although 
limited, he declares it can in no place be conducted in a more agree- 
able manner, or extended to the stranger with more unostentatious 
freedom. Once presented to a family, and the hoase is thencefor- 
ward open to you. Shame upon strangers, who, Willis-like, abuse 
the courtesy, by repeating unrestrained colloquies, even although 
in the repetition of every sentence there should be a flattering gloss. 
Mr. Power, with excellent feeling, recurs frequently to the acknow- 
ledgment and praise of American civility, and more than once to 
express his sense and admiration of the kind attention which ofh- 
cials of every rank in that country bestow upon strangers who visit 
any public place. One rarely, he says, returns from such places 
without profit as well as pleasure, since some anecdote or informa- 
tion connected with the object visited, is sure to be given in an off- 
hand and agreeable manner ; so that sight-hunting there is neither 
attended with the fuss and form, nor with the tax Jevied upon pride, 
patience, and purse, that repel many an inquiring spirit in our own 
country. He does not pass over the unworthy condition of the 
American capital, however, nor the utter indifference with which 
senators and all regard such an anomaly. The subject is not a 
very serious one, but it is a good index of national character, as 
detailed by the author. 

“ During months of every session, the roads leading through the dis- 
trict of Columbia are all but impassable ; independent of the discomfort 
and delay consequent upon their condition, hardly a season passes with- 
out some member or other being injured more or less by overturns, which 
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are things of common occurrence; yet, only let government insert one 
extra item in the budget to be applied to the service of this their common 
property, and all parties from all quarters of the Union unite to reject the 
supply. 

“JT heard of a curious instance of this jealousy of poor Columbia 
whilst on my last visit here. The great avenue, or principal street, lead- 
ing from the President’s house to the Capitol, had recently been redeemed 
from mud according to the plans of M‘Adam; but the exposure of the 
situation, and the nature of the material employed, rendered the improve- 
ment rather questionable : every breeze that now blew filled the atmo- 
sphere with thick clouds of dust charged with particles of mica, which 
really made it a hazardous matter to venture forth on a gusty day, un- 
less in a closed carriage, when tired of sitting at home, suffocated with 
heat, or smothered with dust by the wind, which ought to have borne 
health and comfort on its wings, instead of this eighth plague. 

“Every one complained, all suffered; members, senators, the Presi- 
dent, and the cabinet, all were having dust flung in their eyes, at a period 
when the commonwealth required that they should all be most especially 
keen and clear-sighted. The Potomac, meantime, swept by them, clear 
and cool, and the classic Tiber could with difficulty be kept out of their 
houses. The Romans would have made their Tiber useful on such an 
occasion, and the ready remedy at length suggested itself to the half- 
smothered senators. The sum of a few hundred dollars was promptly 
voted to abate the evil, in conjunction with the Tiber, whose contribution 
was here on demand. The bill was, however, rejected on its farther 
course: the dust continued to rise, the people saved their dollars, their 
representatives continued blind, and the banks of the Tiber remained 
undrawn on. 

“If you venture an observation upon this obvious absence of all decent 
pride in their capital, as being somewhat singular in a people who seem 
wrapt in their country, and solicitous that it should show worthily in the 
world’s eyes, the case is admitted, and accounted for readily enough, but 
by no means creditably, in my mind. 

“ The members from Louisiana or Maine will tell you that they cannot 
satisfactorily account to their constituents for voting sums of money to 
adorn or render convenient a city these may never see, and for whose very 
existence they have no care. 

“The man from the great western valley will shrug up his shoulders 
at your observation, admit its truth, but add, tliat the idea of the conti- 
nuance of Washington, as the metropolis of the Union, and seat of the 
general government, is a ridicule, since this ought clearly to wait upon 


the tide of population, and be situated west of the Alleghanies.”—vol. i, 


pp. 265—267. 


This grudging, and this weighing of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, when the city, which was the capital of their great Union is 
concerned, and which, whatever may be the future history of the 
States, should be regarded as the proud monument of their inde- 
pendence and of their mighty increase, is not paltry only in a finan- 
cial view, but at utter variance with an exalted taste. 
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Mr. Power went several times to the senate chamber and the hall 
of the representatives, but was not fortunate enough to hear any 
very interesting debate. There wasa slight discussion in which he 
heard Messrs. Clay and Forsyth; the former reminded him of 
Brougham, when the latter happens to be in his mildest moods} 
the same facility of words, and felicity of adaptation of them ; the 
same confident air, and withal, a touch of the same caustic humour. 
There is an anecdote of Mr. Clay, which we have pleasure in citing, 
for it presents more of the man than a dozen of his speeches 
would do, or a chapter of description by any author. 

«‘ One afternoon, about dusk, being on my way to a family party at the 
house occupied by the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Southard, I thought 
I had run down my distance, and began an inspection of the outward ap- 
pearance of the houses, all puzzlingly alike, when a couple of men, loung- 
ing round a corner, single file, smoking their cigars,chanced to cross my 
track. Addressing the rearmost, I inquired, ‘ Pray, sir, do you chance to 
know which of the houses opposite is Mr. Southard’s, the senator from 
New Jersey ?’ 

“*]T do know where Mr. Southard’s house is,’ replied the stranger, 
eyeing me as I fancied somewhat curiously; ‘though it is not exactly 
opposite. Butsurely you and I have met before now—more than once 
too, or I am greatly mistaken ?’ 

‘¢« That is more than probable, sir,’ replied I, ‘if you are fond of a play. 
My name is Power, Mr. Power of the theatre.’ 

“*]T thought so,’ cried the stranger, holding out his hand ; adding cor- 
dially, ‘ My name, sir, is Clay, Henry Clay, of the senate ; and I am glad, 
Mr. Power, that we are now personally acquainted.’ 

“TI need hardly say, I joined in expressing the pleasure I derived from 
any chance that had procured me this honour, begging that I might not 
detain him longer. 

“¢ But stop, Mr. Power,’ said the orator ; ‘ touching Mr. Southard’s ;— 
you observe yonder long-sided fellow propping up the post-office down 
below; only that he is waiting for me, I’d accompany you to the house; 
which, however, you can’t miss if you’ll observe it’s the very last of the 
next square but one.’ 

“With many thanks for his politeness, I here parted from Mr. Clay, to 
pursue my way according to his instructions, whilst he passed forward 
to join the tall gentleman, who waited for him at some distance near the 
public building which he had humorously described him as propping. 

‘‘ An accidental interview of this kind, however brief, will do more to 
prejudice the judgment for or against a man, than a much longer and 
more ceremonious intercourse. I confess my impressions on this occasion 
were all in Mr. Clay’s favour; they were confirmatory of the bonhommie 
and playful humour ascribed to him by his friends and admirers, who are 
e be found throughout every part of the country.”—vol. i, pp, 281— 

3. 

We may observe, that the chief attraction to Mr. Power, in the 
senate house, was the assemblage of ladies, who were awarding well- 
pleased smiles to the speakers. But he never found that the fair 
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of that country thought the more, on account of this practice, of - 
talking politics—which he fears would be the result of a similar at- 
tendance, were it fashionable in England. In America it is only 
a novelty, and enjoyed but once or twice, therefore soon forgotten : 
but in the crowded metropolis of our country, the case, he thinks, 
would be different—the ladies here most likely to monopolise the 
house, being in town for the whole session, eager for excitement, 
and prepared to die martyrs to. any thing that may become the 
rage. ‘There are many other as grave objections as these, it ap- 
pears to us, to be urged against the innovation. There seems to 
be, however, little risk of its being seriously mooted again in our 
day ; therefore let us just observe, regarding the other sex in the 
American senate and congress, that the tone assumed by the oppo- 
sition to General Jackson’s administration displays, according to 
our author’s statement, a violence of language altogether startling 
to the ears of the subject of a monarchy, and in no respect flatter- 
ing either to the taste of the speakers, or the dignity of the assem- 
bly, and any thing but an argument in behalf of democratic free- 
dom. When speaking of the great dissensions on the subject of 
the “ Bank Charter,” Mr. Power informs his readers, as follows :— 


“In every society, in all places, and at all times, this subject is all- 
absorbent amongst the men. Observing with pity a very intelligent 
friend arrested in the lobby of a drawing-room which was occupied by 
a whole bevy of beauty, and there undergo a buttoning of half an hour 
before he could shake off his worrier, I inquired with a compassionate air, 
just as he made his escape, ‘ whether he would not be glad when the pre- 
sent ferment was over, and this eternal spectre laid in the sea of obli- 
vion ?’ 

““* No, indeed,’ replied my friend coolly ; ‘ since it would only vanish 
to be succeeded by some other,in reality not quite so important perhaps, 
but which, for lack of a better, would be made to the full as absorbing of 
one’s time and patience.’ 

« And this is strictly true: whatever subject may turn up is laid hold 
on, tooth and nail, by the Js and Outs of the day, who, dividing upon 
it, lift banners, and under the chosen war-cry, be it‘ Masonry,’ ‘ Indian 
treaties,’ or *‘ Bank charter,’ fairly fight it out; a condition of turmoil, 
which, viewed on the surface, may appear anything but desirable to a 
man who loves his ease and quiet, and troubles himself with nothing less 
than with affairs of state, but which constitutes one of the personal taxes 
men must pay who look to govern themselves, or who desire to fancy 
that they do so.”—vol. i, pp. 278, 279. 

One need not fly to the United States of America, we all know, 
for an exemption from political virulence ; it is not to be expected, 
from the very nature of the institutions, or of the blood that runs 
in the veins of that strong-headed people. But where shall we 
find elsewhere such a scene as we now approach? It is Niagara 
that is meant. 
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“ It was at the moment we struck the foot of the hill leading up to the 
hotel that the rapid and the great horse-shoe fall became visible over the 
sunken trees to our right, almost on alevel with us. I have heard people 
talk of having felt disappointed on a first view of this stupendous scene: 
by what process they arrived at this conclusion I profess myself utterly 
incapable of divining, since, even now that two years have almost gone 
by,I find on this point my feelings are not yet to be analyzed : I dare not 
trust myself to their guidance, and only know that my wildest imagin- 
ings were forgotten in contemplating this awful reality.””—vol. i, pp. 
394, 3905. 

Being released from the confinement of the coach, the author and 
his companions got themselves equipped in a suitable style for 
penetrating beneath the great fall. ‘The scene, the guide, and the 
author, are all given in a manner worthy of Mr. Power, in the 


passage we now extract. 


“The water-proof dress given to me I found still wet through; and, 
on the arrival of the experienced guide, I was nota little surprised to see 
the fellow, after a long stare in my face, exclaim, 

““¢Och, blur an’ ’oons! Mr. Power, sure it’s not yer honour that’s 
come all this way from home !’ 

“ An explanation took place; when I found that our guide, whom I had 
seen some two years before as a helper in the stable of my hospitable friend 
Smith Barry, at Foaty, was this summer promoted to the office of ‘ Con- 
ductor,’ as he styled himself, under the waterfall. 

‘‘And a most whimsical ‘conductor’ he proved. His cautions, and 
‘devil a fears!’ and ‘not a hap’orth o’ danger!’ must have been mighty 
assuring to the timid or nervous, if any such ever make this experiment, 
which, although perfectly safe, is not a little startling. 

“His directions—when we arrived at the point where the mist, pent in 
beneath the overhanging rock, makes it impossible to distinguish any- 
thing, and where the rush of air is so violent as to render respiration 
for a few seconds almost impracticable—were inimitable. 

“* Now, yer honour !’ he shouted in my ear—for we moved in Indian 
file—‘ whisper the next gintleman to follow you smart; and, for the love 
0’ God, shoulder the rock close, stoop yer heads, and shut fast yer eyes, or 
you won't be able to see an inch!’ 

“JT repeated my orders verbatim, though the cutting wind made it diffi- 
cult to open one’s mouth. 

“* Now thin, yer honour,’ he cried, cowering down as he spoke, ‘ do 
as ye see me do; hould yer breath, and scurry after like divils |’ 

“ With the last word away he bolted, and was lost to view in an instant. 
I repeated his instructions however to the next in file, and, as directed, 
scurried after. 

“ This rather difficult point passed, I came upon my countryman wait- 
ing for us within the edge of the curve described by this falling ocean : 
he grasped my wrist firmly as I emerged from the dense drift, and shout- 
ed in my ear, 

‘“** Luk up, sir, at the green sea that ’srowlin’ over uz! Murder! but 


iv it orily was to take a shlope in on uz!’ 
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“* Here we could see and breathe with perfect ease ; and even the ludi- 
crous gestures and odd remarks of my poetical countryman could not 
wholly rob the scene of its striking grandeur. 

‘* Inext passed beyond my guide as he stood on tiptoe against the rock 
upon a ledge of which he trod, and under his direction attained that limit 
beyond which the foot of man never pressed. I sat for one moment on 
the Termination Rock, and then followed my guide back to my com- 
panions, when together we once more ‘ scurried’ into day. 

“* Isn’t it illegant, sir?’ began the ‘Conductor,’ as soon as we were 
well clear of the mist. 


“*Isn’t it a noble sight intirely? Caps the world for grandness any 
way, that ’s sartain |’””—vol 1, pp. 395—398. 

The author has stronger nerves than we can boast of, otherwise 
he would neither have penetrated beneath the large fall, nor per- 
formed certain other observances which he duly went through on 


the verge, and within the domain of this anil display of the 
watery element. 


He saw only three natives near the fall during his stay in that 
neighbourhood, and these he has effectively delineated. The group 
consisted of a squaw leaning against a tree ; and on being saluted 
she turned away from farther notice, after having with a calm bend 
of the head answered the greeting. She also placed her fingers 
over her lips ; and the motive for this token of silence was soon 
obvious. 

‘Coiled up, on the earth, by her feet lay an Indian, his head and 
shoulders wrapped close in his blanket; upon this motionless mass her 
eyes were calmly fixed: against the opposite side of the tree sat a very 
handsome lad, about eight or nine years old, who never lifted his head to 
look upon the intruder: near the boy crouched a half-starved hound of 
the lurcher kind, a red-coloured, wire-haired brute, with a keen cold 
Indian look, and as apparently incurious as the best-taught warrior of the 
tribe: there was no wagging of the tail in friendly recognition, as might 
be expected from a kindly European dog; neither was there the warning 
growl and spiteful show of bristled crest and angry teeth, nor any suspi- 
cious circling round the stranger, with tail tucked close and thievish 
scrutiny, so common amongst low-bred white curs; this hound of the 
Red-man, on the contrary, deported himself in a manner creditable to his 
race, and to the tribe of his adoption : I do not believe his eye was ever 
once raised to survey me; or, if it was, the movement was so well 
managed that I did not detect it. 

“Supported against the tree stood a long rifle, over whose muzzle was 
hung ascarlet shoulder-belt and pouch, richly worked with an embroidery 
of blue and white beads; by a thong of hide was also suspended from 
the rifle a sheath of leather, through which protruded a couple of inches 
of the bright broad blade of a knife: these I readily conceived to be the 
appointments of the sleeping man; and the trio thus patiently watching 
his shumbers—his wife, child, and dog. 

“T looked upon this savage group for some minutes, and no happier 
scene could have been found for such a rencontre :—the gra$sy knoll 
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which the family occupied ; the rich foliage of the butter-nut tree that 
shaded them ; the wooded heights above, and the deep-channelled river 
flowing by; together with a stillness made more thrilling by the sound of 
the cataract, for a moment rumbling like near-coming thunder, and then 
dying away into a continuous moan, soft and absolutely musical, whilst 
afar off its light vapoury masses gently rose and fell, converted by the 
morning sun into clouds of silvery tissue. I have often, amongst other 
vain wishes, sighed for the possession of the painter’s power, but never 
more than at this moment; and as J silently looked upon the unchanging 
group, and called to mind the artists whom such a chance would have 
repaid for longer travel, I grieved to think it should have been given to 
one _— attempts by description to image it must prove so tame a 
record. Y 

“ After a long pause, pointing to the coiled-up skeeper, I ventured ona 
second inquiry, saying, ‘ Man—he sick ?” 

“ The squaw fixed her fine eyes upon me, and comprehending my in- 
quiry, nodded once or twice, articulating in a low musical voice, ‘ Man 
sick—whisky too much—make bad !’ ”—vol. i, pp. 402—404. 


This picture, drawn obviously without exaggeration, guides the 
mind to reflect on the melancholy history, past and to come, of the 
Red man’s race. Every traveller who visits @geir abodes, or meets 
with a stray group, speaks of their sullen*pride, and prostrate 
hopes—of their extinction being hastened by the very contamina- 
tion of the White man’s intercourse ; a passion for ardent spirits 
is one result, being one of the surest causes of extermination. Our 
author’s sympathy for these tribes, whose destiny is so dark and 
speedily approaching its consummation, is in perfect accordance 
with every display of sentiment in his work ; nor need we seek for 
more proofs of the good taste and agreeable character of the whole, 
than the above extracts, taken from his first volume, attest. 





Art. II.—The Life and Times of Rienzi. London: Whittaker & Co. 1836. 


Upon two or three grounds this biography is interesting. It con- 
tains a lively picture of the stormy and intriguing period of which 
it treats ; the extraordinary qualities and fortunes of the man who 
is the subject of it, merit also the attention of all who study human 
character, and the waywardness of large communities during poli- 
tical convulsions ; and, lastly, a real history of Rienzi, the Last of 
the Tribunes, at present must naturally excite a more than usual 
degree of interest, seeing that a celebrated novelist has so lately 
made it the ground-work of one of his most eloquent and splendid 
works. It is not alone that this biography is as full of wonderful 
turns of fortune as any romancer can ever fancy, and that the 
reader will read it with avidity, but also because it affords him an 
opportunity for making it the occasion of some curious compari- 
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sons with Miss Mitford’s tragedy, and still more, with Mr. Bul- 
wer’s lately published romance. It is nothing less than instruc- 
tive, as well as entertaining, to find how a master-mind can mould, 
and a brilliant imagination colour and elevate, stern realities, 
There is, besides, a useful lesson to be derived from the biography 
before us, when compared with the fictions referred to, which no- 
vel-readers should bear in mind; they should hence learn how ne- 
cessary it is to guard against or to correct the false impressions 
likely to be communicated of real history, by novels; and that, 
since what are called historical romances have become so numerous, 
how much more requisite it becomes that an acquaintance with 
authentic narratives be extended. 

It appears that %his work was written by Father Cerceau, a 
distinguished Jesuit of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and that the manuscript was revised and published by [‘ather 
Brumay, a still more celebrated man. As to its authority, it may 
be considered a sufficient attestation to know that Gibbon is said 
to have relied upon it. We do not rank its literary character very 
high, yet it must be allowed to be spirited and plain; which, when 
facts are to be narra@d, is of much greater importance than ele- 
gance of compositidf, or mere beauty of sentiment. We are of 
opinion, however, that the work bears incontestable traces of 
strong prejudices respecting the hero of the story, in so far as the 
comments of the writer go; and that, with all Gabrini’s (Rienzi’s 
patronymic) errors and vices, he was not merely a man of great 
genius, but of much more elevated principles than are here attri- 
buted to him, taking our impressions from the narrative itself. 
We shall shortly glance at Rienzi’s career, especially his rapid and 
extraordinary rise. 

The author sets out with remarking, that conspiracies in general 
bear an exact resemblance to one another, in origin, in form, and in 
particular actions. Boldness, ambition, and malecontent, occasion 
enterprises of deep and secret design; rage and surprise unite 
these beginnings, and, it may be, separated principles, while for- 
tuitous circumstances ripen them. But the conspiracy of Rienzi 
proceeded openly; neither, at first, did he stand on a broad foun- 
dation ; and at length, when the most extraordinary and brilliant 
results attended his measures, it was as if a chimera had suddenly 
became a reality, if we compare the means which accomplished 
that reality with those ordinarily exhibited. Yet the means used 
by Rienzi, though weak and inadequate, it may be thought, by 
those who !ook chiefly to the physical instruments of power—mo- 
ney and arms—are in all cases, when employed with judgment ‘and 
their natural force, more resistless than any other. ‘These means 
were eloquence and happy appeals to the strongest and noblest 
passions of the human breast. 
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Rienzi was born at Rome, but of mean parentage; his father 
was a vintner, his mother a laundress ; but he formed not his sen- 
timents according to his birth—which is one evidence of his ex- 
alted mind. The mere fact that he was held in esteem by Pe- 
trarch, goes far to the honour of his nature. He appears to have 
become, at an early age, an excellent scholar; which, considering 
his birth, is no slight testimony in his favour. 


«“ As soon as he had learned grammar and rhetoric, which improved his 
natural eloquence, he studied antiquity with an uncommon assiduity. 
Every thing he read he compared with similar passages, that occurred 
within his own observation, from whence he made reflections, by which he 
regulated his whole conduct. ‘To all this he added a great knowledge in 
the laws and customs of nations, He had a vast memory; he retained all 
Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Livy, the two Senecas, and Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, especially, which he read continually, and often quoted by applica- 
tion to the events of his owntime. This fund of learning proved the basis 
and foundation of his rise. ‘The desire he had to distinguish himself in 
the knowledge of monumental history drew him to another sort of science, 
which few men at that time exerted themselves in. He passed whole days 
among the inscriptions which are to be found at Rome, and acquired soon 
the reputation of a great antiquary in that way. But his views were not 
to be confined to the empty name of scholar. Arrived at an age when the 
ways of the world make some part of our reflection, he began to form ideas 
of reanimating the Romans with a love of liberty. Young as he yet was, 
he had an air of gravity, which obtained him a kind of veneration, and 
which gave weight to the most minute of his speeches. Whenever he 
walked amongst the ruins of ancient Rome, he affected an extacy over 
some bust or remains of a statue, and pretending that he perceived not 
the crowd who were round him, ‘ Where,’ said he, ‘ are the old Ro- 
mans ?——Where is all their grandeur? Why lived I not in those good 
times ?? Sometimes he expressed himself in riddles, half sentences, and 
intricate phrases, and all without appearance of design; he discovered not 
the least notice he took of the impression which his speeches made on the 
people who followed him: his advantageous stature, his countenance, and 
that air of a man of importance, which he well knew how to assume, deeply 
imprinted all he said in the minds of his audience.” —pp. 3-—5. 


Such were the weapons with which Rienzi chiefly obtained the 
sovereignty of Rome, a mighty influence over Italy, and the respect 
and consideration of the potentates of Europe. What a compli- 
ment to scholarship and eloquence! 

The transactions detailed in this volume took place between 
the years 1347 and 1354. At that time the pontificate was held 
by Clement VI., whose see was fixed at Avignon, to the great 
chagrin and displeasure of the Romans, who had more than once 
sent a deputation to engage his holiness to re-establish the court 
at the Queen of Cities. Rienzi had a brother who had been assas- 
sinated ; and as satisfaction had not been given for his death, the 
young orator resolved to apply to his holiness on the subject—the 
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real motive perhaps being to gain that confidence and admiration 
which he was conscious of being able to command. But that he 
might be the better recommended, he contrived to get himself ap- 
pointed deputy to solicit the pope on the subject of establishing his 
pontifical see at Rome. 

‘« At his first audience he charmed the court of Avignon with his elo- 
quence and the sprightliness of his conversation; encouraged by success, 
he one day took the liberty to tell the pope, that the grandees of Rome 
were avowed robbers, public thieves, infamous adulterers, and illustrious 
profligates, who by their example authorized the most horrid crimes, To 
them he attributed the desolation of Rome, of which he drew so lively a 
picture, that the holy father was moved and exceedingly incensed against 
the Roman nobility.”—>p. 15. : 


This freedom of speech led to his temporary disgrace; but he 
was soon restored to favour, and appointed apostolic notary at 
Rome, where he executed his duties with an extreme show of ho- 
nour and probity, exclaiming at the same time loudly and fiercely 
against the enormities of the great ; while by his civility and affable 
carriage he obtained a remarkable popularity. While he himself 
was most punctual in the administration of justice, he was con- 
stantly exhorting the counsellors and others in power to observe 
equity and to study peace, as well as to respect the holy see. One 
day at the council-board, he suddenly pronounced the senators, to 
their face, to be bad citizens, and suckers of the blood of the peo- 
ple. For such freedoms he was displaced from office. He then, 
by various devices, such as emblematic pictures, publicly exhibited, 
aroused the feelings of the people, and kept them in an excited 
state, till they looked upon him as the man capable of taking their 
interests into his hands, and restoring the tottering state. On 
one occasion, having raised an alcove and amphitheatre, which 
were handsomely adorned, and having invited the attendance of 
the nobility, he explained certain enigmatical representations that 
had been previously exhibited, and that had greatly attracted the 
attention of the citizens. 


“He demanded silence; he expatiated with great energy on the 
grandeur of the empire, and the liberty of Rome, comparing its ancient 
splendour with its present decline. He represented Rome as overwhelm- 
ed, and blind to such a degree as to be unable to see the source of her 
evils ; ‘ because,’ saith he, ‘she hath plucked out both her eyes, to know 
the Pope and the Emperor.’ He alluded to the absence of Clement VI.; 
the troubles occasioned by the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, not acknow- 
ledged by the Popes: and to the miseries which were the consequence 
thereof. ‘ Behold,’ added he, turning himself toward the plate of brass, 
‘behold the glory of the senate at the time the Emperors held their 
authority of the Romans!’ Afterwards, making a sign to a man prepared 
on purpose, he made him read a sheet of paper which contained a plain 
explication of the unknown characters; they were the articles agreed upon 
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between the senate and Vespasian. 1. The power of enacting laws and 
making alliances. 2. The liberty of adding to or diminishing from the 
garden of Rome (meaning Italy*). 3. The right to make counts, dukes, 
and kings, and to depose them; to. build or depopulate cities ; to turn the 
course of rivers; and to levy or take off taxes, as should be judged most 
necessary.” 

«“¢Such, my Lords,’ continued Rienzi, ‘ was your ancient majesty to 
bestow sovereignty on emperors—on the Tiberiuses and Vespasians ; and 
such the power you have now lost.’ 

« This harangue, far from prejudicing, gained the speaker great applause. 
He showed himself boldly at the palaces of the great, where he was well 
received. John Colonna and other grandees of Rome made an entertain- 
ment to divert their respective companies. He spoke as a man inspired, 
and in an enthusiastic manner plainly foretold his future grandeur, his 
restoring a good establishment at Rome, and the glory of his administra- 
tion. ‘If 1 am king or emperor,’ added he, ‘I shall proceed against all 
the grandees, who now hear me. I shall hang this, and behead that.’ 
He spared not one, and declared all in their presence. They looked upon 
him as a buffoon, and laughed at his prediction ; by his buffoonery, how- 
ever, he afterwards deceived the most sensible men of Rome. Pleased 
with his success among the great, who diverted themselves with his 
flights, he acted his part so well before the people, who really esteemed 
him, that nothing was talked of among them but the Roman Grandeur, 
the good establishment, and Nicholas Gabrini, its restorer. As the 
chimerical sights of Rienzi amused the populace, and the nobility, far from 
taking umbrage, diverted themselves with them, that their spirits might 
not sink, he had recourse again to his emblems.”—pp. 21—24. 


He painted the nobility under the figure of falcons, the Holy 
Ghost under that of a dove, and his own person under that of a 
little bird, who crowned Rome. Some esteemed his emblems as 
idle fancies, and ridiculed them, while others pretended to find in 
them profound meaning, and took them for oracles. His last label, 
which he stuck up in the porch of St. George, presented these 
words :—* In a short time the Romans shall be restored to their 
ancient good establishment.” This prophecy was promulgated the 
first day of Lent, 1347, and in a very short time afterwards real- 
ized, through the instrumentality of the man whom many still re- 
garded as crazed or mad. ‘The minds of the people, however, were 
inflamed, and many of the higher ranks began to come into his 
views. ‘To the gentry, the merchants, and men of every condition 
whom he believed to be malecontents, he cautiously opened his 
mind. But the conspirators held only one secret assembly, Rienzi 


Gueeses 





«* According to Gibbon, the Ler Regia empowers Vespasian to enlarge 
the Pomerium—a spot of ground which the augurs at the first building 
of the city solemnly consecrated, and on which no edifice was permitted to 
be raised; Rienzi and others have confounded the word with Pomarium.”’ 
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affording them, however, no time to reftect on what they came 
about. He harangued, on this occasion, with much art; some- 
times with great power, at other times by tears, groans, or excla- 
mations, he affected them. They looked upon themselves as un- 
fortunate, and in no state for Sesiating their condition. 


“‘ Rienzi resumed his speech, and assured them that he had in his power 
means both efficacious and lawful. As a necessary foundation for the 
enterprise, he gave them an insight into the immense revenues of the 
apostolic chamber, which he was as well acquainted with as the pope’s 
vicar, and which he flattered himself to render still more extensive than in 
these troublesome times. Having again by this detail cast a mist before 
the eyes of the company, he made acalculation, and demonstrated that the 
pope could at the rate of four pence raise a hundred thousand florins by 
firing, as much by salt, and as much more by the customs and other duties. 
‘ As for the rest,’ said he, ‘I would not have you imagine, that it is with- 
out the pope’s consent I lay hands on the revenues. Alas! how many 
others in this city plunder the effects of the church contrary to his will.’ 

‘* The execution was as odd as the project and measures had been. 
Rienzi judged it necessary to gain the pope’s vicar, and bring him into his 
confidence. History is silent in regard to the means he made use of to 
effect it. But by the following it appears that he attempted and succeeded. 
Raymond, the pope’s vicar, was a most proper person to fall into the snares 
of a man even of less craft than Rienzi. It is probable Rienzi discovered 
no more of the conspiracy than was necessary to bring him into his designs, 
and talked to him only of the public wélfare of Rome, particularly that of 
the apostolic chamber. As much in the dark as we are in relation to this 
affair, it appears that the Bishop of Orvieto either despised his undertaking, 
or rather, underhand, seconded it. Rienzi effected an exploit which, with- 
out his knowledge or consent, was actually impossible. On the 18th of 
May, a few days after the secret meeting, he caused it to be proclaimed 
through the streets of Rome by sound of trumpet, that every man on the 
19th, at night, should, at the sound of the bell, be at the church of the 
castle of St. Angelo, in order to procure a good establishment, 

‘*The same night he ordered thirty masses to be said, at which he 
assisted in person till near nine o’clock next morning. The 20th of May 
(being Whitsunday), he fixed upon to sanctify in some sort his enterprise, 
and pretended that all he had acted was by particular inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. About nine he came out of the church bareheaded accom- 
panied by the Pope’s vicar (a mark of deceit voluntary or forced) and 
surrounded by an hundred armed men. A vast crowd followed him with 
shouts and acclamations. Rienzi set his march in all possible order. The 
gentlemen conspirators carried three standards before him. Nicholas 
Gualiato, surnamed the good speaker, carried the first, which was red, and 
much finer than the others; upon it, in gold, was the figure of a woman, 
sitting upon two lions, holding in one hand the globe of the world, aad in 
the other a branch of palm repre8enting Rome. The second white, with 
St. Paul holding in his right hand a naked sword, and in his left the crown 
’ of justice, was carried by Stephen Magnaccusia, apostolic notary. On the 
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third was St. Peter, holding the keys of concord and peace. All these 
insinuated the design of Rienzi to re-establish liberty, justice, and peace.” 
—pp. 28—31. 


They marched directly to the capitol ; Rienzi entered the palace, 
mounted the rostrum, and harangued the multitude with more 
energy and boldness than ever. He declared that the happy hour 
of their deliverance had arrived, and that he had come to be their 
deliverer ; he also ordered a string of laws to be read, which he had 
drawn up, to be in future observed with the utmost strictness, and 
he thereby engaged to re-establish in a short time the ancient 
Roman grandeur. These laws were called those of the Good Esta- 
blishment, and are really succinct, plain, and just ; nor did they 
fail of at once proving agreeable to the ears, as they afterwards did 
to the interests of the people—two leading features in them being 
a promise of plenty and security, and also the depression of the 
nobility, who had so long grinded all that were under them. 

“ Enraptured with the pleasing ideas of a liberty they at present were 
strangers to, and the hope of gain, they came most zealously into all the 
fanaticism of Rienzi. They treated him in the same manner the senate 
had formerly treated Vespasian; they resumed the pretended authority of 
the Romans; they declared him sovereign of Rome, and granted him the 
power of life and death, of rewards and punishments, of enacting and 
repealing the laws, of treating with foreign powers; in a word, they gave 
him the full and supreme authority over all the extensive territories of the 
Romans. Rienzi, arrived at the summit of his wishes, kept at a great 
distance his artifice; he pretended to be very unwilling to accept of their 
offers, but upon two conditions; the first, that they should nominate the 
pope’s vicar his co-partner ; the second, that the pope’s consent should be 
granted him, which (he told them) he flattered himself he should obtain. 
These pretences were masterly strokes of his policy; for on the one hand 
he hazarded nothing in thus making his court to the holy father; and on 
the other he well knew that the bishop of Orvieto would carry a title oaly 
and no authority. The people granted his request, but paid all their 
honours to him; he possessed the authority without restriction: the good 
bishop appeared a mere shadow and veil to his enterprises. Rienzi was 
Seated in his triumphal chariot, like an idol, to triumph with the greater 
splendour. He dismissed the people replete with joy and hope: he seized 
upon the palace, where he continued after he had turned out the senate, 
and the sime day began to dictate his laws in the capitol.”—pry. 34, 35. 


He followed up this bold and bloodless step, by other politic and 
rapid measures. He issued an order that all the nobility should 
follow Stephen Colonna, the governor of the city, who had made 
his escape from it. He made himself master of the avenues of the 
city ; he established officers to execute justice in his name ; he im- 
prisoned, hanged, or beheaded the greatest criminals, without dis- 
tinction, thus gaining the hearts cf the people at large, aud thus find- 
ing himself, in a few days, more master of Rome, by the esteem and 
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veneration which was shown for his person, than by all the other 
measures he had adopted to obtain power. He even succeeded in 
obtaining the pope’s ostensible authority for his conduct. Nor did 
he neglect to assume a title becoming the power now secured. 


‘Nothing was more plausible than the title he fixed upon, which was 
that of tribune of the people. Versed in the Roman history, he knew the 
extensiveness of that charge in ancient Rome, that from a small beginning 
the tribunes brought it to a power almost despotic, to which the greatest 
of the republic, the senate, the consuls were compelled to submit. After 
the extinction of the republic it appeared of such importance, that the 
emperors thought themselves not invested with power sufficient, unless they 
annexed to their dignity the charge of tribune, which afterward became 
inseparable ; a charge which, at its origin, was regarded only as the most 
proper means of securing the liberty of the Romans, yet falling into the 
hands of the emperors, became the instrument of oppression, and the 
destruction of that very liberty itself. 

‘* Extraordinary as this title appeared, which had long since remained 
unknown at Rome, it required nothing more than a little fawning upon the 
people, to call to their remembrance their ancient grandeur, and those 
happy times wherein the masters of the universe were obliged to make 
court to the meanest citizens for their suffrages. Rienzi assembled the 
people, and having fed them as usual with his chimerical ideas of the re- 
establishment of a republic, he told them he had two favours to beg of 
them, the first was to ratify all that he had done to that time, the banish- 
ment of the nobles, the punishment of the criminals he had executed, the 
regulations he had made, and the order he had dispersed over the city; the 
second was to confer upon him a title independent of any other than that 
which he should receive fromthe people, and which might happen to stand 
in need of such a regulation as he at that time required of them.” 
—pp. 42, 43. 

The principal nobility, who had been compelled to retire to their 
country seats, began to consult how they might best destroy the 
power of the tribune. But he was prepared for them ; for ere they 
had time to mature their measures, he summoned them to his tri- 
bunal, to take their oaths to the Republic, upon penalty of being 
declared rebels and traitors, in case of default. They dared not to 
refuse. The oath he imposed was a strong and ensnaring one, such 
as would render the persons who took it odious in the highest de- 
gree, if it. should be violated. 

Let us now turn to take a glance at some traits in the adminis- 
tration of the tribune, and at the manner in which he was regarded 
by other powers. 

‘* In regard to crimes which concerned the safety and tranquillity of the 
public, there was no mitigation, no remission to be expected. The tribune 
looked upon impunity to have been the source of all the late enormities ; 
he kept a strict hand over the judges whom he had established for that 
purpose, that criminals might betried with all the rigour of his new laws. 
The same was observed in civil affairs: justice was executed with such 
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expedition, that no cause, however intricate, exceeded the term of fifteen 
days, as he had ordained in his second law. 

“ This close attention to reform justice, to watch even the judges them- 
selves, and to prosecute without exception delinquents of every condition, 
soon purged Rome of murderers, adulterers, thieves, and all suspected 
persons. They took so hastily the alarm, that they imagined themselves 
every moment discovered, as if the tribune had read their crimes on their 
foreheads. In perpetual fear of being dragged out to punishment, they 
lay concealed in the city, watching an opportunity to escape; they flew, in 
effect, by night ; they abandoned their houses, wives, and children, 
believing there was no place of security for them until they had passed the 
territories of Rome. ‘The woods and great roads, long infested by robbers, 
became entirely free ; lands, which the labourers had forsaken, began to 
be cultivated; foreigners went and came without danger; the merchants 
renewed their commerce; every thing in general put on a new face. 
Petrarch, in his letter to Charles, King of the Romans, gives this short 
account of the change of affairs :— 

“ * Not long since, a most remarkable man, of the plebeian race, a person 
whom neither titles or virtues had distinguished, until he presumed to set 
himself up for the restorer of the Roman liberty, has obtained the highest 
authority at Rome. So sudden, so great his success, that this man has 
won Tuscany and all Italy. Already Europe and the whole world are in 
motion ;—to speak the whole in one word, I protest to you, not as a reader, 
but as an eye-witness, that he has restored to us the justice, peace, in- 
tegrity, safety, and every other token of the golden age.’ 

“ ‘Fhe unfortunate, who had banished themselves Rome to escape justice, 
and were dispersed over all parts of Italy, trembled at the name of Rienzi ; 
they persuaded themselves a man of his character could not confine his 
ambition, supported by the zeal of public good, within the walls of Rome; 
it was reasonable, therefore, to apprehend that he would soon be upon the 
backs of them. The tribune confirmed them in their apprehensions. The 
facility he found in making himself master of Rome, and the affection 
shown him by the people, extended his views over the rest of Italy, which 
he noways despaired of reducing to his obedience. 

‘* He had the boldness about the same time to write to all the crowned 
heads and potentates of Europe, to desire their friendship, upon condition 
of granting them his. His secretaries sat up night and day in drawing up 
his letters. His couriers set out unarmed, having a little silver wand only 
in their hands. As soon as this mark of their commission was observed, 
they were in all places received with the greatest respect. Nothing 
demonstrated plainer the high idea conceived of the tribune than the report 
of the courier who returned from Avignon. He published aloud, that with 
his wand he had not only passed without danger the roads and woods so 
lately cried out against for robberies, but further, that thousands of passen- 
gers came to kneel before him, and kiss the wand with tears of joy and 
acknowledgments to the tribune, who had procured for them the liberty and 
security of the roads. All Italy indeed now rang with his praises; the 
poets celebrated him ; but the most pleasing commendation to Rienzi was 
the general satisfaction which he read in the eyes of the people, and which 
gave him the assurance of the undoubted homage of all their hearts.” 
—pp. 52—55. 
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As yet the tribune had contented himself with humbling the 
nobility, and preventing them making any stir. At length an op- 
portunity presented itself of resorting to more decided measures. 
He laid hands on a young man, who had been a senator of Rome, 
who was nephew to two cardinals, and descended of an illustrious 
line, but who was notorious for great crimes and scandalous vices. 
This nobleman was executed, without the least regard to his rank, 
er the station and influence of his kindred. 

‘* In this manner the tribune governed Rome, and made it tremble b 
many other similar examples of a rigour which nothing could soften, 
The people, who till their late fury had always preserved a due respect to 
the grandees, and had hitherto been strangers to this kind of execution, 
could not refrain from shedding tears at the fate of this nobleman, whom, 
guilty as he was, they accounted unfortunate; but their transitory pity 
was soon changed into encumiums and blessings upon the tribune, who 
in all his conduct until that time appeared to have nothing in view but 
the extirpation of tyrants and tyranny. As to those noblemen who were 
equally criminal in their own conscience, they were of different opinions ; 
some kept themselves in readiness to move off, others determined so to 
behave for the future as to give no offence. No person dared to carry 
arms or to give the least insult; even masters feared to strike their ser- 
vants, lest the severe tribune should bring them to his tribunal, where 
he heard all, and took cognizance of the least disputes with a care and 
capacity inconceivable. Public vows and prayers were put up for him, 
that God would fortify him in the vast design he had proposed of purg- 
ing Italy of robbers, and making the capital of the world glorious in 
being the asyle and refuge of all nations. He had succeeded in part, and 
was near accomplishing an undertaking like that which Tamerlane once 
effected, who made his dominions so secure for travellers, that a man 
might go through them without danger, with a vessel of gold upon his 
head. Thus without fear they now passed day and night the territories 
of Rome.”—pp. 56, 57. 

The tribune continued to extend his power, and the veneration 
with which he was already regarded—attracting even the admiration 
of all Europe, and causing the pope himself in a manner to sanc- 
tion his usurpation. Over Italy especially, his upright and vigo- 
rous administration established such a renown, that all the princi- 
palities appealed to him as universal judge—a character which he 
supported with uncommon dignity. His decrees were looked upon 
as oracles, and plaintiff, as well as defendant, left their estates at 
his first summons, to throw themselves at his feet. Splendid em- 
bassies were sent tohim by independent powers; and, what was more 
substantial, merchants, traders, as well as unfortunate exiles, flocked 
to Rome, to its great aggrandizement, during this his potent and 
upright government. Still he made himself especially formidable 
to the nobility of his native city. 

‘* He made all the grandees of Rome tremble. He placed them at cer- 
tain hours in their ranks at his court, where they appeared in his pre- 
sence with an humility that drew pity even from the peuple, who some 
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months before had felt the severe effects of their pride and cruelty. He 
built a magnificent chapel in the capitol, encompassed with iron rails ; 
he kept a numerous clergy, who celebrated mass with the utmost pomp 
and solemnity. Rienzi in this chapel was seated on a throne, with the 
Roman nobility before him, always standing with their arms crossed upon 
their breasts. Fear and interest made them all cringe to him, and attend 
at the appointed times his levee. Even those whose places kept them at 
a distance from Rome, were not less earnest in making their court to him. 
The governor of Viterbo, for whom the tribune had shown so little re- 
gard, “to convince him of his respect and attachment, sent his son with a 
superb equipage to live near his persun as a pledge of his fidelity. 

‘Women, whose husbands are elevated to a superior rank in the world, 
generally assume an air of grandeur even superior to them. ‘The con- 
sort of Rienzi, whose youth and beauty, added to the splendour of her 
fortune, on her part maintained with more magnificence the rank in which 
the elevation of her husband had fixed her. Whenever she appeared in 
public, if she went no farther than St. Peter’s church, she was attended 
by a court more brilliant than that of Rienzi. A train of ladies of the first 
quality followed her, as her ladies of honour ; a troop of young gentlemen 
in arms escorted her, and a number of young ladies walked before her with 
fans in their hands, to prevent the heat and the flies discommoding her. 
The whole family of Rienzi partook of his fortune. He had an uncle, 
nained Barbieri, who was in reality a barber both by name and profession; 
to blot out the ignominy of his profession, he changed his name to John 
Roscio, and he was raised to the highest places in the government. He 
always appeared in public on horseback, accompanied by the chiefs of 
Rome, who were in hopes of obtaining favours of the nephew, by their re- 
spects shown to the uncle. Rienzi had also a sister, a widow, whom the lord 
of Castella thought not unworthy to espouse. He advanced all his rela- 
tions in general according to their degrees of proximity,and made them 
lords, without any regard to their capacity ur merit.” —pp. 82, 83. 

Most of our readers are, of course, aware of the general features 
in Rienzi’s rise and fall. Our purpose in the several passages cited, 
has chiefly been to excite in the readers of Mr. Bulwer’s celebrated 
novel—wherein the tribune is the hero—a desire to study and com- 
pare with it this authentic narrative ; nor can any one fail, even 
from the extracts given, to perceive, however diiferent the bio- 
graphy may be from the fiction, that it is not much less romantic 
and stirring. It is not necessary for us to pursue the farther history 
of such an extraordinary man. Rienzi’s increased sway—his ambi- 
tion, after being for a time flushed with glory—his errors—his despo- 
ticand cruel deeds—his exile, imprisonment, and return to power— 
and lastly, his ignominious death, furnish materials which are as mar- 
vellous, events as rapid in change, and lessons as rife with instruc- 
tion, as any thing which we have seen described in the foregoing 
extracts. We add an account of the last moments of his life, and 
the author’s sketch of his character. 


“ The ringleaders of the insurrection becoming thus appeased, took 
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the senator by the arms, and made him go down without any molestation 
to the Lion’s Steps, where he had pronounced so many sentences of death. 
There he was exposed to public show; posterity will scarce believe (what 
is however true), that he remained in that situation almost the space of 
an hour, bareheaded ; his face blacked in a frightful manner; his arms 
across; covered with a peasant’s cloak, under which appeared a green 
silk waistcoat girt with a golden belt: a strange contrast, and capable of 
augmenting contempt and rage; yet not a mutineer lifted up a hand 
against him, or so much as insulted him with words. It is amazing that 
Rienzi, who had so often triumphed by his fine speeches, stood at this 
time speechless, and had neither power nor courage to open his lips in his 
own defence. He spoke only with his eyes, which he turned from right 
to left, to see if any motion was making in his favour. The people on 
their side were equally as dumb and motionless, not daring to accuse or 
acquit him. 

“‘ A considerable time was already spent in this strange perplexity ; and 
the senator between life and death was waiting the fate which Heaven 
should ordain for him, when one of the principal conspirators, named 
Cecco de lo Vecchio, suddenly broke the charm and enchantment which 
the sight of their tribune’s humble deportment had set upon the people in 
general. He imagined, that if he suffered the fury of the populace to 
abate much longer, Rienzi would not only escape, but punish those who 
had spared him. On a sudden he drew hissword, and without staying for 
the consent of the rest of the conspirators, he run him through the body. 
This first stroke was a signal that the charm was broken. The wrath of 
the populace, upon the point of extinguishing, rekindled in a moment 
in all their hearts: the sight of the vanquished tyrant filled their vile 
souls with more base and mean vengeance than ever. All their respect 
for the senator was lost as he was. The notary Treio gave him a great 
cut across the head with his sabre; he was stabbed afterwards in several 
places, and every man strove to outvie each other in insulting an enemy, 
who was now no more sensible of their harbarity. Rienzi died by the 
first stroke, withont speaking one word, ur making the least groan. The 
mob, not satisfied by washing themselves in his blood, dragged his dis- 
figured corpse by the feet through the streets, from the capitol to St. 
Mark’s with loud huzzas. His head and arms they stuck upon the roads; 
his shapeless body they hung by the feet on a stake before the palace of 
the Colonnas, whom he had so cunstantly persecuted : it remained above 
two days exposed to the insolence of the dregs of the people, until Ju- 
gurtha and Sciaretta Colonna, who returned to Rome upon the first news 
of his death, ordered it to be carried to the Jew’s quarter, with whom they 
left it. 

‘‘ Such was the end of Nicholas Rienzi, one of the most renowned men 
of his age: who, after forming a conspiracy full of extravagance, and 
executing it in the sight almost of the whole world, with such success 
that he became sovereign of Rome; after causing plenty, justice, and 
liberty to flourish among the Romans; after protecting potentates and 
terrifying sovereign princes ; after being arbiter of crowned heads; after 
re-establishing the ancient majesty and power of the Roman republic, 
and filling all Europe with his fame during the seven months of his first 
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reign; after having compelled his masters themselves to confirm him in 
the authority he had usurped against their interests; fell at length at 
the end of the second, which lasted not four months, a sacrifice to the 
nobility whose ruin he had vowed, and to those vast projects which pis 
death prevented him from putting in execution. Had bis judgment and 
conduct been answerable to his genius and eloquence, Rienzi might have 
been set in competition with the greatest of monarchs. At some critical 
junctures he was a profound politician, at others weak and almost stupid. 
This inequality in talents, temper, and conduct was the cause of his rise, 
and the cause of his ruin. Like comets, these phantoms of sovereignty 
are no more than the plaything of a day. After his death a stee) mirror 
was found in his cabinet, in such characters and figures as confirmed the 
populace in their opinion of his being a magician.”—pp. 282—286. 





—_— = 


Art. III.—Observations on the Advantages of Classical Learning, 
viewed as the Means of Cultivating the Youthful Mind, and more 
especially as compared with the Studies which it has been proposed 
to substitute tn tts stead. By the Rev. M. Russet, LL.D. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1836. 


We are of that number who think that great improvements have 
been of late years, and that others may still be made, in the system 
of educating youth. From the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, down to nearly the present period, the 
Greek and Roman classical writers were alone considered the source 
of sound information in philosophy, poetry, history, rhetoric, medi- 
cine, and law, and believed to supply the best materials for conduct- 
ing a complete education. In short, as Dr. Russell continues, 
philologists were looked upon as the only truly learned men. An 
opinion, however, has arisen, and is gaining ground, that the study 
of nature or of things, instead of, or rather along with words, is the 
most rational method of expanding and enlightening the mind. 
The teachers and advocates of the former system, maintaining that 
the classics of Greece and Rome contained the finest examples of 
elevated sentiment and refined style that secular learning had ever 
presented, claimed for the study of them the proud title of Hu- 
manity, on account of their powerful influence in humanizing the 
mfnd ; while those who attached themselves to the latter opinion, 
and argued that useful and real knowledge might not only be made 
the vehicle, but the end chiefly contemplated, in elementary educa- 
tion, were called Philanthropists and the advocates of Knowled ge- 
schools. It is upon the comparative merits of these two systems 
that the author of this pamphlet has employed his pen. We shall 
hastily run over his statements and arguments, and afterwards give 
our reasons for differing from him, or rather for finding fault with 
his representation of the question at issue. 
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Dr. Russell is a man of well known literary merits and acquire- 
ments; nor can it surprise any one, when it is mentioned that he is 
of the old school—a Humanity disciple on the subject of education 
and learning, as compared with the patrons of what are called 
Knowledge-schools. He commences his argument by stating, that 
we sometimes hear the study of ancient authors derided as nothing 
better than the committing to memory a certain number of words, 
while the other method is decorated with the honourable distinction 
of conveying a real knowledge of things, but that to pronounce on 
their comparative merits, various views must be taken of the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, regard must be had, in the first place, to their 
effects in cultivating the mental powers. In this respect he insists 
that the study of the ancient classical writers is better fitted than 
any other which could be substituted in their places, especially at 
the early age when mental training is pursued as a primary object. 

“ With this view let it be observed, that the study of language, as em- 
bodying the names of things and the processes of thought, is the one to 
which the minds of children are most familiar, because it has engaged 
their attention from the first dawn of reason. The infant displays its 
first efforts, as an intellectual creature, in attempting to form a vocabula- 
ry, to associate words with the qualities and relations of things, and, when 
a little more advanced, to class the forms of expression, and to refer them 
to general rules. In this way a child, after completing his second year, 
is seen connecting the outward visible world with those operations of the 
immaterial principle within him, on which are ultimately founded the 
philosophy of language and the doctrines of general grammar. This pro- 
cess, which advances by gradual, and often insensible steps, ends in a 
result which would be utterly amazing, if it were not one of those ordi- 
nary phenomena which fail to excite wonder merely because they are 
under our eyes every day; I mean the application of verbal signs, where- 
by the must metaphysical workings of the mind are clothed, as it were, 
with a material form, presented to the eye or the ear, and again made 
to the mind itself the subject of new thoughts and profound speculations. 
This may be described asthe Education of Nature; the means by which, 
through the instrumentality of language, the mental energies of the human 
being are evolved and improved ; the hidden chemistry by whose opera- 
tion, in the very spring of our days, intellect is so closely combined with 
the elements of speech that they are ever afterwards inseparable; and 
whence those winged words which bearsentiment and knowledge from 
soul to soul acquire their mystic power.”’—p. 10. ’ 

He argues that the study of language ought to precede, for in- 
stance, that of natural history, and that afterwards all other studies 
become comparatively easy, while they are pursued with far greater 
profit than at an earlier period. ‘I'o those who think that the 
pursuit of ancient literature may be beneficially superseded at our 
public schools, by introducing the study of botany, zoology, and 
mineralogy, he submits, that as these sciences must either be taught 
systematically or in outline, the former method is by far too labo- 
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rious for early youth, and that the latter is useless for the purpose 
of improving the mind, or worse than useless, because it leads to 
loose and inaccurate habits of thought, as well as to an arrant dis- 
sipation of time and talent. 

“ Hardly any thing, for example, could be more oppressive or painful, 
considered as a task for a child, than the attempt to lay up in the memory 
the long catlaogue of names descriptive of the Linnzean Botany—the 
classes, orders, genera, species, and varieties; and yet if this is not done, 
the pupil learns nothing which can improve his understanding, or pre- 
pare it for those severe exercises of reflection which belong to the pur- 
suits of maturer life, and without which no professional eminence can 
possibly be attained. Merely to know one shrub or tree from another is 
not science: the student must be able to refer every specimen to its place 
in the system; he must know the grounds on which the arrangement is 
established, and be qualified to explain the principles on which the classi- 
fication proceeds. If mental activity and cultivation be the object in 
view, it is not enough that a boy shall be so far instructed as to tell that 
a plant is composed of a stem, branches, leaves, and bark, and that there 
are within it vessels which convey nourishment from the soil in which 
it grows to the several parts of which it consists. This knowledge every 
peasant possesses, and uses it, too, as the guide of his practical operations ; 
but such acquaintance with nature does not constitute that science which 
ought to be communicated at any school which professes to enlarge as 
well as to stock the mind.”—pp. 12, 13. 

He applies the same remarks to zoology and mineralogy, and in- 
sists that a study of these and other branches of natural science 
and experimental philosophy, to such as he terms the amateur stu- 
dent, may even at a more advanced age be useless and unimportant; 
but that at twelve years old or so, they would be positively injurious. 
And he concludes again, that literature is on all accounts the most 
suitable subject on which the memory, the judgment, and the taste 
of youth can be exercised ; and that it has been the basis of all the 
establishments of education which have formed the most able men 
throughout Europe. We quote another passage, to show the style 
of the author’s reasoning on this point. 

“ It is observed by a practical guide, that ‘the study of the classics, 
from the first application to the tenses and declensions of their language 
to the last persual of their sublimest poetry, is admirably calculated to 
employ, to enlarge, and to improve all the faculties of the human mind.’ 
To analyze the grammatical construction, and to investigate the meaning 
of a difficult passage ; to trace its various figures and allusions, and to 
detect its deficiencies or display its beauties; this is the employment 
which every teacher enjoins, and of which every student finds the 
benefit. When I see a youth exploring his grammar, his dictionary, his 
notes, every resource within his reach, in order to ascertain the sense of 
his author, and to appear with credit at the lesson; when I see his 
Sagacity quickened by practice, and his confidence in his own powers 
imcreased by successful exertion, I look forward with pleasure to the 
period when his talents and his industry, in some liberal profession, shall 
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be honourable to himself, and beneficial to the society in which Pro- 
vidence has placed him, The habits of application, indeed, which these 
studies require, are valuable in every point of view, They equally 
prepare the youth for the immediate acquisition of science and the future 
transactions of life ; for the pursuit of wisdom and the practice of virtue.” 
—pp. 20, 21. 

Dr. Russell attempts to support these theoretical and perhaps 
plausible views, by an appeal to facts and to history, ancient as 
well as modern, which he maintains satisfactorily proves that the 
literature of Greece and Rome has enlightened the understanding, 
purified the taste, and enlarged the conceptions of successive gener- 
ations; that it has been recognised by those who derived benefit 
from it as the immediate cause of their improvement, and that the 
learning and polish of the most cultivated nations in our day, can 
be distinctly traced to its operations. After giving a sketch of 
akg history from the classical age of Greece, the author 
asKs—— 

“Ts it an illusion created by the enthusiasm of literary historians, to 
suppose that the taste and genius of one people should have so great an 
influence on the character and pursuits of whole nations, separated from 
them by thousands of miles, and by the interval of twenty centuries ? 
We are called to contemplate the most astonishing results in connexion 
with certain occurrences which are said to have procured them ; but 
must they be necessarily regarded in the relation of cause and effect? 
Our answer is, that they were so regarded by the respective generations 
who witnessed the change and profited by it; and we have the best 
reason to believe, that as models of arrangement and examples of fine 
writing, the works of the ancients are calculated to produce similar 
fruits in our own days. ‘ Be assured,’ says Lord Brougham, ‘that the 
works of the English chisel fall not more short of the wonders of the 
Acropolis, than the best productions of modern pens fall short of the 
chaste,{finished, nervous, and over whelming composiiions of the Greeks.’ ” 
—p. 31. 

In addition to the arguments drawn from the nature of the human 
mind, and the evidence of history, Dr. Russell appeals to a number 
of authorities who have urged the advantages of classical learning 
in early life, and whose individual cases are illustrations of 
their doctrine. He next argues that classical learning is even a 
highly valuable acquisition, as containing a stock of knowledge, 
and a fund of enlightened and rational enjoyment. For example, 
a youth obtains, in learning Greek and Latin, access to the source 
whence have sprung, more or less immediately, not only the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, but also the greatest portion of the litera- 
ture, the fine arts, and even the sciences, which at present adorn 
the most civilized parts of the world. Besides, literature in its 
highest and most valuable qualities, is unlike most branches of an- 
cient knowledge, or kinds of ancient works, in this, that it cannot 
be copied or transferred from one tongue to another. For instance, 
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Homer has never been read but in Greek ; and who would talk of 
giving the works of Shakspeare or Burns in a version? Many 
other unquestionable advantages are mentioned as consequent on 
the study of the refined languages in question, and various objec- 
tions replied to that have been urged against the author’s views. 
We shall only present one other extract from this pamphlet, which 
does not indeed pretend to be anything more than a condensation 
of certain arguments that have often and long been made use of, on 
the same side of the question, and then offer some general observa- 
tions as to the author’s conclusions. 


‘It cannot be too frequently inculcated, that the study of language is 
the study of mind, and that he who analyzes human speech enjoys the 
best means of becoming acquainted with the various faculties which the 
human soul puts forth in connexion with the bodily frame. If to know 
one’s self be more important than to be able to class stones, plants, or 
animals, it follows that the principles of grammar are more useful as an 
instrument of education than the elements of any physical science. In 
fact, all knowledge of matter, except as a lumpish inert substance oc- 
cupying a certain portion of space, is destined to come to us through the 
medium of our mental operations, which enable us to mark its properties 
and arrange them into orders, according as they affect the reason or the 
senses. Anatomy, for instance, can reveal nothing as to the nature of 
life, sensation, or thought, in animals; chemistry cannot bring any 
thing to light with regard to the ultimate principles of adhesion or com- 
bination in the substances to which its researches are directed ; nor could 
the mere observations of the astronomer ever have detected the source 
of those simple laws which guide the planets in their courses, and 
maintain the stability of the whole mundane system. These triumphs, 
so far as they have been gained, are due to mind—to the power of 
reflection and generalization—to the habit of comparing results and 
seeking for analogies in natural phenomena—to that sagacity, in short, 
which intellectual improvement is usually found to generate in an in- 
quiring age, when man is seen gradually advancing to the mastery of 
those powerful agents by which he is every where surrounded. 

‘** May we not, then, assert with confidence, that if we improve mind 
we shall thereby most effectually promote the furtherance of knowledge 
in every other department? If the soil be carefully cultivated, almost 
every crop may be successfully raised upon it; and if the instrument be 
well sharpened, it will cut the hardest substances, and may be employed 
to adorn the polished corners of the temple. If the sciences be valuable, 
it must be satisfactory to receive the assurance that they will be learned 
most easily and most effectually by the student whose faculties have been 
previously trained byclassical learning tothe habit of reflection.” —pp.45,46. 


That there is a great deal of truth in Dr. Russell’s statements 
and reasonings will not be denied, but that it is the whole truth, 
or the truth as it exists, which he urges, we positively deny. In 
the first place, we never heard any man argue or assert, whose 
Opinion was of the slightest value, that classical learning was either 
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useless or other than of very high moment. But we have often lis- 
tened to these doctrines (and we yield perfect acquiescence in them), 
that the acquisition of language, and an acquaintance with the re- 
sults of inductive philosophy, or with the works of nature, in other 
words, that a knowledge of things and a knowledge of words—of 
classical words—writings and beauties, may go together in the 
sweetest harmony ; nay, that they reciprocally aid one another, and 
should therefore never, if it can be avoided, be disjoined, as was the 
fashion in former times, and is still too prevalently the case. It 
seems just as unfair and absurd to laugh or rail at every thing be- 
longing to natural and experimental philosophy, or a close obser- 
vance of the phenomena around us, in reference to early education, 
as it is to deny that the Greek and Roman writers have bequeathed 
us the finest specimens of poetry and rhetoric. Why shoulda 
youth not be taught the two kinds of knowledge at the same time? 
The truth is, that in many schools they are now so united, and with 
the happiest and most promising results. Dr. Russell ought to 
know that such is the case, and not come forward with a piece of 
special pleading, as he has done in his pamphlet ; for that his argu- 
ment is nothing better is most manifest to us, both as respects the 
paucity of his data, and the exaggeration of his illustrations. 

The author’s illustrations, drawn from the sciences of botany, 
zoology, and mineralogy, seem to amount to no more than that, un- 
lessall scientific knowledge be clothed in the language of theschools, 
it is good for nothing, and that unless a person be made perfect in 
his youth in each branch, he should not be allowed to acquire any 
knowledge of it whatever. And here, let it be observed, that he 
seems to fall into the common, the old-fashioned, and yet glaring 
error, which presumes that education is something that only con- 
cerns youth ; whereas, the rudiments of knowledge, and a taste for 
it, to be during after life cultivated, is what can alone be expected 
of our early years. Now, is a youth who has spent five or six years 
hammering at the classics, to the neglect of all experimental know- 
ledge in philosophy, and study of the external works of creation, 
likely by such a dry and repulsive career to be so charmed into 
habits of reflection and observation, as he who has been allowed to 
follow the natural bent of every young mind—that is, to have his 
curiosity assisted and guided to the beauties of nature, and the 
wonders teeming around him? The question is not so much, what 
is acquired in youth, as whether what is acquired is an inducement 
and help to self-cultivation, guiding the inquirer to every sort 
of knowledge that may exist in all time coming. 

Dr. Russell has instanced a variety of eras, nations, and men of 
celebrity, to support and illustrate his opinions and arguments. But 
without seeking to undervalue such examples and authorities, it 
seems reasonable to require, before these can be triumphantly eited, 
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that it should be proven, had another, and as we think a more natu- 
ral system of education been opened to them, that such examples 
must have been less numerous, and less illustrious. 

No person will be so bold as to say, that to certain professional 
characters, such as divines, lawyers, and medical gentlemen, the 
study of the classics can be dispensed with. Latin and Greek may 
be called a set of tools with which they have to work throughout 
their lives. But the whole of the community do not belong to the 
learned professions; and when discussing the merits of different 
systems of tuition, one was entitled to expect that the author would 
have addressed himself to a broader and more important view of 
the subject, and shown us the wonderful benefits to be derived from 
four or five years’ hammering at the classics, to the neglect of 
many other branches, which, to the mass even of the respectable 
members of society, are apparently of far more practical and real 
value. We have also yet to learn that the generality of boys who 
have received a classical education, during the number of years 
named, derive any thing like a real and afterwards practical percep- 
tion of the literary beauties which they have so long been tasked 
to translate. For the most part, it is by an assiduous study 
throughout many after years, that a true relish is acquired for the 
immortal authors of Greece and Rome, which few have either time 
or opportunities for cultivating. 





Art. 1V.—Memoirs of Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince of the Peace, 
&c. &c. Written by Himself. Edited, under the Superintendence of 
His Highness, by Lieut.-Cclonel J. B. D’Esménard. 2 vols, London ; 
Bentley. 1836. 


Tuts Spaniard has long Jain under certain heavy imputations. It 
has been hitherto generally believed that he betrayed his country 
to foreigners, by calling in Napoleon to take possession of it, and 
that his intrigues had for their object the obtaining of the princi- 
pality of Algarves. His administration has for the most part been 
considered weak, selfish, and wicked, and the length of time that 
has elapsed before this attempted vindication of his conduct makes 
its appearance, is a circumstance that does not weaken the prevail- 
ing opinion. ‘he Prince, however, labours hard, and not altogether 
without success, to show that his public career was pure and en- 
lightened, in so far as these volumes bring his history down, this 
being merely to the close of the last century. We do not anticipate, 
however, that he will be equally successful concerning what took 
place in Spain, from 1801, when he was appointed Generalissimo, 
and for the next seven years, where the burden of the charges 
brought against him rest. The work really does not promise to be 
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of much value. Its disclosures regarding an intriguing and weak 
court are not important, the style is artificial and bombastic, the 
chief feature of the whole being an exaggeration of various trifling 
circumstances brought forward in vindication of the autobiographer, 
and rendered more extravagant by the style and spirit of a panegy- 
rising translator, who deals constantly in superlatives. 

Godoy begins his memoirs by explaining the motives for his past 
silence. These consist of his extremely loyal feelings towards his 
sovereign, Charles IV., and other members of the royal family, and 
a philosophy that could bear with foul calumnies till a more disin- 
terested race would/weigh with candour his statements, than the co- 
temporaries of his power were likely to be. ‘There are some things 
more apparent than the truth of these reasons for silence, in this 
part of the vindication, such as the degraded condition of Spain 
during the period described, the feebleness of the king, and the 
minion spirit that pervades the author’s conduct. 

The Prince proceeds to give details of his birth, his ancestors, 
and the first years of his life. He was born, he tells us, in 1767, 
and not in 1764, as asserted by biographers. His parents were of 
noble families. But his rapid elevation in royal favour is not par- 
ticularly accounted for, although, according to the translator, it 
afforded matter for the lively gossipping of the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber, and the ladies of the palace. ‘ All posthumous re- 
search on the subject,” continues the same authority, “ would be 
superfluous at the present day.” And the Prince himself states 
that “ as to the private motives which induced the king to place in 
my hands the reins of government, and to grant me his full confi- 
dence, an impartial and conscientious historian, though at a loss for 
the exact clue to unravel this mystery, would abstain nevertheless 
from adopting reports as vulgar as they are equivocal in their na- 
ture.” He vindicates his birth, his education, and his eleva- 
tion, in some most puerile paragraphs, from which we take the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Sufficiently well-born to present myself openly at the court of my 
sovereigns, and become their ally, because such was their pleasure, and 
they obtained the consent of their august family to the alliance, what in- 
conceivable aberration of mind could have induced me to seek a nearly 
fabulous, or semi-barbarian origin? None laughed more heartily than I 
did at the pretended discoveries with which my patience was exhausted 
by those arrant visionaries, those frivolous and needy professors of the 
science—or rather the art—of heraldry, in their attempt to flatter my 
vanity. I entertained no less a feeling of contempt, and with difficulty 
could I disguise it, when certain high personages—whose family had no 
connexion with mine, except the common origin of Adam, from whom 
we are all descended—impelled by motives of base adulation, by an in- 
satiable thirst for court favours, came to converse with me respecting 
their ancient or modern ties of relationship with my family—ties hitherto 
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unknown on either side. If an occasional blush betrayed but slightly the 
emotion I could scarcely suppress—if | felt reluctant to repel with rude- 
ness those who thus came to make trial of my patience—is it, therefore, 
to be inferred that I set any great value on such acts of meanness ? Where 
is the man who, having attained the summit of power, has not found 
himself surrounded with flatterers, and greedy, insipid men? Ohi I knew 
them well: many have afterwards attempted to revenge upon my head 
their former cringing, to belie which they have eagerly sought to place 
themselves in the foremost ranks of my enemies. 

«I shall add little to what I have stated respecting the means of exist- 
ence of my family. It no doubt possessed but a moderate fortune ; my 
detractors in Spain, and foreign biographers after them, have stigmatised 
it with being poor. Strange contradiction of those writers, who boast 
for the greater part of their liberal sentiments, and yet pause to examine 
empty titles of nobility and the income enjoyed by my family! Yes, my 
family was poor, if you understand by that term a decent mediocrity of 
fortune. Our predecessors in life bequeathed honour, and even illustrious 
titles, but no riches, to their children: however we were not poor in the 
strict sense of the word. The house in which I was born was found 
sufficiently commodious to become the residence of the royal family on 
their journey to Seville in February 1796. They passed a few days at 
Badajos, and condescended to occupy it. My father’s means of existence, 
though very moderate, enabled him to live without being a burden to any 
one; they also allowed of his rearing his children according to their rank, 
and even with a degree of extravagance in the choice of the private 
tutors who were entrusted with our education. 

“T pause here for a moment. 

“ Those who have taken pleasure in depreciating and vilifying me by 
ludicrous imputations, have represented me as an adventurer devoid of 
all education, with no other talent except that of playing the guitar and 
singing national airs. A modern Orpheus, allege Messrs. Jay, Jouy, and 
Arnault, respectable members of the French Academy ; a great flute- 
player am I called by General Foy. What is the effect of this rage for 
making assertions without attempting to inquire into their truth? it leads 
to the compilation of ridiculous falsehoods, and to the assumption of the 
responsible editorship of the most silly impostures, of every species of 
nonsense. It is quite certain that I never played any. instrument, that I 
am wholly a stranger to music—an ignorance which I very sincerely re- 
gret.”—vol. i, pp. 99—102. 

It was in the year 1792 that Godoy was named prime minister 
by Charles IV., from which period, down to the same king’s abdi- 
cation in 1808, he declares that his life has been calumniated. By his 
own showing, however, it is pretty clear that he had constant resort 
to intrigues, that he was also without talent, and altogether unequal 
to what the country and the times required. He, for instance, hur- 
ried his country into the revolutionary war with France, at a time 
when nothing but disasters and disgrace could result from the 
measure; but he obtained from the peace that closed it, at least his 
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title of Prince of the Peace, which, we doubt not, was a jewel in 
his estimation, and something like an equivalent. 

It is amusing, and not uninstructive, to observe the animosity 
which Godoy entertains against England, or at least the manner in 
which he stigmatises parts of her conduct. In reference to the 
treaty of Bale, he says France neither required nor proposed any 
thing that could prove injurious to the commerce of Spain, or ex- 

ose her colonies “ to the ambitious cupidity of England.” It has 
_ on the other hand generally believed, that the moderation of 
France on that occasion was a piece of deep policy, viz. in order 
that Spain might afterwards be obliged to turn her fleet against 
England. He declares, however, that the war, undertaken at first 
under the auspices of morality, in the name of justice and social 
order, was for England nothing more than a matter of calculation 
and a means of gratifying her animosity, whereas the conduct of 
Spain was generous and disinterested. His rancour and abuse find 
not a few high-sounding epithets wherein the perfidy of this country 
is boldly alleged. 

“ Disdainful, indifferent, and acting moreover with bad faith towards us, 
as she had always done when the opportunity offered, how could we ex- 
pect her to appreciate the friendly dispositions which, even after the 
peace concluded with the republic, Spain had always eagerly evinced 
towards England as far as the laws of neutrality left us at liberty to act. 

“* How can I describe the new struggle I had to carry on with the British 
cabinet? It insisted on our again plunging into the embarrassments of 
a fatal war, in which other states had embarked. Promises, threats, 
flattery, insults, supplications, intrigues, all kinds of attempts and 
allurements—gold, in short, in as great abundance as I might demand 
—nothing was left untried; the most persevering effurts were made to 
deprive us of a peace inoffensive to all the belligerent powers. 

“* T have spoken of the bad faith of England in her character of an ally. 
I am far from accusing the whole nation; the English people and their 
cabinet are in perfect contrast with each other. Solely and exclusively 
attending to the advantage of the country, the administration openly 
manifested the object it aimed at obtaining. Once mistress of the seas, 
England would sway the continent; she would command the monopoly 
of industry and eemmerce,..... A system favourable, no doubt, to 
British interests, but unjust in the highest degree towards every other 
nation. Should she succeed in her views, there would be an end to 
fraternal intercourse between nations: friends, enemies, all were alike 
condemned to bend to the exclusive principle set up by England. She 
claimed supremacy over all; she claimed the first consideration ; again 
she stepped in under another character: she was everywhere to be 
found. Other nations were to rest contented with the crumbs that 
might fall, if she allowed any to fall, from her table. 

“Unquestionably the complaints of Spain were not vain subtleties, or 
pretexts invented in order to break off with England. How many 
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insults did we not endure without remonstrance? How many acts of 
ingratitude and treachery had we not to complain of, even at a time when 
we were her allies! The expedition to Toulon, the deplorable result of 
which is so well known, and which, had it been properly directed and 
supported in accordance with the plan originally adopted, would have 
altered the aspect of affairs, at least in the south of France; that expedi- 
tion alone, J repeat it, furnished a sufficient ground for breaking off with 
England. Spain, assuredly, would never have taken part in it for the 
object of setting fire to a harbour and ransacking the arsenals of the 
French navy. We suffered as much as France by this proceeding ; our 
honour was compromised; Castilian loyalty had to blush at an act of 
infamy in which she appeared to be an accomplice.” —vol. i, pp. 453-—455. 


Has the blood and the treasure which England left in the Pen- 
insula no better reward than the invectives and distorted statements 
of this weak and worthless egotist? But he is not deserving of a 
serious refutation. He afterwards speaks of an anonymous pam- 
phlet which found its way to the king’s hands, having for its title 
“ War with the whole World; peace with England,” the object of 
which was, he asserts, to ruin him in the king’s good opinion, and 
evidently instigated by the cabinet of St. James’s. In a note he 
continues to say, that well-founded conjectures ascribe the produc- 
tion in question to the Duke D’Infantado, whose Anglomania is 
sneered at. But the high-minded Prince assures his readers that 
he evinced nothing but contempt for its author. In this rabid and 
feeble style the autobiographer fills up his pages, without scarcely 
ever furnishing documents or reference to authorities possessed of 
any weight. It would indeed be a profitless labour to go through 
these volumes in search of striking or valuable disclosures as to 
matters of state, national events, or even the intriguing period em- 
braced. There is no occasion to traverse the pages of any part of 
the work for readable matter. A great part of it is taken up 


. with an enumeration of the Prince’s services to literature and the 


arts, although it is almost entirely upon his ipse dixtt that the 
reader must rely. We may copy his summing up of his patriotic 
deeds, after he had been at the helm of affairs for about six years. 
“T almost regenerated Spain, without tumult or confusion ; by de- 
grees—at a slow pace, it is true, nevertheless, at a sure one. I pre- 
pared all the means of success; I created others; I neglected 
none that were in existence. It was in this progressive state that 
I left Spain when I resigned the ministry. She was free from revo- 
lutions, respected by France; sciences, arts, literature, were 
flourishing ; agriculture was making wonderful strides; the great 
Spanish family of both hemispheres indulged the hopes of a happy 
future, and cherished all the virtues which constituted the glory 
and the prosperity of nations. Nothing can tear from me these 
recollections, which to this day console my solitary old age.”” How 
wondrously modest is the garrulous Prince ! 
vor.1. (1836.) No. mt. Z 
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We shall only repeat, that though these volumes, in so far ag 
they go, set in a fairer light the early years of Godoy than we were 
previously led to view them, they do not increase our general know- 
ledge of history in any thing like what is commensurate with their 
bulk and pretensions, nor have they reached the era when the 
author’s fame is most at stake. 





—_—~ 


Art. V.—The Americin in England. By the author of “A Year in 
Spain.” 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Power’s Impressions of America may very well be placed alongside 
of the present work. both writers are spirited and sketchy: there 
being more piquancy and caricature in the latter than in the former, 
and decidedly more of national prepossessions. It appears to us, 
indeed, that though both are honest and liberal tourists, Mr. Power 
is much less apt to speak confidently of that on which his infor- 
mation is defective than the American, and that he is more a man 
of the world than his brother Jonathan. He has also a finer relish 
for the beautiful, but not such a perception of the ridiculous. At 
the same time, the two works inculcate tolerance, social affections, 
and a reproof of those jealousies which many of the travellers from 
both sides of the Atlantic have either wilfully or virtually laboured 
to engender. ‘There is a passage in the preface to the volumes be- 
fore us, that eminently bespeaks our favour, and which we recom- 
mend to Mr. Willis’s study, when next he gives Pencillings by the 
Way. It is in these terms :—‘‘ There are two ways in which one 
might write of a country like England ; in the first place, instruc- 
tively, by the collection of materials and facts of a statistical nature, 
reasoning upon the results they present, and indulging in compa- 
risons ; in the second place, amusingly, by describing whatever cha- 
racters or events of a private nature passed under the observation 
of the writer, and by serving up, for the public’s money, details of 
conversations, incidents, and opinions which had been furnished to 
him without price, through the hospitality of his entertainers. For 
the first method the author found himself unqualified by actual 
knowledge and by the taste to acquire it ; for the second, which has 
been so successfully used by English writers on his own country, 
and with scarce inferior profit by others on England, he felt that 
he had no vocation.” His simple attempt seems merely to have 
been, to give what he considered a faithful account of whatever par- 
ticularly engaged his attention in a country which has so many 
things in common with his native land, that, as he says, one is 
perpetually prompted to inquire wherein consists the difference. 
‘his closeness of affinity, where there are still distinct shades, per- 
haps renders the people of these two countries the least capable of 
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doing justice to the merits of one another’s psculiarities. This 
observation has by no means unfrequently pressed itself upon our 
notice in going over these pages. But still, though often finding the 
author at fault, we neither blame him for a dull nor illiberal eye ; he 
is lively, acute, and rapid, and hence mistakes have arisen which 
fuller study must have generally corrected. When we find him 
characterizing people and scenes that have only come under his 
glance as he traversed the crowded streets of London, and in other 
instances when whirled along at the rate of ten or twelve miles an 
hour, and after the sun had gone down, we must be excused for say- 
ing, that a more sober judgment, and careful observer, could not 
resist a conclusion that is not so complimentary to our American’s 
wisdom as to his quickness. 

Mention has been made of the name of Mr. Willis, author of the 
Pencillings by the Way. ‘The following passage bears such a strong 
resemblance to one to be found in that gentleman’s work, in refer- 
ence to his admiration of the English stage-coach by which he 
travelled to London from the port where he landed, that the present 
author must have had it in his head, when he penned such a second 
edition as the example to be given presents. The original, however, 
has not been mended. 

“ The neat, graceful, compact form of the pretty toy, the mettled and 
impatient air of the shining and well-groomed horses, the high polish of 
the harness, and admirable order and neatness of the whole affair, together 
with the stately and consequential air of the portly and well-muflled 
coachman, as he ascended to his box with the mien of a monarch seating 
himself upon his throne, all delighted me while yet the vehicle was in 
repose. When, however, the guard mounting behind, called forth the 
characteristic *‘ All right!’ and the stable-boys who held the horses had re- 
leased and abandoned them to their impatience, the whip cracked, the 
wheels began to spin round, and the pavements to rattle, while the veils of 
the fair occupants of the top of the coach streamed out from the rapid 
motion, and the whole presented an array of excited and happy faces, I 
thought the scene one of the most spirited and striking that it was possi- 
ble to behold; and the sensation with which I contemplated it worth all 
the musings of sublimity with which for want of something better, I had 
fed imagination on the outward voyage.”—vol. i, pp. 60, 61. 

When speaking of what he calls the invisible dock-yard of Ports- 
mouth, in so far as foreigners are concerned, unless they have a speci- 
fic order from the Admiralty, and disapproving of the regulation as 
ineffectual, he uses, in the true Yankie style, the term waning, in re- 
ference to England’s dominion on the ocean. This means, we sup- 
pose, that America is to rule the waves at no distant day—an expe- 
riment which, for the weal of both countries, it is to be hoped is 
never to be attempted. But why should such unfounded prognosti- 
cations be indulged in by any friend to peace and brotherly affec- 
tion? Wek:ke his comparisons better of the fashion of American 
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Steamers intended for circumscribed seas, and river navigation, with 
those of England, that traverse the wide ocean, and skirt dangerous 
coasts ; and when we find him speaking with the warmth of a good 
man, of an interesting group which he had met with in the cabin of 
one of these English vessels, we enter with still more kindliness 
into the spirit of his sentiments. The group in question is described 
as consisting of a young gentleman, a lady of great beauty and 
elegance, who was evidently his wife, and a good-looking nurse with 
a pretty boy of two or three years old. The author had just arrived 
in England, and was an entire stranger to this family, and the cir- 
cumstance he particularly dwells on, and combines with observations 
of more extensive bearing, is, their cordially inviting him to partake 
with them of some sandwiches and other substantial comforts which 
they produced from a basket which they carried. 


* An act of courtsey like this would have been obvious enough on the 
continent ; and in Spain would surely, under like circumstances, have 
been practised by the humblest peasant or muleteer; but I certainly was 
not prepared for such civility by a slight intercourse with various repul- 
sive specimens of English people in my own country and elsewhere. As 
I had not, however, come to this country armed, in imitation of the 
amiable example of its travellers in my own, with a set of opinions to 
which facts were by some means to be accommodated, I very willingly 
stored up the circumstance in my memory as a pleasing incident, which I 
am happy to record. Perhaps the attention may have been unusual, and 
owing to my removing my hat and bowing as I entered an apartment, of 
which, though public for all the passengers, they were the only occupants, 
having rendered it probable that I was a foreigner. At any rate, I 
learned on this occasion one lesson of national manners, which was con- 
firmed by all my subsequent experience. This was, the sensible custom 
of English people, of going always armed with eatables to sustain their 
energies, and keep alive their enthusiasm. The pleasures and excitement 
of a journey, the rapture which is enkindled by the contemplation of fine 
scenery, or the ecstasy with which the soul is moved by the triumphs of 
music at a festival or an oratorio, are never in England allowed to be 
diminished by the inward discomfort of an empty stomach. There is a 
sympathy of feeling on this subject throughout the land; and never shall 
I forget the loud and enthusiastic burst of loyalty with which I once saw 
. King William greeted by an overflowing house at Drury-lane, as he 
accompanied his cup of tea by the customary bread and butter, eating, 
as one remarked beside me, exactly like a common person.”—vol. i, pp. 


81, 82. 

There are abundance of complimentary tributes paid to England, 
with some strictures of an opposite nature, gathered from inade- 
quate authority, ere the American reaches old Father Thames. For 
instance, he learned that of the French fishermen who visit the 
English coast, should a gale drive them ashore, they are plundered 
and maltreated without mercy by our people, who are rivals in 
the same trade ; and that our Gallic neighbours on this account sel- 
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dom land even to make a few necessary purchases. On the other 
hand, after describing some of the numerous shoals to be found with 
in the estuary of the Thames, he thus breaks forth in his admira- 
tion of English enterprise. 

«“ Through these the mariner has to make his way, the channel leading 
him not unfrequently over places which are naked, and become land at 
ebb. Such almost every where is the coast of England; and the weekly 
lists of wrecks and tales of perished crews during the season of storms, 
testify to the reality of the dangers which beset her seamen. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to impress these facts forcibly upon my countrymen, in 
order that they may appreciate that feeling of admiration, not unaccom- 
panied with wonder and with awe, with which I was approaching the 
metropolis of a country which, though inconsiderable in extent, with a 
climate healthful indeed, but unsuited to rich productions, and, on the 
whole, unpropitious ; its coasts, destitute of natural harbours, exposed to 
the inconvenience of excessive tides, and devastated by frequent and 
frightful storms, has yet risen by commerce to an eminence of wealth, 
power, and consideration, of which the world had hitherto known no 
example,”—pp.122, 123. 

He was sadly offended, however, in passing one large black ship 
which lay in the river, whose open ports displayed gratings of 
stout iron bars, and which was bound with convicts to Botany Bay. 
Is he right when he says, she was filled with criminals of a dye of 
guilt and depth of depravity such as England only can produce ? 
And does he not speak like the native of a young country, who has 
not studied the complicated nature of our institutions, resting as 
they do on the foundations of a thousand years, when he says, these 
criminals might be looked on as prisoners of war, captured in the 
battles of that perpetual contest which is kept up between property 
and poverty? A wiser man than the American in England would 
approach the mighty edifice in question with more reverence; an 
American of more remarkable modesty would remember that op- 
pression and crime are carried to their utmost verge in the slave 
states of his own country, and threaten a more direful contest than 
any thing which a person acquainted thoroughly with England need 
at present dream of. 

The author coaches it from Gravesend to London. On arriv- 
ing at the Elephant and Castle, night had set in, but yet he hesi- 
tates not to treat us with a rather minute, and in too many particu- 
lars, an accurate account of what he saw, heard, and thought. 
There is a sufficient quantity of exaggeration, however, in it, and 
such as is characteristic of the writer. 

“Who can realize the uproar, the deafening din, the rush, the vast 
movement in various and conflicting directions; the confusion, which 
yet seemed strangely enough to result in order; and the pervading bus- 
tle of that scene, so teeming with activity and life? I was stunned, 
confused, overpowered, heart-sick, at the sight of so immense an assem- 
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blage of my fellow-creatures with whom I had no feeling of sympathy, 

There was a dazzling blaze of light from shops and lamp-posts to aid the 

obstructed efforts of the moon, and unbounded animation in the scene, 
et there was nothing that was cheering. 

“ The dark masses of dwelling houses had a confined, narrow, gloomy 
and lugubrious aspect. ‘They were of brick, without window-sills of 
marble or other coloured stone ; unpainted, and unenlivened by blinds. 
They were closely shut, and the glimpses of cheerfulness and domestic 
comfort exhibited in our streets were here unseen. All the shops were 
open to the weather; many of them having the whole front removed, and 
gas-lights blazing and streaming like torches, rather than with the puny 
and flickering illumination seen in ours. The articles were completely 
exposed to view at the side of the street : clothing, provisions, crockery, 
hardware ; whatever is necessary to the wants of man. The druggists, 
with their variegated vases, as with us, cast the iris hues of their nau- 
seous mixtures into the street. Sellers of cheap goods exposed them in 
the windows, with their prices labelled. The butchers hung out beef, 
pork, sausages, and enormous coarse sheep, in a nearly whole state, with 
sometimes the price affixed to the inferior portions, in order that the poor 
might judge whether the price they had received for their day’s labour 
might compass a meal of meat; or whether they should seek a diet 
more suited to their means, of a neighbouring potato-merchant ; or 
whether to turn in despair, as many of the most wretched seemed to do, 
to accept the flattering invitation of the magnificent gin-palace at the 
corner. 

‘It was the most splendid building of the neighbourhood ; built with 
some little architectural elegance, whose effect was magnified by the 
unadorned character and gloomy air of the surrounding edifices. A 
beautiful gas light, in a richly ornamented lamp, stood as an inviting 
beacon, visible in many diverging directions. The windows were glazed 
with costly plate-gliss, bearing inscribed, in illuminated letters, the words 
-—‘ Gin at threepence— generous wines—hot spiced ;) and the door sur- 
rounded by stained panes of rich dye, having rosettes, bunches of grapes, 
and gay devices. ‘The art which once was reserved for the ornament of 
temples, and was made to idealize on Gothic windows the lives of saints 
and martyrs, is here no longer the attribute of religion alone, but serves 
to lure the poor and the vicious of England to greater poverty and more 
abject vice. ‘There was a singular moral in the contrast between the 
magnificence of this temple of misery and the wan and tattered aspect of 
its votaries. It was an obvious example of the connexion of cause and 
effect, and seemed intended asa ludicrous illustration and mockery of their 
fate. And yet they entered; men and women; the last, mereover, in 
numbers not inferior to the men; sometimes, too, with children by the 
hand ; sometimes pressed, in the helpless stage of infancy, to their pollu- 
ted bosoms.’’—vol 1, pp. 158—162. 


For the sake of dramatic effect, we presume our American has 
crowded into that one night’s passing glance, all the knowledge he 
afterwards acquired of the densely populated districts of the metro- 
polis. We wonder, therefore, that he did not modify his statement, 
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in various particulars—such as when he afterwards says, “all seemed 
in search of food, of the means of intemperance, and of gratifying 
low and brutal passions.” At the hour he speaks of, and when 
whirled along from the Elephant and Castle towards Westminster 
Bridge, there must have been many sober, industrious, and enlight- 
ened members of the community passing on either hand; and though 
not a few married ccuples might be proceeding to market, we cannot 
allow that they presented a picture of intemperance or grossness on 
that account, but rather proofs of comfort and virtuous principles. 
He who was so well pleased with the genteel and beautiful group, 
and their sandwiches in the steamer, should have reserved some of 
his admiration for honest tradesmen, who after their day’s hard toil 
was over, escorted their wives or daughters to make their purchases 
for the morrow or a longer period, which, we are sure, was the case 
with not a few of those, indecently declared by the author to have 
been in search of the means of gratifying low and brutal passions. 
Other hasty and erroneous views are not scarce in these volumes. 
For example— 

“ Regent-street terminates at this extremity in a flight of steps, de- 
scending into St. James’s Park, whose naked trees here intercepted the 
prospect ; while from among them might be seen, rising nobly in the dis- 
tance, the lofty roof of Westminster Abbey, flanked by its Gothic towers. 
In this fine situation, at the extremity of the street, overlooking the 
Park, the Abbey, and the surrounding palaces, stands a lofty column of 
stone, which J learned with wonder was intended to receive the statue of 
Frederick. late Duke of York. I could not help asking myself what the 
Duke of York had done for England, that she should thus commemorate 
him. Will not posterity be disposed to ask the same question, and to 
wonder to what achievement of his inglorious career, conspicuous only 
for ignominious failure as a general, for base and infamous collusion as a 
commander-in-chief—to what act of a life passed in dishonourable neglect 
of the common honesty which enjoins the scrupulous payment of one’s 
debts, and in low debauchery as a man, he is indebted for this honour, 
hitherto reserved as the noblest meed of heroes and patriots? Will it not 
at least be admitted that he has won his column at a cheaper rate than 
Trajan in ancient times, or Napoleon in our own ?”’—vol. i, pp. 202, 203. 

We are given to understand that the Duke of York’s debts will 
be paid to the uttermost farthing. At any rate, it is well known 
that on his death-bed he expressed not only an ardent hope, but a 
confident conviction, that such a result would attend the settlement 
of his affairs; and if there has been a distressing delay about the 
matter, his survivors have been to blame. But, independent of all 
these circumstances, had the American taken the trouble to read 
the history of the late European war, or even to question any. 
veteran in the British service, or pensioner upon a military fund, he 
could not have remained a single moment ignorant of what the 
Duke of York had done for England. “The Soldiers’ Friend” is 
a designation that requires no amplification for English ears. 
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But still, our author finds much to praise and admire in London. 
Take some of his notices of Regent Park, and Regent Street. 


“ Hanover Terrace, with the charming lodges near it, next awakened 
my admiration, and presently I stood bewildered, yet not displeased, be- 
fore the fantastic structures of Sussex Place. This is a curious group of 
buildings, in a Chinese taste, having a singular collection of octagonal 
towers, surmounted by cupolas and minarets. The effect of it is very 
odd; and though I felt no disposition to envy those who lived there, and 
whose ideas, as it struck me, were like to receive an eccentric and fantas- 
tic bent from the obliquity of their habitations, it served to give an air of 
variety to the whole scene, and greatly to enhance, by the effect of con- 
trast, the more regular and undeniable beauties of the surrounding ter- 
race. 

“From this point the grounds of the Park are seen with all their 
beauty. They present a great variety of agreeable objects, groves, gar- 
dens, sheets of water, the indentation of whose shores imitate the grace- 
ful caprice of nature, interspersed with villas, lodges, and airy bridges, 
and the view being closed in the distance by the nave and towers uf St. 
Catherine’s, the dome of the Coliseum, and the colonnades of the adjoin- 
ing terraces. The inhabitants of these mansions enjoy, in the heart of a 
great city, the sight of whatever is pleasing in the aspect of the most 
highly-ornamented scenes of rural life—for even sheep and cattle were 
not wanting to complete the picture of pleasing rusticity. Nor is it only 
in the sight of these objects that they found gratification. While many 
rolled over the smooth avenues in luxurious equipages, others of either 
sex ambled on beautiful and highly mettled horses, followed by neatly- 
dressed and equally well-mounted grooms ; while others, with an air of 
not inferior enjoyment, rambled on foot over the gravelled walks of the 
enclosures, or, seated on rustic benches at the sunny side of a grove, or 
by the margin of the water, pored over the pages of some attractive 
author ;—haply a Thomson, a Cowper, or some one of those descriptive 
poets of the land, who have sung so sweetly of rural scenes to a people 
formed by their tastes to appreciate their descriptions, and to sympathize 
in their ecstacies. The laugh and lively prattle of children, too, gave to 
the scene its most pleasing character of animation. Some were ferried 
over the water in pretty wherries, while others, hanging over the railings 
of the airy bridges which spanned the stream, seemed delighted to divide 
their luncheon with the majestic swans which sailed proudly below, and 
which for a moment forgot their stateliness and dignity in their eager 
efforts to catch the descending morsels. 

“T re-entered Portland Place by the Park Crescent, and bent my steps 
homewards. As I passed along this noble avenue, from its origin in the 
Regent's to its close in St. James’s Park, I had leisure again to admire 
its magnificence, and to appreciate the absurdity of comparing Broadway, 
or any street in America, to it. In the brilliancy derived from our trans- 
parent atmosphere, and unclouded deep-blue skies, and the dazzling 
splendour with which the sun shines through, revealing, gladdening, and 
vivifying every thing with the magnificence of an unimpeded and tropi- 
cal illumination, we possess, indeed, an advantage to which London and 
England are equally and for ever strangers. In the single particular of 
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unbounded movement and life, Broadway is moreover equal, from the 
simple circumstance of its immense length, and its being almost the only 
outlet to a great city, to Regent-street, ur any other that I am acquainted 
with. But in all else its attractions are not such as to entitle it to enter 
into the comparison. 

“In the first place, it is greatly inferior in spaciousness and width. 
In Broadway there is a perpetual and most displeasing variety in the 
height and fashion of the houses: each is a complete republican, that has 
grown up independently and in its own way. A giant of four stories, 
with a flat roof, looks down upon its next neighbour, a big-headed dwarf 
of one story, with a most ambitious attic. Here is a dwelling-house, 
there a shop. The windows and doors are scattered up and down, in 
defiance of symmetry, and in contempt of right lines, and the variety of 
colours is infinite. In Regent-street, on the contrary, there are continuous 
ranges of edifices, erected on a series of uniform plans, decorated with 
architectural ornaments, and coated with plaster of one uniform com- 
plexion. Perhaps the churches and public buildings that one passes in a 
walk in Broadway are in better style than those in Regent-street, though 
this, after all, is not saying much. With us there is a disposition to keep 
to classic tastes and approved models, while here the taste is to mingle 
beauties, however discordant, producing what is original and eccentric ; 
something which has had no precedent, and is likely to be followed by 
no imitation. In both places there is the same nuisance of omnibusses, 
and the same sufficiency of dust, though we excel wonderfully in noise, 


owing to the circumstance of our pavement being made of round pebble- 
stones.” —vyol. i, pp. 238-—244. 


Then, as to the street population of the two cities, he thinks the 
comparison is in favour of London, where there is an air of greater 
health, more fulness of muscle, and freshness of complexion, than 
in his own country. In London, he declares that the races are most 
distinctly marked—which is carrying his critical acumen somewhat 
too far, but not so far or so offensively and gratuitously as he pushes 
it. He not only asserts that the gentleman was easily distinguish- 
able from the labouring classes, whose “‘ mouth and jaws announced 
bull-dog capacity to tear and masticate their hard-earned food,” 
and among whom ‘“ there was often q preposterous development of 
the neck, the shoulders, the arms, and hands ;” but even “ the 
trader had a very different air” when compared with the gentleman. 
‘“‘ There was a blending of haughtiness and humiliation, a versatility 
held in preparation for contact with inferiors or the great ; a look 
which could catch the expression of contempt and scorn, or soften 
at once into a complacent simper and cringing obsequiousness.” 
There is in all this far too much of dogmatic precision, and some- 
thing more disgustingly aristocratic than any thing we ever heard 
muttered by any Englishman. But we have less patience with him 
when he comes to the fair. 

“The women whom I saw were nearly all plump and comely, and their 
complexions were universally good, even in this dingy atmosphere. To be 
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sure, their faces were nearly all dirty, at which I was the less disposed to 
wonder when I found, on getting to my lodgings, that my own was in the 
same condition. I had several times used my handkerchief in removing 
objects which had fastened on my face ; these proved to be sooty parti- 
cles, detached from the chimneys and furnaces of the mighty Babylon; 
and I found, on consulting my mirror, that I was, and had probably been 
so for some time, the proud possessor of an exceedingly well-defined 
coal-black whisker on the left cheek, together with a very promising 
mustache on the opposite side. 

« But to return from my own face to the more pleasing study of 
those of the women: I have to remark that they were almost all ex- 
pressive, and many of them very beautiful. Moreover, they generally 
surmounted well-formed and often swan-like necks, reposing on nobly- 
expanding bosoms. In descending, the analysis became less satisfactory, 
for their forms were, almost universally, bad ; the upper part of the bodies 
was too large for the lower ; the foundation seemed crushed by the weight 
of the superstructure. There was of course a limit to the observations 
une might make in the street ; but to a man of any observation, or at all 
knowing in matters of this nature, used to induction, or capable, from the 
habit of ratiocination, of remounting from things seen and real to things 
hidden and unseen, there was little risk of injustice, in noticing the awk- 
ward bending of the ankle, to infer malformation above. The feet were, 
for the most part, pondercus and flat, indicating both an inherent ugliness 
and defective shoeing. They were often crooked and full of excrescences ; 
nor did they always correspond exactly, and seem to be mates. Some- 
times both had a leaning one way ; the right fuot out and the left in, for 
instance. I was more than once reminded of a stout double-decker, with 
high poop and heavy counter, lying down in strong breezes under double- 
reefed topsails. 

“The gait, of course, of women thus formed was shuffling, heavy, and 
lumbering, destitute alike of harmony and ease. 

“In general, the women were not well dressed: there was abundant 
evidence of defective taste, and an ignorance of the effect of colours. 
Indeed, it seemed that there were few ladies in the street; and that it was 
not the fashion for them to appear there, still less to look out of the win- 
dow. The character of most of these females seemed to account for this 
restriction; it was only occasionally I saw a modest woman, followed 
closely by a servant in livery. I was particularly struck with an immense 
variety in the size of the females; the extreme height of some, and the 
equally wonderful smallness of others; when, occasionally, they came be- 
side each other, the contrast was most preposterous. I could only account 
for this decrepance by supposing that the big ones were fresh from the 
cuuntry ; and I found, on inquiry, that they were probably from York- 
shire, while the ‘ little uns’ were unquestionably the dwindlings and de- 
preciations of the race, through long successive generations of a London 
existence ; condensed, constrained, pinched up, and breathing and feeding 
unwholesomely.”—vol. i, pp. 251—256. 


The American must be “ knowing in matters of this nature” in- 
deed, when he can tell a Yorkshire from a London female. But his 
heresy or haste may be estimated on such subtle points as difference 
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of birth-place or station in life, when we find him declaring that in 
London “ the poor made way for the well-dressed with a cringing 
air.” ‘ Rural justice, with its stocks and whipping-post, had in- 
culeated a lesson of experience which they were not likely to for- 
get.” ‘ There were none (boys) to drive hoops against one’s shins.” 
«Such as carried burdens abandoned the side-walk, and kept to 
the middle of the street.” These, and many other equally confi- 
dent statements, contain much that is new to us, and new, we be-: 
lieve, tomost people who are intimately acquainted with the thronged 
thoroughfares of the English metropolis. Upon the whole, it seems 
that the author, in consequence of certain hastily formed opinions 
of a sweeping nature regarding the working classes in Eng- 
land, and by a rigid trial of their condition, according to demo- 
cratic prejudices, has fortified himself in many of those prejudices, 
unintentionally it is believed, by some chance circumstances or in- 
accurate information, and that he has by no means uniformly drawn 
his pictures so as to strike another stranger as happy, although my 


may be spirited enough, or honestly intended. After part of a wal 
with him in the City, we must part. 


“ Beyond Temple Bar the road assumed the name of Fleet-street. It 
was of more ancient date and less well built than the Strand; but not 
less abounding in population, activity, and the multiplied emblems of 
wealth. I was much struck with the brilliancy of the shops the whole 
way to the heart of the City. Many of them, instead of the ordinary 
panes of glass, had, for the better exhibition of their goods, large plates, 
of the most costly description, such as are used for mirrors, each of them 
being worth some pounds sterling. The goods were opened out, and 
tastefully and temptingly exposed to view. There was a much greater 
subdivision of business and classification of pursuits than with us. A 
splendidly fitted building would be devoted exclugively to the exposition 
and sale of the single article of shawls, and the same with every thing © 
else. My friend told me that so great is the extent of business here, and 
so enormous the transactions, that though dealers are satisfied with much 
less profit than with us, they yet realize the most colossal fortunes. They 
do not change their mode of living and begin to incur extravagant ex- 
pense so soon as with us; but live on in a quiet and comfortable way, 
training up their children, though often inheritors of a princely fortune, 
to the same occupation with themselves, and keeping up well-known es- 
tablishments in the same family from father to son. 

‘In the course of our walk he pointed out the establishment of a man 
who had become a millionaire by the sale of linen; told me of another 
who was a hosier, and at the same time the possessor of the finest stud of 
horses in the world, and who thought nothing of giving five or six thou- 
sand guineas fora great winner at Epsom or Doncaster, in order to im- 
prove his breeding stock. He had sold stockings by the pair all the days 
of his life, and was bringing up his son to sell stockings when he should 
be no more. A gloomy-looking shop, without show or external ornament 
of any sort, was pointed out to me as the establishment of the jewellers 
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and silversmiths to the King. Here are perpetually deposited enormous 
quantities of plate, either their own, or on which they have advanced 
money, or else for safe keeping during the absence of the owners from 
their mansions. It was through some advance of money or mortgage 
that this house came in possession of extensive and valuable coal-mines 
in New-Brunswick, of which the mere agencies are making people rich 
in some of our Atlantic cities.”—vol. i, pp. 279—281. 





Art. VI.—Chapters of Contemporary History. By Sir Joun Watsn, Bart. 
London: Murray. 1836. 


Tus is a strongly political publication, containing the doctrines 
and statements of high conservatism, and issued, we presume, at 
the suggestion of the Carlton Club, at atime when the party whose 
integrity and wisdom it proclaims, perceive that their power is in 
imminent jeopardy. It seems to present the entire creed of the 
toryism of the day, which has been forced to take Sir Robert Peel 
as its high priest ; and while it evinces much talent and ingenuity, 
no one who is not wedded to the party whose interests and views it 
advocates, can possibly be biind to the fact, that many of its plau- 
sibilities in statement and argument are extremely erroneous. We 
have often been struck with the contradictions which are not un- 
frequent in the reasonings and allegations of these chapters, and 
still more so with the reiteration of many assertions which have 
again and again been refuted. The spirit of special pleading, too, 
which pervades the work from beginning to end—the partial state- 
ment of facts, or the neglect of a recognition of many influential 
circumstances that ought to be fully beheld and understood, and 
which occurred before the cominencement of the period embraced 
by this Contemporary History, can only mislead those who are 
ignorant of the mind of this country, and of the progress of public 
opinion during the last twenty years. Indeed, it will astonish us 
if Sir John Walsh accomplish more than show the zeal of a forlorn 
hope by this effort ; for, admitting its ability and subtlety, no chi- 
mera more extravagant surely can be entertained at this time of 
day, than that the doctrines of high toryism should maintain their 
ancient ground, or than that the age, which has outgrown so many 
antique usages and institutions, should not demand their renovation. 
We need not do more than glance very summarily at some of the 
statements and arguments brought forward in this Contemporary 
History, to prove that it deals largely in the most commonly al- 
leged, and equally commonly refuted doctrines of bye-gone days, 
and of a rapidly declining school of statesmen. 

The first chapter treats of the ‘“‘ Administration of Lord Grey, 
from the opening of the first reformed parliament to his retirement.” 
Here the author professes te give a just view of the history and 
fate of that administration. His statement is this :— 
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«It was the declared purpose, and I have no doubt the sincere intention 
of Lord Grey's government, to satisfy the desires of the body of the people 
for amore active and direct participation in political power, by the extensive 
changes introduced by the Reform Bill. It was their favourite position that 
the nation contained within its bosom no elements of hostility to our institu- 
tions, to the mixed character of our constitution, or to the framework of our 
society. They considered that the popular demand for parliamentary reform 
was a just and a reasonable one, and that its concession was imperatively 
required by the wants of an age of increased intelligence and civilization. 
They argued that the public mind, satisfied in this respect by a wide and li- 
beral extension of the basis of representation, would be placed far more in 
harmony with the other branches of the constitution. They contended that 
the security of the whole fabric would be confirmed by this timely and proper 
concession. They believed, in short, that the spirit of democracy in Eng- 
land was a mild, moderate, mitigated feeling ; that it usurped no prepon- 
derance over the opinions of any class; that it was regulated and counter- 
balanced by attachment to our constitution, and by a sentiment of respect 
for the higher orders of our society. ‘They conceived that it would be 
abundantly contented with what it had acquired; that it contained no germ 
of increase—no principle of encroachment; and that appeased by what it 
had obtained, there would be no reviving appetite to satisfy by fresh 
concessions. They therefore proclaimed that organic change should cease 
with the Reform Bill, (if, indeed, they admitted that measure to possess 
such a character) ; they calculated that the materials of resistance to fur- 
ther organic changes, would be greatly augmented by its passing; and they 
held out as the practical result of it, no fresh attacks upon the great land- 
marks of our constitution, but a variety of useful ameliorations in the details 
of our ecclessiastical, legal, financial, and commercial establishments.” — 
pp. 2, 3. 


He goes on to say, that ‘‘ Lord Grey’s policy was almost identi- 
cal with that traced out by Sir Robert Peel in his late short admi- 
nistration.” Ifthis last assertion be a true account of the facts, may 
we not ask, why did not Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues, when 
formerly in power, anticipate the whigs by a wholesome measure of 
reform, when a comparatively mild act would have been gladly ac- 
cepted by the people? or why such stern opposition was main- 
tained by the tories to the whigs, when the latter did that which 
no ministry, (after the Duke of Wellington’s famous declaration on 
the subject of reform, which was so fatal to his party), could resist 
introducing? If the tories had done that which it was their duty to 
do, and at the proper season, the whigs would not have come into 
power. It is no boast for Sir Robert Peel to do that at last, which 
he did reluctantly, and when he could no longer help it. This is a 
view which seems of itself sufficient to make the people of this 
country jealous of his honesty. But to return to the author’s ac- 
count of what was Lord Grey’s policy—his argument is, that it 
was essentially conservative, and that after the great measure of 
parliamentary reform had been carried, the whigs thought that 
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nothing more than “ a variety of useful ameliorations in the details 
of our ecclesiastical, legal, financial, and commercial establish- 
ments,” was necessary. The term useful is too vague for an 
distinct announcement; but if Lord Grey or Sir Robert Peel 
looked upon the reform in parliament as a final and full measure, 
that was not to be practically followed out by other great changes, 
such as corporation reform, they were surely very ignorant of the 
voice of the country, and were long enough in office when their 
places were taken by others. 

The great faults we find with the chapter now under considera- 
tion are, that it leaves out of view the necessity—which high tory 
policy long relentlessly pursued—created for sweeping and organic 
reforms ; and that while it breathes hatred of the whigs, it yet 
argues that Lord Grey’s administration was essentially conservative. 
There is much more matter in this chapter that admits of refuta- 
tion or explanation, as it appears to us. ‘The author’s own statement 
of part of his creed, however, will, without a word of commentary, 
enable the reader to judge, with no small degree of accuracy, what are 
its weak and its strong points. He has been asking, with an air of tri- 
umph, where and when was the misgovernment of the tories detected 
—where the corruptions—where the prodigality?, And having added 
that Lord Grey’s cabinet was dissolved through internal differ- 
ences, without having been able to make any disclosures that blacken 
the character of the tories, or that support the oft reiterated asser- 
tion of their century of misrule, he says— 

“It is not with the sole view of undertaking the defence or the pane- 
gyric of former administrations that I would wish to point attention to these 
facts. It is not to justify Mr. Pitt, or to exculpate Lord Castlereagh, 
or to eulogize Lord Liverpool or Mr. Canning, that I appeal to this tacit 
yet convincing refutation of the attacks upon their political conduct. My 
object is to vindicate the form of government under which they acted, 
lived, and died, from the charges which are so ceaselessly urged against it. 
If the Constitution under which we were born, and the system under 
which we have passed the larger porticn of our lives, were in reality but 
one mass of abuses, but one vast conspiracy against the interest and hap- 
piness of the community, how does it arise that so complete areform, that 
so entire a change of men has thrown no light upon the concealed iniqui- 
ties? I do not speak the language of party; my connexion with party has 
been short, and of recent date; but I revert to the opinions and feelings 
I have entertained from my childhood upwards. I loved the English con- 
stitution, not because I considered it a mere machine in the hands of party, 
but because I thought that I saw in it the union of stability and order, 
with rational freedom—that I found an active, enlightened, and efficient 
control over the conduct of public men, without faction or tarbulence— 
because it was liberty without the preponderance of democracy. I disbe- 
lieved in the existence of gross abuses, because I considered that they 
could neither have remained concealed, nor have been maintained openly 
under such a system. Had the reaent changes drawn the curtain aside 
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which veiled political profligacy and corruption, I should have experienced 
the mortification of discovering myself the most egregious of dupes; I 
should have felt the most depressing of all sensations, that of discovering 
the worthlessness and deceit of what had been the cherished object of my 
earliest veneration, which had long commanded the homage rendered to 
excellence and virtue.” —pp. 32—34. 


This is all very self-complacent in you, Sir John; but how many 
ersons are there in this country who will be of one mind with you ? 

Fou, we hope and believe. | 

The second chapter contains ‘‘ Remarks on the composition and 
character of the first Reformed Parliament,” and along with much 
truth, of course presents not a few party views. To be a full length 
picture, it should let the reader perceive the condition to which 
tory mismanagement in times past, and their contemporaneous in- 
trigues, reduced the whigs. These things, together with an intract- 
able Stanley and Graham, the increased power and demands of the 
movement party, and the timid and vacillating conduct of the whigs 
themselves, were more than suflicient to destroy the first reformed 
parliament. 

When characterizing the different parties of this parliament, it is 
worth while to notice what the author, in his unmeasured admiration 
of Sir Robert Peel says of him, as the leader of the conservatives. 


« A description of the feelings and conduct of the party at this period, 
which should omit all mention of the leader, who was the regulating 
spirit of the whole, would be imperfect indeed. The national interest, 
awakened by his more recent and splendid exertions at the head of his 
short-lived administration, may withdraw attention from this less marked 
period of hiscareer. The future may have in store for him a long, 
brilliant, and successful course, which may throw into deeper shade this 
brief time of less prosperous fortune. Yet the biographer of the life of 
Sir Robert Peel will not pass with a hasty step over this portion of his 
political existence. It was no common trial for the former leader of the 
House of Commons to look round upon the thin train of dejected follow- 
ers, from whose front ranks so many of his best supporters, of his most 
confidential friends, and most efficient coadjutors in debate, had disap- 
peared. It was some provocation even to find himself jostled from that 
place which the prescriptive courtesies of other times would have sponta- 
neously yielded to him, by the rude and novel intrusion of a hostile fac- 
tion.” —pp. 50, 51. 


The panegyrist understands, we daresay, some of the Right Ho- 
nourable Baronet’s provocations to anicety, and has expressed with 
great exactness a portion of the conservatory theory of sentiments, 
when he speaks of what are called prescriptive courtesies, and the 
rude intrusion of a hostile faction. But now that this intrusion and 
provocation has been repeated, and threaten to be permanent, why 
should we wonder at the misrepresentations and rage which grie- 
vous disappointments and misusage naturally engender, or wonder at 
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the loud and great pretensions set up in the author's third chapter, 
which is ‘ On the Conservative Party?” Now, let us see what is 
his definition of the meaning of the title. 


‘‘] have sometimes heard it asked, what is a conservative—what does 
the word mean? I think that I can give ashort and clear definition. A 
conservative is @ man attached upon principle to the English constitu- 
tion, to the established church, to our mixed institutions. Well, but so is, 
or at least so was, a whig of the old school. There is another character- 
istic—a conservative is one who, having this loyalty to the constitution, 
believes it is threatened with subversion by the encroachments of demo. 
cracy, and is prepared to defend it against that danger. The conserva- 
tive party, therefore, includes all those shades and degrees of political 
Opinion, from the ,disciple of moderate whig principles to the most de- 
voted champion of ancient usages, who agree in these two points—attach- 
ment to King, Lords, Commons, Church, and State, and a belief that 
there isa pressing danger of these institutions being overborne by the 
weight of the democracy. 

“I have cited the two extremes embraced by the conservative party, 
but it takes its prevailing colour from the bulk of the main body, who 
have been formed from the materials I have described, and who adhere to 

the opinions they have always maintained. When, therefore, all the 
charges of bigotry and selfishness, which | have repeated in the beginning 
of this chapter, are preferred against us, we repel them as originating in 
the grossest misconception, or the most wilful perversion of the truth. 

We are no reluctant, tardy, insincere converts to the cause of practical 
reform—we do not yield a constrained and interested acquiescence to an 
overpowering necessity. We are not inconsistent with ourselves. The 
great body of the conservatives in the empire would have supported as 
heartily all Sir Robert Peel’s proposed measures of last session ten years 
ago as they would now. We are not inconsistent, and we are in a posi- 
tion which enables us to receive recruits, who are guilty of no inconsis- 
tency incoming to us. Wherever the ministry or the movement enter 
upon a new stage of their progress—wherever, one object having been 
accomplished, they start a new game—wherever they direct their engines 
against some institution which they had hitherto spared, or assail openly 
some point which they had only before covertly attacked—a portion of 
their adherents are justified in breaking away from them. They who are 
perpetually taking fresh strides in a new and hazardous path have no 
right to brand those of their followers who pause as deserters, unless they 
are prepared to assert that fidelity to party is a more ae duty than 
attachment to principle.” —pp. 77—79. 

Here is conservative morals and principles with a vengeance, on- 
ly to be balanced by the boldness of some of the inaccuracies in 
alk of fact, which the cited passage contains. But to confine 
ourselves to the avowed conservative principle, which runs in these 
terms, ‘‘ wherever the ministry or the movement enter upon a new 
stage of their progress,” and so on, ‘a portion of their adherents 
are justified in breaking away from them.” Why, what a motley 
group are the conservatives willing to become, in order that they 
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may oust a liberal or movement ministry, and this too without in- 
quiring whether the proposed innovation be an improvement or no ! 
Nay, the author declares roundly, that his party maintains “ that 
innovation is always in its nature opposed to improvement ;” and 
this he illustrates by comparing physical phenomena and laws 
which are constant and uniform, with moral causes and develop- 
ments, which are as various and changeable as are the stages of 
knowledge and the habits, customs, and creeds of distant nations 
or of different eras. 


“ Let us take the discoveries of Newton for example, which shed un- 
dying glory on the country which gave him birth, and which raise hu- 
man nature itself toa higher scale in the creation, to a more intimate 
knowledge of the scheme and the attributes of its mighty Author. When 
by the great law of gravity, the immortal philosopher explained all the 
wonderful mechanism of planetary motion, certain slight irregularities 
caught his attention, trifling vacillations which he was unable to account 
for upon his system, and which he was disposed to consider as exceptions 
attributable to the little caprices of nature. 

“The later observations of the eminent French mathematicians, and 
their use of new and refined methods of calculation, proved those appa- 
rent deviations to be strict results of an extended application of his prin- 
ciples. ‘They discovered that these disturbances, as they are called, were 
the effects of the reciprocal action of the gravity of the different planetary 
bodies upon each other, and farther, that by a beautiful nicety in the 
adjustment, they balanced each other, so as never to introduce any per- 
manent irregularity into the system. Here, then, is progress, wholesome, 
sound, indisputable progress—a principle satisfactorily explaining new 
facts, and the new facts corroborating the truth of the principle. Sup- 
pose now that we had found in La Place or La Grange a radical reformer 
in astronomical science—that their ingenuity had detected a flaw in the 
reasoning of the Principia — that the immortal discoveries of Newton had 
been reduced to the level of the whirlpools of Des Cartes, or any other 
fanciful and exploded theory, would this have been advance? How we 
should have regretted the overthrow of that noble and lucid system—how 
we should have mourned that our mental vision, which had been extend- 
ed almost to embrace infinity, should have again been contracted to a 
narrow span! How painfully and reluctantly should we have surren- 
dered the high and pure thoughts, the splendid prospect of the economy of 
the universe, which this proudest achievement of human intellect had 
spread before us! and with what a cold scepticism as to the reality of 
truth in anything— with what a mortified sense of the fallibility of our 
powers should we have recalled our absolute belief in a theory, which, 
while it enables the imagination to wing its loftiest flight, rests upon 
reason’s firmest basis.’”"—pp. 74—76. 


The doctrines of conservatism are then, we are to believe, as 
sure, invariable, and demonstrably ‘just and true, as Newton’s 
Principia. Is there any thing like begging of the question in this - 
outrageous comparison? But, to let Sir John’s logic pass, we must 
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admire the consistency of the conservative Principia, which are to 
receive and sustain the admixture lent by every recruit that may 
desert the reformers at any one stage of their march. Truly such 
an accommodating spirit as pervades the leaders of the Carlton 
Club, must in a few years entice and enlist myriads of troops, and 
swallow up every opposing party. 

The author attempts to put a meaning upon the term innova- 
tion, in the course of his argument, which is neither just nor the 
one usually understood. He uses it, he says, as meaning “ the 
substitution of a new and untried system for an old one.” But, 
instead of an uprooting process, why may not the term be explained 
as our reformers do, viz. as meaning that something is added where 
age, neglect, or misuse has occasioned defects, and which is in such 
perfect keeping with the character of the original, as to give it all 
the freshness and strength of youth, and be in truth the only means 
by which its virtual existence can be preserved? Or, why may not 
innovation be used as meaning something that introduces an entirely 
new object, without deranging any institutions that are old and 
found good, according to the demands of new exigencies? In what 
other way has that undefined creature, the British constitution, 
grown up? It had a beginning, an infancy, a youth, a manhood, 
and, as we believe, a frail age that was susceptible of improvement; 
that for this purpose innovations were required, several of which 
have already been introduced, and of such a wholesome and healthy 
nature as are perfectly delightful to think of and behold. 

The author admits and laments, that two of what he calls the 
essential portions of the British constitution—the Church and the 
House of Peers—are in imminent danger. But who are the great 
promoters of this danger? The conservatives blame the movement 
party, and these in return accuse the conservatives. Between them, 
what can be said which every one who is not infatuated, and who 
watches the signs of the times, does not readily answer ? We there- 
fore rather call the attention of the reader to some passages which 
we cite, in conclusion, from the work before us, in which the whole 
strength of conservatism is put forward with more than ordinary 
ability, and which yet cannot disguise the despair of the party, in- 
asmuch as the author at one time beholds monsters in the path, at 
other times he boasts, and again he spins a fine theory which is at 
open war with justice, common sense, and experience. All these, 
and other symptoms of weakness and error, are to be found in the 
three last chapters of his work, viz. that ‘‘ On the House of Lords,” 
that “On the objects of the Movement or Radical Party,” and 
that wire-spun one ‘‘ On the State of Ireland.” 

The author entertains hopes of the House of Peers, if it will 
follow his advice. 


“ The conservative body in the House of Lords possesses, in the highest 
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degree, the requisites of talent, firmness of purpose, elevation, and in- 
tegrity of character. It appears to me, that there isa much more me- 
thodical and practical mode of transacting public business there, than in 
the House of Commons. They are less overlaid with second-rate 
speeches, debates on insignificant subjects, petitions, and all the cumbrous 
impediments which clog every step of the Commons. I think that they 
may avail themselves of these advantages, to come more prominently 
forward to divide the attention of the public, and to contrast themselves 
advantageously with the popular assembly. As it is, the lower House 
profits by its own defects. 

« After the session has commenced, and one or two debates upon mo- 
tions for papers, or upon the address, have taken place, the House of 
Lords has nothing to dv. Bills upen all sorts of important matters are 
introduced into the Commons. and drag their weary length along amidst 
every sort of tedious procrastination and delay. It is seldom that any 
pass before three-fourths of the session have elapsed, and, just at the very 
close, after the public have become thoroughly wearied with their names, 
and the long wordy debates which have marked their progress, they are 
sent up in a mass to the lords. All this time the upper House has had no 
real business of any kind. In its legislative capacity it has been quite 
unemployed. 

“We have the masculine understanding and energy of the Duke of 
Wellington—we have the profound legal acquirements and lucid eloquence 
of Lord Lyndhurst—we have received the important accessions of Lords 
Canterbury, Ashburton, and Abinger—we have the statesmanlike abilities 
of Lords Aberdeen, Wharncliffe, and Harrowby. We want no means of 
producing an impression upon the public mind, and of enabling the House 
of Lords to take that prominent place in the eyes of the nation to which 
its station entitles it. It places itself in an unnecessarily subordinate and 
disadvantageous situation, when it consents to wait upon the dilatoriness 
of the Commons, and when it restricts its labours to the correction and 
revision of theirs. It is thus thrown into the shade, its existence is 
almost forgotten, and it only comes into action at the very end of the 
session; and is only known as rejecting, postponing, or modifying the 
measures of the lower House.”—pp. 90—93. 

Yes, make the Lords bring forward good measures of their own, 
and not obstruct the wise and necessary ones sent up to them, and 
they are safe. But they neither do the one thing nor the other, and 
are therefore in danger. What says Sir John of the movement party ? 


“* With the movement everything is built upon sand ; they have no fixed 
principles of conduct; they have no opinions of their own. They owe 
allegiance to what they call the will of the people, and they are prepared 
to follow this guide wherever it pleases to lead them. ‘To-day they may 
uphold the throne, or the peerage, or the church, next week half-a-dozen 
articles in a leading journal may have changed their purposes, and the 
may assail these institutions as condemned by the spirit of the age, and the 
voice of the public. 

‘One is always tempted to exclaim with the French conventionalist, 
‘Depuis qu’on nou; rassassie de principes, comment est ce qu’on ne se 
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souvient jamais que la stabilité est aussi un principe.’ When a party 
adopt as their device the infallibility of the popular opinion of the hour, 
and prescribe as a duty implicit obedience to its mandates, it must appear 
evident that social institutions are built upon a basis fleeting and unsub- 
stantial as the wind. Nothing is certain except that to-morrow will 
bring forth something totally different from to-day. This code of the 
movement is in some respects exceedingly convenient. It absolves 
them from the necessity of any elaborate explanation of their views, 
principles, or objects. It releases them from the obligation of consistency, 
or of adherence to any opinions. 

‘I believe that the majority of them have never sought or wished any 
great changes in our social system, but live from hand to mouth, caring 
very little about that future which they would render so uncertain, but 
just occupied with the immediate object, and seeking to recommend them- 
selves to their constituents, or to make a sensation in the public eye by 
their advocacy of vote by ballot, triennial parliaments, or any other 
popular questions. They are borne along, drifting down the rapid cur- 
rent of events, making frequent splashes in the water to persuade others, 
and perhaps to delude themselves, that they are really swimming towards 
a fixed point. 

** Since the nation has unhappily, of late years, been so much habituated 
to political excitement, channels have been formed through which the 
restless part of the community have been accustomed to be acted upon, 
and they respond easily when the chord is touched by the well-known 
hand. ‘The whole machinery of agitation is matured. The newspaper 
editor has his hint—the getter-up of petitions makes his usual circuit— 
the signatures which are given one year for reform, or for Mr. and Mrs, 
Deacle, are given the next in favour of the municipal corporations bill, 
or whatever is the clap-trap of the day ; and what appears to be a great, 
simultaneous, unpremeditated movement of the public mind, is traceable 
to the activity and bustle of a few individuals, who know how to give an 
impulse. 

‘«*T conceive that the present leaders of the English movement party in 
parliament act upon no definite plan—that they have no outline for the 
future clearly traced. They perceive that there is a current setting 
strongly in the democratic direction, and they embark upon it, adven- 
turers in a voyage of discovery. Where it is to waft them they do not 
distinctly see ; and few of them seem to have thrown off, at least osten- 
sibly, all attachment to the English constitution. I imagine that, just at 
this moment, they would be quite puzzled, were the government actually 
in their hands, to know what use to make of it, or to what extent they 
should go in realizing the visions they have indulged in. As yet there is 
something so little practical in their schemes, that I almost regretted, . 
when Lord Melbourne’s government was formed, that a due proportion 
of them had not been included in the cabinet.’”’—pp. 99—104. 

Just so—the press, and numerous petitions, are inconvenient cus- 
tomers for the conservative interest. But yet, why should that 
interest be at stake, since the movement party are so unstable, so 
unsystematic ? Because the mass of the people of England, and of 
the whole empire, think otherwise than the author does. Then 
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mark Sir John’s charitable construction of radical motives ; surely 
they can do no harm. 

On the state of Ireland—after stating that he has never “‘ been able, 
in the speeches of Lord John Russell, to trace the slightest indica- 
tion that his mind had caught the distinguishing features of the case,” 
a criticism which, though intended to mystify the subject, is after 
all complimentary to the people, since the great body of them un- 
derstand Lord John perfectly, because the dictates of justice are 
plain and forcible—our author gives what he conceives to be a fair 
epitome of the opinions of the ministerial party, and next, an epi- 
tome of what his answer would be to them, which we can alone 
now find room for. It runs thus :— 


“I would appeal to any unprejudiced mind if such a state of things is 
not in its nature most delicate to deal with ?—if the difficulties be not 
great ?—if the claims on both sides do not demand our best attention ?— 
and if those of the Protestants have not a deep foundation in justice and 
policy? They may urge with truth— We acknowledge our disparity of 
numbers; but do not, in the name of reason and of equity, put our claims 
upon your support and protection on that sole basis. We hold all the 
property of the country, not by the conquest of yesterday, not by spolia- 
tion, but by a title of centuries ;—we comprise a large proportion of the 
intelligence, acquirement, and civilization of the nation ;—we have esta- 
blished ourselves, or our forefathers have, under the wing of British pro- 
tection ;—we have maintained an unshaken loyalty to you, of which you 
have the best guarantee in the strong necessity which we have of your 
support ;—we profess the same pure religious faith (the religion of free- 
dom and independence) with yourselves. Do not sacrifice us, and all the 
high national interests which are linked to us, to the artful machinations 
and insidious encroachments of our irreconcilable foes. In them England 
will ever have the hollowest friends, or the most formidable concealed 
enemies: they have never relinquished or abandoned their final objects ; 
they have never even condescended to deceive you, by agreeing to a 
nominal compromise; they continue, step by step, to pursue their aims, 
which are—the entire overthrow of the established church, the confisca- 
tion of our property, and the separation of the two countries,’ 

‘* No British statesman can entirely shut his ears to the truth and the 
force of such an appeal. No one can deny that however much, in some 
cases, the violence, party spirit, and arrogant demeanor of the orangemen 
may require to be repressed and discountenanced, yet that, as a whole, 
the protestant portion of the Irish nation have, on the grounds of expe- 
diency, of generous feeling, and of rigid justice, the most imperative 
claims upon the sympathy and support of England.”—pp. 126—128. 


If our readers wish to have a fuller service of rank toryism than 
our extracts from these ‘‘ Chapters of Contemporary History” offer, 
they will find abundance, by recurring to the work itself. Although 
it has put forth in the ablest manner, as we believe, the doctrines, 
the pretensions, and the prognostications of the tory party, there 
surely can be but few in the realm that can be won or awed thereby. 
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There are certain great principles of justice and human action, which 
sophistry or misrepresentation cannot hide or distract. And what.. 
ever be the name of our politica! parties, we believe there are not 
amongst the most radical of them, many of them who have not at 
heart improvement, instead of revolution. It will take far more 
than Sir John Walsh’s strictures and eloquence to convince candid 
and cool minds that we are now upon a precipice, or half so near 
it, as before the passing of the Parliamentary Reform Bill—nay, 
than we should soon be, were the conservatives agai in power. 





Arr. VII.—Sketches by “‘ Boz,” illustrative of Every-day Life and Every. 
day People. 2 vols. London: Macrone. 1836. 


Tue author’s professed object in these ‘‘ Sketches,” is to present 
little pictures of life and manners as they really exist—and, we may 
add, as they exist in London. But writers who attempt this style 
of representation, however much they may desire to abide by reality, 
ever find, that unless they call in the aid of imagination, both to 
dispose of facts and real scenes in a picturesque order, and to co- 
lour these with strikingly contrasted tints, they fail in producing 
anything that is at all equal with the effect experienced by their 
own sensibilities when eye-witnesses of such realities. Strong relief 
is required in the picture, to make up for the want of a number of 
nameless touches, movements, and influences, which the actual ob- 
jects and scenes sought to be represented necessarily possess and 
are surrounded by. A landscape painter, although he must intro- 
duce trees, fields, and water in his picture, must, to attract notice 
and excite delight, produce some leading definable sentiment ; and, 
to do so, an artful composition of the component elements or parts 
must be observed. His field is limited, in so far as the picture 
goes ; but it requires all the knowledge gained by the most extend- 
ed observation and study, and all the generalization of correct taste, 
to point out to him how that field can be most effectively filled. In 
like manner, he who endeavours by narrative to place the words and 
actions that prevail in real life arrestingly before his readers, whe- 
ther these belong to domestic scenes, or the comic and tragic 
events that are every day and every where crowding human history, 
must, with an artist’s selecting, disposing, and colouring power, 
exert his judgment, fancy, and taste; otherwise he will be tame, 
destitute of pointed sentiment, and in reality not a painter or de- 
scriber of life and manners as they actually are observed and felt in 
man’s daily intercourse with the world. ‘The only matters, there- 
fore, in which such writers as the one before us differ fram novelists 
and romancers, are that their subjects are more simple groups, ra- 
pidly outlined, and that they are confined to more familiar and un- 
dignified subjects. On these accounts it seems to us that they re- 
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quire more highly-wrought colouring, more powerful contrasts, more 
sudden transitions—in short, more relief, and more dramatic art, 
than the extended and complicated plots of a regular novel. Our 
author, it appears to us, is not possessed of these requisites in a 
high degree, as regards short and effective sketches of ordinary life 
aud manners. His knowledge is extensive, his observation acute, 
and his sentiments sound and instructive ; but yet, we do not ge- 
nerally find that he has made the most of his subject, or come up 
to what might be expected from his head and his pen. We admit 
that he paints gloomy scenes with great power, and with a severe 
truth; but even in these instances he has somehow rather made his 
pictures repulsive than pathetic or elevating; which, we think, is 
owing to the want of the most advantageous subordination or keep- 
ing in the parts. 

The choice of the subjects, too, as well as the treatment of them, 
gives these volumes rather an unattractive character. ‘The tales, 
for the most part, are gloomy and sombre, or somewhat misanthro- 
pic and scornful. Though illustrated by George Cruikshank’s pen- 
cil, the narrative is generally serious in its spirit—which may seem 
an incongruity. One thing is certain, that Cruikshank’s humour, 
wedded to humorous tales, can produce as much tender sentiment 
and forcible instruction as most solemn attempts either in pulpit or 
closet can do. 

The sketches in these velumes are numerous, and there is not one 
of them in which a considerable degree of ability and knowledge of hu- 
man nature are not apparent. There is, however, a somewhat tire- 
some sameness of style and thought felt, as one proceeds from chap- 
ter to chapter. Several of the characters and incidents are exaggera- 
tions and caricatures, rather than strong and felicitous outlines. Still, 
the work is talented, and superior to a vast number of those light 
efforts that are constantly teeming from the press. The tales pro- 
ceed with spirit, the language is easy and polished, and the dia- 
logues are particularly well managed ; so that we are neither astu- 
nished to learn that several of the sketches were very favourably re- 
ceived on their original appearance in different periodicals, nor any 
thing but pleased to hear, that, should these volumes be approved 
of, the author hopes to repeat his efforts on a more extensive scale. 
We are sure he is able to deal with more elevated subjects, and 
treat them with a more joyous spirit than he has here exhibited. 
But more than enough of vague criticism and fault-finding has been 
set down. We will therefore do better by letting our readers have 
a few specimens of the work, that they may judge independently of 
us, and for themselves. Our first extract shall be the very first 
paragraph of the work, under the title of ‘“* The Parish.”’ 


‘‘How much is conveyed in those two short words— The parish !’ 
And with how many tales of distress and misery, of broken fortune, and 
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ruined hopes, too often of unrelieved wretchedness and successful knavery, 
are they associated! A poor man, with small earnings, and a large family, 
just manages to live on from hand to mouth, and to procure food from day 
to day; he has barely sufficient to satisfy the present cravings of nature, 
and can take no heed of the future; his taxes are in arrear; quarter day 
passes by; another quarter day arrives: he can procure no more quarter 
for himself, and is summoned by—the parish. His goods are distrained, 
his children are crying with cold and hunger, and the very bed on which 
his sick wife is lying is dragged from beneath her. Whatcanhedo? To 
whom is he to apply for relief? ‘To private charity? ‘To benevolent in- 
dividuals? Certainly not—there is his parish. ‘There are the parish 
vestry, the parish infirmary, the parish surgeon, the parish officers, the 
parish beadle. Excellent institutions, and gentle, kind-hearted men. The 
woman dies—she is buried by the parish. ‘The children have no protector 
—they are taken care of by the parish. The man first neglects, and after- 
wards cannot obtain work—he is relieved by the parish; and when distress 
and drunkenness have done their work upon him, he is maintained a harm- 
less babbling idiot in the parish asylum.””—vol. i, pp. 1, 2. 


This is a picture which is too frequently realized ; and yet it is, 
we believe, the exception rather than the rule, in so far as indus- 
trious families are concerned—shewing the tendency of our author 
to look at the uncheering side of things. In the sketch called 
«Thoughts about People,” London apprentices—whom the author 
compliments by saying he admires them for their cool impudence 
and perfect self-possession, next to hackney-coachmen, cabmen, and 
cads—are thus delineated :— 

“‘ They are no longer an organized body, bound down by solemn compact 
to terrify his majesty’s subjects whenever it pleases them to take offence in 
their heads and staves in their hands. They are only bound now by inden- 
tures ; and as to their valour, it is easily restrained by the wholesome dread 
of the New Police, and a perspective view of a damp station-house, ter- 
minating in a police-office and a reprimand. They are still, however, a 
peculiar class, and not the less pleasant for being inoffensive. Can any one 
fail to have noticed them in the streets on Sunday? And were there ever 
such beautiful attempts at the grand and magnificent as they display in 
their own proper persons! We walked down the Strand a Sunday or two 
ago behind a little group; and they furnished food for our amusement the 
whole way. They had come out of some part of the city; it was between 
three and four o’clock in the afternoon, and they were on their way to the 
Park. There were four of them, all arm-in-arm, white kid gloves like so 
many bridegrooms, light oh-no-we-never-mention-’ems, of unprecedented 
patterns, and coats for which the English language has as yet no name—a 
kind of cross between a great-coat and a surtout, with the collar of the one, 
the skirts of the other, and pockets peculiar to themselves. 

** Each of the gentlemen carried a thick stick with a large tassel at the top, 
which he occasionally twirled gracefully round, and the whole four, by way 
of looking easy and unconcerned, were walking with a sort of paralytic 
swagger irresistibly ludicrous. One of the party had got a watch about the 
size and shape of a Ribston pippin, jammed into his waistcoat-pocket, which 
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he carefully compared with the clocks at St. Clement’s and the New 
Church, the illuminated clock at Exeter Change, St Martin’s Church, and 
the Horse Guards, and when they at last arrived in Saint James’s Park, 
the member of the party who had the best-made boots on, liired a second 
chair expressly for his feet, and flung himself on this two-pennyworth of 
sylvan luxury with an air which levelled all distinctions between Brooks's 
and Snooks’s Crockford’s and Bagnigge Wells. 

‘We may smile at such people as these, but they can never excite our 
anger. ‘They are usually on the best terms with themselves, and it follows 
almost as a matter of course, in good humour with every one about them. 
And if they do display a little occasicnal foolery in their own proper 
persons, it is surely more tolerable thaa the precocious puppyisin of the 
Quadrant, the whiskered dandyism of Regent-street and Pall-mall, or 
gallantry in its dotage any where.”—vol. i, pp. 104—:06. 


« A Visit to Newgate”—which, by-the-bye, forms a very long 
chapter, but one that must necessarily be gloomy and forbidding— 
affords abundant scope for serious reflection, in a style which the 
author is partial to. It begins in these terms :— 


«« The force of habit’ is a trite phrase in every body’s mouth; and it is 
not a little remarkable that those who use it most as applied to others, 
unconsciously afford in their own persons singular examples of the power 
which habit and custom exercise over the minds of men, and of the little 
reflection they are apt to bestow on subjects with which every day’s expe- 
rience has rendered them familiar. If Bedlam could be suddenly removed 
like another Aladdin’s palace, and set down on the space now occupied by 
Newgate, scarcely one man out of a hundred, whose road to business every 
morning lies through Newgate-street or the Old Bailey, would pass the 
building without bestowing a hasty glance on its small, grated windows, 
and a transient thought at least upon the condition of the uuhappy beings 
immured in its dismal cells; and yet these same men, day by day, and hour 
by hour, pass and repass this gloomy depository of the guilt and misery of 
London, in one perpetual stream of life and bustle, utterly unmindful of the 
throng of wretched creatures pent up within it—nay not even knowing, or 
if they do, not heeding the fact, that as they pass one particular angle of 
the massive wall with a light laugh, or a merry whistle, they stand within 
one yard of a fellow-creature, bound and helpless, whose hours are number- 
ed, from whom the last feeble ray of hope has fled for ever, and whose 
miserable career will shortly terminate in a violent and shameful death. 
Contact with death even in its least terrible shape is solemn and appalling. 
How much more awful is it to reflect on this near vicinity to the dying— 
to men in full health and vigour, in the flower of youth or the prime of life, 
with all their faculties and perceptions as acute and perfect as your own; 
but dying, nevertheless—dying as surely—with the hand of death imprinted 
upon them as indelibly—as if mortal disease had wasted their frames to 
shadows, andloathsome corruption had already begun !’’—vol.i, pp. 107,108. 

We do not believe that Bed!am would draw more attention, and 
excite more pain in the passers by, than does the gloomy edifice, 
which is described with distressing minuteness after this solemn 
introduction. But what would our moralist expect people to do 
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throughout the remainder of the day, were they to indulge in the 
same sort of dismal and dreadful reflections as he has here pre- 
sented, when they happened to traverse Newgate Street and the 
Old Bailey. It would not make a man better, though it made him 
far more unhappy, were he uniformly to say to himself, when in the 
vicinity mentioned, ‘‘ Now I am within one yard of a fellow crea- 
ture whose hours are numbered, but the ah of death is imprinted 
upon me just as indelibly, as if mortal disease had already loath- 
somely corrupted me.” Ne ot to speak of the error in point of fact 
of such a statement, the whole of the passers by referred to, would 
in the course of time, from “ the force of habit,’’ become as callous 
as the turnkeys or Jack Ketch himself. What would become of 
the happiness and the sensibilities of these fine and promising 
youths, the Blue Coat Boys? They would be living in the neigh- 
bourhood of a house that was a pest to their peace and their beau- 
tiful and precious joyancy. We therefore object to all such morbid 
moralizings. 


The author’s power of description, as well as his lingering upon 


repulsive themes, may be illustrated by what he says of the prison 
chapel. 


‘“‘ Whether the associations connected with the place—the knowledge 
that here a portion of the burial service is, on some dreadful occasions, 
performed over the quick and not upon the dead—cast over it a still more 
gloomy and sombre air than art has imparted to it, we know not, but its 
appearance is very striking. There is something in a silent and deserted 
place of worship highly solemn and impressive at any time; and the very 
dissimilarity of this one from any we have been accustomed to, only en- 
hances the impression. The meanness of its appointments—the bare and 
scanty pulpit, with the paltry painted pillars on either side—the women’s 
gallery with its great heavy curtain, the men’s with its unpainted benches 
and dingy front—the tottering little table at the altar, with the command- 
ments on the wall above it, scarcely legible through lack of paint and dust 
and damp—so unlike the rich velvet and gilding, the stately marble and 
polished wood of a modern church—are the more striking from their power- 
ful contrast. There is one subject, too, which rivets the attention and 
fascinates the gaze, and from which we may turn disgusted and horror- 
stricken in vain, for the recollection of it will haunt us, waking and sleep- 
ing, for months afterwards. Immediately below the reading-desk, on the 
floor of the chapel, and forming the most conspicuous object in its little 
area, is the condemned pew—a huye black pen, in which the wretched men 
who are singled out for death, are placed, on the Sunday preceding their 
execution, in sight of all their fellow-prisoners, from many of whom they 
may have been separated but a week before, to hear prayers for their own 
souls, to join in the responses of their own burial service, and to listen to an 
address, warning their recent companions to take example by their fate, 
and urging themselves, while there is yet time—nearly four-and-twenty 
hours—to ‘turn and flee from the wrath to come!’ Imagine what have 
been the feelings of the men whom that fearful pew has enclosed, and of 
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whom, between the gallows and the knife, no mortal remnant may now 
remain; think of the hopeless clinging to life to the last, and the wild 
despair, far exceeding in anguish the felon’s death itself by which they have 
heard the certainty of their speedy transmission to another world, with all 
their crimes upon their heads, rung into their ears by the officiating 
clergyman ! 

«At one time—and at no distant period either—the coffins of the men 
about to be executed, were placed in that pew, upon the seat by their side, 
during the whole service. It may seem incredible, but it is strictly true. 
Let us hope that the increased spirit of civilization and humanity which 
abolished this frightful and degrading custom, may extend itself to other 
usages equally barbarous; usages which have not even the plea of utility 
in their defence, as every vear’s experience has shown them to be more 
and more inefficacious.””—voi. i, pp. 122—125. 

We presume this is a faithful picture of the scene in question. 
There is nothing short of urgent duty or physical force that ever 
will induce us to visit prisons or madhouses ; and certainly such de- 
tails as we have now quoted will increase the repugnance. 

In “ London Recreations” we have not any one picture wherein 
taste, intellect, and comfort, are described as being found amongst 
the citizens, and therefore we believe that it gives not a fair view of 
life and manners as they really are to be seen in London and its 
environs. Here is a specimen. 

‘ If the regular City man, who leaves Lloyd’s at five o'clock, and drives 
home to Hackney, Clapton, Stamford-hill, or elsewhere, can be said to 
have any daily recreations beyond his dinner, it is his garden. He never 
does any thing to it with his own hands; but he takes a great pride in it 
notwithstanding; and if you are desirous of paying your addresses to the 
youngest daughter, be sure to be in raptures with every flower and shrub it 
contains. If your poverty of expression compel you to make any distinction 
between the two, we would certainly recommend your bestowing more ad- 
miration on his garden than his wine. He always takes a walk round it 
before he starts for town in the morning, and is particularly anxious that 
the fish-pond should be kept specially neat. If you call on him on Sunday 
in summer time, about an hour before dinner, you will find him sitting in 
an arm-chair, on the lawn behind the house, with a straw hat on, reading a 
Sunday paper. A short distance from him you will most likely observe 
x handsome paroquet in a large brass-wire cage; ten to one but the two 
eldest girls are loitering in one of the side walks, accompanied by a couple 
of young fellows, who are holding parasols over them—of course only to 
keep the sun off—while the younger children, with the under nursery-maid, 
are strolling listlessly about in the shade. Beyond these occasions, his 
delight in his garden appears to arise more from the consciousness of pos- 
session than actual enjoyment of it. When he drives you down to dinner 
on a week day, he is rather fatigued with the occupations of the morning, 
and tolerably cross into the bargain; but when the cloth is removed, and 
he has drank three or four glasses of his favourite port, he orders the French 
windows of his dining-room (which of course look into the garden) to be 
opened, and throwing a silk handkerchief over his head, and leaning back 
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in his arm-chair, descants at considerable length upon its beauty, and the 
cost of maintaining it. This is toimpress you—who are a young friend of 
the family—with a due sense of the excellence of the garden, and the wealth 
of its owner; and when he has exhausted the subject he goes to sleep.” — 
vol. i, pp. 137—139. 

*‘ Shabby-genteel people” are depicted by Mr. “ Boz” as mi- 
nutely as if he were one of them himself. Here is a part of his 
sketch. 

‘If you see hurrying along a by street, keeping as close as he can to 
the area-railings,a man of about forty or fifty, clad in an old rusty suit 
of threadbare black cloth, which shines with constant wear, as if it had 
been bees-waxed, the trousers tightly strapped down, partly for the look 
of the thing, and partly to keep his old shoes from slipping off at the 
heels, if you observe too, that his yellowish-white neckerchief is care- 
fully pinned down, and his waistcoat as carefully pinned up, to conceal 
the tattered garment underneath, and that his hands are encased in the 
remains of an old pair of beaver gloves, you may set him down asa 
shabby-genteel man. A glance at that depressed face, and timorous air 
of conscious poverty, will make your heart ache—always supposing that 
you are neither a philosopher nor a political economist. 

“We were once haunted by a shabby-genteel man; he was bodily 
present to our senses all day, and he was in our mind’s eye all night. 
The man of whom Walter Scott speaks in his Demonology, did not suffer 
half the persecution from his imaginary gentleman-usher in black velvet, 
that we sustained from our friend in quondam black cloth. He first at- 
tracted our nctice by sitting opposite to us in the reading-room at the 
British Museum, and what made the man more remarkable was, that he 
had always got before him a couple of shabby-genteel books—two old 
dogs’ -eared folios, 1 in mouldy worm-eaten covers, which had once been 
smart. He was in his chair every morning just as the clock struck ten ; 
he was always the last to leave the room in the afternoon ; and when he 
did, he quitted it with the air of a man who knew not where else to go 
for warmth and quiet. There he used to sit all day, as close to the table 
as possible, in order to conceal the lack of buttons on his coat, with his 
old hat carefully deposited at his feet, where he evidently flattered him- 
self it escaped observation. 

* About two o’clock you would see him munching a French roll or a 
penny loaf; not taking it boldly out of his pocket at once, like a man 
who knew he was only making a lunch, but breaking off little bits in his 
pocket, and eating them by stealth. He knew too well it was his dinner. 

“ When we first saw this poor object, we thought it quite impossible 
that his attire could ever become worse. We even went so far as to 
speculate on the possibility of his shortly appearing in a decent second- 
hand suit. We knew nothing about the matter, he grew more and more 
shabby-genteel every day. The buttons dropped off his waistcoat one 
by one, then he buttoned his coat; and when one side of the coat was 
reduced to the same condition as the waistcoat, he buttoned it over on 
the other side. He looked somewhat better at the beginning of the 
week than at the conclusion, because the neckerchief, though yellow, 
was not quite so dingy, and in the midst of all his wretchedness he never 
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appeared without gloves and straps. He remained in this state for a 
week or two; at Jength one of the buttons on the back of the coat fell 


off, and then the man himself disappeared, and we thought he was dead.” 
-—vol. i, pp. 10O3—105. 


The poor man who afforded “ Boz” so much speculation and em- 
ployment, afterwards appears upon his accustomed chair, having got 
himself “ revived ;” but as the reviving liquid is not proof against 
wear and rain, it entirely vanished again, and the shabby-genteel 
man never afterwards attempted to improve his outer appearance. 

In conclusion, we must without reserve say, that besides the un- 
dignified character of his subjects, and the gloomy contemptuous 
disparaging tone of his descriptions, the author exhibits a vulgarity 
of sentiment too often, which is more displeasing still; all which, 
from the use which he makes of his eyes, and the readiness with 
which he handles his pen, he might avoid, and must do. if he intends 
to give a faithful portraiture of real life, even although he may never 
have been twenty miles from Temple Bar, which indeed is not un- 
likely, if one is to judge from these ‘* Sketches.” 





Art. VIIIl.—The Bar-Sinister, or Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 2 vols. 
Loudon: Smith, Elder and Co. 1836. 


‘Tue Bar-Sinister,” dear reader, is written by a lady—her first 
essay in the arena of literature. It depends on you if it be the last,” 
are words which occur in a postscript to this novel, and crave, from 
our hands a double indulgence. Nevertheless, by whomsoever it 
may have been written, there is a power exhibited in its execu- 
tion, and a boldness in its conception, which give promise even 
of better things to come; and therefore we heartily welcome this 
new candidate for fame from among the fair. Not that the work 
is by any means a faultless monster—for it abounds with blemishes, 
and some of them of a grave nature ;—those, for instance, to be de- 
tected in the inequality of the execution spoken of, and the inability 
to sustain the general conception of the tale, being the slightest, 
because these may be atoned for by greater experience and the 
results of future study. But let us first of all glance at the current 
of the story, inserting a few specimens, on which to ground the 
ee which we have to offer, at the close of our notice of the 
work. 

The hero of these imaginary memoirs is the illegitimate son of 
Lord Glenmore ; and though during his early boyhood this stain 
upon his name be kept a secret from him by his father, it is cruel- 
ly disclosed while at school, by Augustus Percival a schoolfellow, 
who is the presumptive heir to the Glenmore estates and title, 
through a female line, failing the lawful issue of Lord Glenmore, who 
never marries. From the moment of the discloure a deadly feud 
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arises between the two boys, which is never allayed, and which 
leads to many adventures and changes of fortune. At Eton and 
at Cambridge, they come frequently into collision, where unluckily 
they are also fellow students—a duel at last causing them both to be 
expelled from the University. Harcourt is sent to London under 
the auspices of his father, whose attachment to him is constant and 
strong. Here the IJlegitimate enters upon the study of law, and for 
a time moves among the first ranks of society. We introduce a 
passage, which affords a fair specimen of the writer’s style. 

**] was soon set afloat amongst the ball-giving set. A young man, 
not very plain, nor very awkward, nor very unfashionable— who can keep 
a cab,a groom, and a‘ tiger,’—w ho can enter a room without blundering, 
walk through a quadrille with military nonchalance, and turn a girl’s 
head with the mazy intricacies of a waltz, gallopade, or the more ‘ auto- 
cratic’ mazurkha, is pretty sure of being received with‘ open arms’ by 
the fair sex at least, and with a considerable degree of indulgence and 
comparative cordiality by those persons who might happen to boast a 
more numerous female progeny than they find expedient to provide for. 

« Let me caution inexperienced beginners starting a season in London, 
previously to ascertain the exact number of daughters each matron is 
likely to produce before the admiring gaze of the assembled multitude, 
consisting of those already out, and those yet to appear. Nothing like 
being prepared for the danger to come. Should a man really feel in- 
clined to dance (never a very advisable move), let him beware of en- 
countering sisterhoods. Dancing may serve for an introduction, but itis 
in general a plan not to be pursued; as, with the best possible intentions, 
(if once he allows himself to be enlisted as a dancer), the most indefati- 

able cavalier can never fathom the extent of misery he is thus entailing 
on himself. When a man is permanently calculated upon as a partner, 
— becomes public property: he loses all independence of action. The 
faculties of the mind are regulated by the arduous task imposed by 
that social despot misnamed Politeness. All liberty of choice must be 
relinquished, and the blessings of free will are defied and annulled by the 
fetters of courtesy; the very better qualities of the heart bind more 
strongly to the trammels of bienseance: he is aslave...... a slave to the 
very gratitude of an expansive nature. By dancing, he is compelled to 
display thankfulness for invitations received and invitaticns expected. 
At the same assembly he is obliged to show both memory and foresight 
—to blend the recollection of the past, the pleasures of the present and 
the hopes for the future. He becomes the pis- aller of beauties, the stop- 
gap of heiresses, the dowager’s trump-card, the chaperon’s double, the 
victim of the young, the speculation for the old, a peg for shawls, a flap- 
per of fans, a plate-holder at supper, and seldom escapes acting footman 
when the confusion of the féte prevents the real attendants from answer- 
ing the reiterated call vainly transmitted from mouth to mouth.”—vol. 1, 
pp. 92—94. 

Lord Glenmore dies, and the Illegitimate is left pennyless. He 
betakes himself to the ungracious drudgery of private teaching ; 
from this he rises to the situation of a copying-clerk, along with 
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which he figures as an author in Magazines, obtaining for his con- 
tributions thanks, and in return ejaculating curses. Our authoress 
makes her hero say, “ there is a system of chicanery kept up be- 
between authors and publishers, that I never discovered until I had 
endeavoured to enlist among the former. I have not quite decided 
as to the respective faults and merits of either party; but this I 
know, that the public are the sufferers.” He has his eye also upon 
the Row, we presume, when he says, ‘“‘ a poor man contending with 
pecuniary difficulties should endeavour to impose on strangers by an 
outward appearance of opulence and fashion. A man condemns 
himself by the texture of his coat; in the estimation of some, a 
shabby-looking fellow and a roguish-looking fellow are almost sy- 
nonymous terms.” 

While on a subject that bears reference to books, we may notice 
a use to which they may be put, that has been much more frequently 
practised than avowed. Harcourt, before he becomes author, and 
while dancing attendance upon the fair, begins to fall in love with a 
Viscountess, the Lady St. Elme, whose husband was dissipated 
and unloving. 

‘‘ We exchanged books; my library was copious and well chosen, whilst 
her ladyship possessed all the most desirable modern authors in their 
respective languages. Perhaps there is nothing more seductive to a young 
and fervent imagination, than the communication and mutual participation 
of ideas resulting from the perusal of each other’s favourite works; it is 
like reading the inmost recesses of the heart—it is penetrating the hallowed 
sanctuary of feeling which every delicate mind endeavours to veil even from 
the observation of friendship. Intellectual chastity is violated, the thoughts 
and impressions of the soul are discovered, not even as they actually exist 
in the wild succession and undefined waywardness of fancy, but clothed 
and adorned in the witchery of poetry, brought tangibly to the understand- 
ing by the power of genius; it is not that which is expressed, but that which 
is implied. To crown all, Lady St. Elme was not satisfied with books 
alone, but constantly requested me to read aloud the most effective passages, 
and my voice grew tremulous with emotion as I frequently gave utterance 
to the accents of my own boundless passion. Sometimes I believed that 
she could not misunderstand me, and conscious of my own aspirings, I 
shrank abashed from the languid glance that captivated mine.”—vol.i, 
pp. 120, 121. 

After a short literary career the hero’s circumstances mend great- 
ly through the kind offices of an old schoolfellow, and he is enabled 
to repair to Hastings for a season, where he again meets with the 
Viscountess ; again their intimacy is renewed, and their mutual at- | 
tachment, in the absence of her worthless lord, rapidly gathers 
strength. 

‘In the evening of the same day, I accompained the viscountess to her 


customary walk by the sea-shore; the sun was setting in crimson majesty, 
and streaked the sky with those bright hues that prognosticate a con- 
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tinuation of good weather, whilst the wave reflecting the heavenly ‘cameleon,’ 
fell with soothing murmers on the pebbly strand. Anastasia’s arm was 
linked in mine. Our conversation wandered from general subjects to 
themes of more personal interest; the poetry of the morning was alluded 
to, and the sentiment which had dictated the composition analysed. Lady 
St. Elme certainly was uneasy as to the impression Emily’s youth, inno. 
cence, and talents might produce, especially as an appearance of partiality 
on her part was more than likely to flatter the vanity, if not win the 
lasting affection, of a man just twenty-two. ‘There was something in- 
describably delicious in Anastasia’s tone of pique, and languid replies, which 
soon asumed the language of poetry and romance, till she actually verged 
on the regions of metaphysics. Endeavouring to define the intricacies of 
her own feclings, she unconsciously said more than could possibly be 
intended. My own hitherto concentrated passion burst forth in wild and 
hurried accents ; we spoke of love and its delirium until we started at the 
sound of our own voices ; and sinking gradually into silence, we indulged 
the sweet reverie of doubt resolving itself into the conviction of mutual 
attachment. ‘The lonely hour, the secluded spot, to which we had uninten- 
tionally prolonged our walk, the deepening gloom of twilight, all con- 
tributed their softening influence. I pressed Anastasia nearer to me ; she 
leant on my bosom with delicious tremor! Did she tremble with love? or 
did the chill fast-falling dews of evening penetrate the clear tissue of her 
muslin robe? Itwined her sable boa a second time around her yielding 
form ; her silken ringlets saturated with damp, fell dishevelled, and swept 
her bended neck in waving playfulness. I whispered word after word of 
affectionate solicitude : I told her again and again of my fondest aspirations. 
She listened to the ardent language of passion without dismay, and I 
collected sufficient encouragement from the trembling half-articulated 
avowals which answered mine, to hope or rather to fear my wild dreams 
would at last be realised in all their glowing intensity. I pressed her to my 
palpitating heart, covered her fair forehead, her parted lips with burning 
kisses, drank deep of the intoxicating sweetness of her love, and quitted her 
with the maddening assurance that another day would seal my fate, and in 
conferring the long-desired possession of Anastasia, doom me to the unutter- 
able pangs of eternal remorse.’’—vol, i. pp. 250—252. 


This is something free for a lady authoress and for her debit ; 
but it is by no means the only instance in which she approaches 
ground that the mind almost fears to contemplate. Well, an elope- 
ment is planned ; the time is appointed for carrying it into execu- 
tion ; nay the hour is fixed. But the hero says, “I was not a 
practised seducer ; I was not a libertine ; I was not corrupt.” In 
the meantime there were a few long hours to elapse before the fatal 
step was to be taken, and to get rid of them he repairs to the cot- 
tage of an interesting and recluse lady, who is considerably advanced 
in years, with whom he had lately formed, fortuitously as he thought, 
an acquaintanceship. The conversation between him and Mrs. 
Seymour (such is the lady’s name) at length turned upon the cha- 
racter and condition of the Viscountess. 
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« «You appear on terms of intimacy with the viscountess: perhaps you 
know something of Jord St. Elme,’ added she, fixing her mild hazel eyes 


full upon me. 
«+A little,’ returned 1 with slight hesitation; ‘ but he is not at 


Hastings now.’ 

‘The face of the recluse assumed a more serious expression. ‘She is 
too young and too fascinating to be left thus withimpunity. Does she 
lament her husband’s absence ?’ 

‘The treacherous glow of consciousness mantled on my cheek as I 
endeavoured to reply with sincerity, ‘that Anastasia was mortified by St. 
Elme’s neglect.’ 

“¢Should you ever marry, Mr. Harcourt,’ pursued my friend gravely, 
‘be attentive to your wife: it is a false shame, a false principle, to think 
that a pretty inexperienced woman can be treated carelessly. If you love 
your wife, you must show it ; frequent absences, and constant heedlessness, 
estrange the heart. Confidence between married people is delightful ; 
but it should not amount to blindness. A man knows more of the world, 
is more alive to consequences, hears more, sees more, understands more, 
than even a clever female. It is his duty to watch, to guard, to direct, — 
perhaps to command, if necessity should require it.’ | 

‘« « Ladies do not easily forgive neglect,’ said I, trying to be cheerful. 

“<Ttis not that they are unwilling to forgive it, and many worse 
offences,’ replied the invalid sorrowfully, ‘ but such conduct exposes them to 
additional temptation—to the approach of others: to their commiseration. 
It is dangerous for a forsaken wife to excite the pity of men.’ 

‘‘T quailed under Mrs. Seymour's scrutinizing glance: she perceived her 
advantage and continued. ‘I may be mistaken, but Lady St. Elme does 
not appear very happy in her domestic circle.’ 

“‘* Indeed,’ cried I, ‘ she has been peculiarly unfortunate in her selection. 
The viscount is totally unfitted for her; he is dissipated, profligate to a 
degree, divested of every refinement either of sentiment or pursuits.’ 

“My companion dropped a tear, and proceeded. ‘I thought they had 
married for love !’ 

““* Ves, such was the case,’ said I; ‘but he is unworthy of such a 
woman; she certainly did love him, most devotedly at one time.’ 

‘©* Poor thing!’ murmured Mrs. Seymour; ‘she is thrown away. Do 
you believe he has any affection for her?’ 

*¢ « Deeds, not words,’ answered I; ‘ at all events, he shows none.’ 

“ ¢ The silver links are broken then,’ said my friend ; ‘ she is disappoint. 
ed; the hopes of her youth have faded; bitter, bitter reality is all that 
awaits her !'”’—pp. 263—266. 

Mrs. Seymour continues her interrogatories, which are of a 
scrutinizing nature. She asks if the viscountess is religious. 
Harcourt answers simply enough, “ not particularly, but she might 
become so.” She continues to probe him moredeeply, and conjure 
him by stronger and tenderer appeals not to ruin himself and the 
object of his criminal affections, for she has penetrated his conduct. 

«Speak, madam,’ cried I, seizing her hand with impetuosity ;’ it is not 
too late !’ 
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“ The eyes of my companion filled with tears as she resumed. ‘ Thank 
God for that blessed assurance! Heaven has heard my prayer.—Oh, 
Harcourt ! has not'the example of your parents proved a beacon to guide 
you from the danger in which you are going to plunge ? Charles, you 
had once a mother !’ 

«* Yes! yes, Mrs, Seymour,’ cried I,in breathless agitation, ‘I had 
a mother; her recollection, like a bright vision, still hovers near me.’ 

“* Did yon ever hear her tale of error?’ inquired- the invalid, ina 
voice of concentrated emotion. 

“«* Torture me not,’ exclaimed I. “ Whoare you? What know you 
of my mother? Does she yet live !’ 

«Oh God, give me strength to complete the sacrifice!’ interrupted 
my companion, falling on her knees before me, producing a bracelet 
similar to that which Anastasia wore. 

“ T leant for support against the couch, without venturing to raise my 
eyes to the contrite weeping form of Mrs. Seymour. A thousand wild 
thoughts, nameless conjectures, dim reminiscences, crowded on me, I 
waited in speechless expectation for the conclusion of this astounding 
scene. 

“* You have seen this ornament before ?’ inquired the recluse, in 
faltering accents. 

«« Often, very often....the viscountess’—My hesitating reply was 
suspended by Mrs. Seymour, who rejoined— 

««« Did you never see this bracelet previous to your acquaintance with 
Anastasia? Many, years ago?’ continued she, touching a spring and 
displaying a very striking and highly finished portrait of my father, not 
as I had last seen him, but in all the beauty and vigour of manhood. 

*©¢ Heavens!’ exclaimed I,“ And are you....’ 

“¢ Your mother!’ interrupted she. In another moment, the long- 
lost parent was clasped in the arms of her son.”—vol. i, pp. 270—272. 

Mrs. Seymour had been the wife of another, and seduced by 
Harcourt’s father ; and the viscountess was also her daughter—the 
child of her lawful husband. And now for the hour of the elope- 
ment, instead of which Harcourt has a mystery to unfold. 


‘«‘ She was already prepared for the journey; her features were kindled 
with excitement ; her eyes beamed expectancy ; the chord of virtuous resis- 
tunce was evidently snapped asunder, Anastasia was perfectly composed, 
nerved for the fearful step which would at once precipitate her from the 
place she now occupied, to the low condition of a perjured wife. 

«“* You are not punctual Charles,’ cried she, bounding forward with viva- 
city at my entrance. ‘It is past twelve.’ 

‘<«T regret that any delay should have inconvenienced you,’ said I, en- 
deavouring to conquer the horror which assailed me. 

‘‘*T have been so agitated,’ answered she; ‘ but it is over now ;—the 
die is cast; 1 had to contend with many lingering scruples since we parted 
this morning—but no matter, let us think no more of past suspense: we 
will live for each other ; the future—the boundless future is_ before us.’ 

‘I stood speechless, as she spoke, and writhed with instinctive terror, 
as she threw her beautifully rounded arm over my shoulder; for I felt as 
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if a serpent was twining itself about me. ‘The very searching intensity 
of her gaze made me recoil from the bewildering influence of her charms. 
I pressed my mother’s bracelet concealed in my bosom with a convulsive 
movement: it seemed a talisman against the witchery surrounding me. I 
knew that procréstination would be attended with the worst consequences 
—that it was time to undeceive the frail and lovely creature before me, 
and accordingly produced it suddenly, to her unutterable astonishment. 
Her flushed cheek lost its damask hue, and her bright eyes were suffused 
with tears ; the spell was broken ! 

««¢ What does this mean?’ inquired she, putting forth her ivory wrist 
encircled by a similar ornament. ‘ Whence do you possess that precious 
relic of a mother whom I never saw ?’ 

««« Anastasia,’ replied I,‘ your bracelet contains a miniature, and so does 
this. Have you never examined the features there delineated ?’ 

‘«* Often, most often,’ answered the viscountess, displaying an elegant 
portrait of our mutual parent in her pristine youth and loveliness. ‘You 
cannot know how dear this picture is to me—how fondly I have examined 
it from year to year, and conjectured with pleased fancy, the being to 
whom such exquisite features once belonged. I have wept over her un- 
timely fate, and thought with grief on my own early bereavement. I 
deeply felt my orphaned condition. My father died when | was yet un- 
conscious of the loss then sustained, and my mother did not long survive 
my birth. ‘This little memorial has been the mute companion of my soli- 
tary hours. Oh, how I longed to have known that mother !—that beau- 
tiful gentle mother, snatched from my very cradle. How I could have re- 
paid her love had she been spared to bless and guide my infancy and youth. 
Had she lived, Charles! ...’ 

“*« Your mother, Lady St. Elme,’ interrupted I, with energy—‘ Your 
mother, Anastasia, was also... mine!!!’ 

«This is the unnatural conception of a hideous dream !—+I am not your 
sister....” cried she, unwilling to admit the frightful supposition. 

«« Alas, dear sister!’ said I, endeavouring to soothe as well as convince, 
‘this is a sad reality; but the crisis of our fate is past. Providence has in- 
terposed a pitying arm: our ignorance is at least untainted by crime. We 
are saved, almost through a miracle ; still pure, we have escaped the dan- 
ger that encompassed us, and let us hope, that the awful lesson of this night 
may not prove fruitless.’ ’”’—pp. 300 —305. 


We have given a fair specimen of the writer’s powers, though we 
have not advanced far into the plot. This, therefore, we shall glance 
at, before introducing the few observations which the two or three 


last extracts suggest, and which might be farther illustrated and > 


substantiated by other parts of the novel. 

Augustus Percival, now Lord Glenmore, pursues a reckless race 
of selfish profligacy. or example, he ruins Lord St. Elme at play, 
and seduces the viscountess. ‘T’he reader is transported to the 
Continent, which affords many scenes and adventures, those of Paris 
in particular becoming themes of description. Harcourt returns to 
London, and through a communication from a cast off mistress of 
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Augustus Percival, learns that a will of the late Lord Glenmore 
had been suppressed, thereby depriving the [legitimate of a large 
amount of personal property. The young Lord Glenmore is 
murdered ; Harcourt is suspecte1 and tried for it,@nd about to be 
condemned, when the real criminal is apprehended, who happens to 
be Lord St. Elme, whose revenge has thus been taken. Harcourt 
marries the heiress of the noble house of Glenmore, and succeeds 
to his father’s house, though, on account of the Bar-Sinister, he is 
denied its titles. 

There is within the scope of the plot, which we have so cursorily 
outlined, much that is interesting and well managed, but we must 
protest against the practice of ladies dealing so freely in description 
with the indulgence of illicit passions. ‘There are passages in these 
volumes which a father would not wish his young daughter to peruse ; 
and if so, can it be proper in one of the fair to indict and to publish 
them? Not that the plot of the tale tempts, by giving vice a sweet 
reward, but that there are vices which cannot with propriety and 
consideration for delicate minds be broadly named, or particularly 
traced. The intoxicating scene, as it 1s meant to be understood, 
which we have quoted, when Harcourt and the viscountess took their 
evening walk, is anexample. But even the reflections which some of 
the characters are made to indulge in, upon their own conduct, are 
not always unobjectionable. 

We observe that on the subject of duelling the fair writer discovers 
more difficulties than we could have expected from one who has a 
mind so strong and clear as these pages prove. She says, ‘‘ Duelling 
is a bad remedy for a worse disease; what would become of that 
complicated machine called society, if theres was no check on the 
spiteful virulence, and gossipping detraction of manto man? [am 
however advocating a bad cause; but those who would extirpate 
duelling, must suggest some other and more efficient mode of obtain- 
ing redress.””> We see no such difficulty as the authoress alludes 
to ; and we look upon this half sort of exculpatory tone as more 
dangerous than positive defence. But this is not the time for an 
argument on the subject ; we shall however be glad to meet the 


writer again, and soon. 





Art. 1X.—Siz Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s Journal, from 
February to August, 1835. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 


Tue author of this journal, we believe, is one of the most simple- 
minded, pious, and laborious Archdeacons that ever existed, and 
probably the least skilled of all his class in the art of writing. 
We wonder that the editor through whose hands these pages have 
passed, did not prune them of some glaring errors in point of 
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grammar, and polish or correct some of the sentences; which the 
reader could not have conceived it possible for a dignitary of the 
Church of Iingland to indite. Here is a specimen taken froin the 
dedicatory letter, which is addressed to his wife. 

‘*To whom, lastly, could I more fitly dedicate it, than to one who so 
deeply sympathized with me when [ was prevented, in the visit which I 
was obliged to undertake, two years ago, to England, for the restoration of 
my shattered health—from urging upon the members of the church at 
home, the need which there is for some larger provision fur the accommo- 
dation of the poor protestant emigrant, with the means of protestant worship 
in the capital of the island—and who are now so deeply concerned at 
Witnessing the same want, that you have resolved to forego, for a time, all 
the comforts of your home—to rend yourself from the sphere of your in- 
teresting duties here, and to expose yourself to the discomforts of a voyage 
across the Atlantic, at this most inclement season, that you may lend your 
aid to sueprintend the urgent appeal which I am about to make from 
hence, before it be too late, through the public press in England, for aid in 
the erection of the new church, which, after having painfully witnessed the 
want of it for more than five years, I feel it, at length, my imperative duty 
to undertake, in faith, for the protestants of St. John’s, who, to a greater 
number than 3,000, are without any means whatever of assembling to 
worship God, after the manner of their fathers ? ”’—pp. 7, 8. 

The whole of this dedication is remarkable, however, for its 
sincerity, and serves as a very good explanatory introduction to the 
succeeding journal, which possesses an interest and an excellence 
we never dreamt of finding in a volume of this character. 

This journal contains an account of the reverend author’s visitation 
tour to the scattered members of the episcopal church in Newfound- 
land, which includes many notices of matters beyond the immediate 
field of the Missionary’s office, the whole being so artlessly, faith- 
fully, and sincerely communicated, as to afford the reader a valuable 
treat. The information given, and the simple and natural style in 
which it is given, are not the only grounds of delight derived 
from this volume; perhaps the unstudied and ful] exposure of the 
author’s pure and zealous heart and character affords the most 
pleasing object to which the work introduces us.- We shall at once 
proceed therefore to present a pretty ample account of its contents. 

It appears that the settlements in the interior of, Newfoundland, 
and remote from St. John’s, are so difficult of access to the inhabi- 
tants of that capital, that many who have been all their lives 
resident in it, have not so much knowledge of them as they have of 
the more distant provinces of North America. It alscappears, that 
travelling over the snow in the month of March is less difficult 
than walking on land at any other season of the year. ‘lhe author, 
therefore, in fulfilment of an intention long entertained of an exten- 
Sive visitation tour, set out about the middle of ebruary of last 
year, with a guide who had at one time lived for four years among 
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the Micmac Indians, which it was natural to be concluded must 
have given him an acquaintance with the best mode of travelling in 
what theauthor callsanuntractable island. He alsoinforms us that 
a greater quantity of snow had fallen there last winter than had 
been remembered for twenty years, which led him to expect a more 
easy journey than is usual in winter. But the most favourable 
season would be found to offer inconveniences and labour enough to 
most archdeacons, as we shall soon learn. 

Our author carried a knapsack, in which were 14lbs. weight of 
luggage, to which his guide had restricted him. ‘They were not 
long, after leaving a regular road, m missing their way, but some 
time after dark regained it, by observing the inclination of the top- 
most branches of the juniper trees, which always, he says, point to 
the east. After many falls, owing to the slippery wood-path, they 
reached, on the night of the 17th February, the house of a Mr. 
Miller, a respectable plantet on the south shore of Conception Bay. 
The man had retired to bed; but, says the author, “ I assembled 
the females of the family, and read and explained a chapter of the 
Bible, and offered up prayers with them before I retired to bed ; 
ana the next morning the men, before their work, joined us in the 
same employment.” ‘This was a portion of the journalist’s labour 
which he seems never to have overlooked, wherever and whenever 
he entered a house or a hut in the course of his tour. But he never 
fatigues his readers with any attempt at magnifying exertions; on 
the contrary, he passes from one thing to another, when the circum- 
stances would afford some tourists matter for along chapter, witha 
rapidity and a cheerfulness of manner that is perfectly delightful as 
well as unusual. For example, after being prevented by a snow- 
storm for one day from travelling, on the morning of 


“ Friday, 20—We took a heavy mallet, with a long handle, which the 
people called an ice-pounder, and escaped some hours of very laborious 
walking, by crossing in a boat to Bay Roberts. I regretted to find that 
Mr. Joyce, an exceedingly kind friend to the church and clergy, whom I 
had found here on former visits, had paid the debt to nature. Mr Black- 
man had been engaged to attend a funeral at Bay Roberts yesterday ; but 
the storm had made all close prisoners to their houses. It may give some 
idea of the difficulty of communication in the winter, even in the neighbour- 
hood of St John’s, if I state here that gentlemen at Port de Grave had not 
seen a St. John’s newspaper fur a month, when I arrived amongst them ; 
and that in ‘l'rinity Bay, I found that the sum of forty shillings had been, 
on a late occasion, demanded, and twenty-five shillings actually paid, for 
the casual conveyance of a single letter, overland, by one of the cross- 
country guides. J] found that Ridout, a respectable young man, who had 
been used to keep a congregation together upen the south shore of Con- 
ception Bay, had died last spring, from the exertion and exposure conse- 
quent on going round the head of the bay at that inclement season on 
foot; and Hodge, the packet-man of Killigrews, was just recover- 
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ing from a most severe cold caught a few days before, from his having been 
washed overboard in a gale. The Reverend John Burt, the Protestant 
episcopal missionary at St. Paul’s, Harbour Grace, was dangerously ill, 
and I wished much to go to see him; but as the Reverend William Nisbet, 
of St. Mary’s Church, Heart’s Content, Trinity Bay, was with him, assist- 
ing him in his duties, I did not delay my journey to visit him. Mr. Black- 
man kindly accompanied me to Spaniards’ Bay Beech. Here my guide 
and I struck into the woods at eleven, a.m., and crossed the neck which 
divides Conception from Trinity Bay. I broke into the ice of one brook 
on my way, and by half-past seven, p.m., reached the house of Mr. 
Charles Nieuhook, jun., of New Harbour, a late worthy parishioner of 
the Reverend William Bullock, at St. Paul’s Church, Trinity, whose father 
is of French Huguenot extraction. ‘The distance is not more than fifteen 
miles by my compass, but the necessarily circuitous course which we were 
obliged to take to avoid a steep hill in one direction, a running brook, ora 
thick wocd, in another, made it at least twenty. ‘The distance which 
persons, liable to serve on petty juries, may be obliged to travel that they 
may meet the circuit judges in this island, is, from these circumstances, 
not very easily defined. I have met with places in Fortune Bay, two or 
three miles only from each other, to visit which by land in winter, it might 
be necessary to make a circuit of fifteen miles, to get round the deep 
precipitous chasms or ‘ gulshes’ and ravines, which cross from the coast 
into the interior. ‘Why, it is but seven miles, my friend, as the crow 
flies,’ observed a judge to a remonstrant petty juryman, who pleaded the 
difficulty and the distance.—‘ That may be,’ replied he ; ‘ but as I cannot 
go as the crow goes, I make the distance fifteen or sixteen.’ ”’—pp. 16—19. 


About two or three days afterwards— 


« Assembled two dozen people, all who had not gone into the woods 
for their work before our arrival, for full service, at the tilt of William 
Pollett. As we passed a point in our boat, I got sight of a black fox 
close to the water’s edge, and was informed by the people, that I might 
expect shortly to see an otter, which J soon did; and, on going to the 
spot, found several holes which the otter had made on the slob-ice when 
diving for fish, which the fox, at this period of scarcity of other provi- 
‘sions, would monopolize on his bringing it up, or share with him. The 
otter and the fox, consequently, at this season, are generally to be found 
very near each other. 1 had a cliff pointed out to me at Norman’s Cove, 
not far from hence, a part of which, from its losing the power of cohe- 
sion, (no uncommon event here after our long winter) had fallen down 
a few springs since, and had buried several men, friends of my present 
guides, in its fall. The ‘barber,’ a vapour so called from its cutting 
qualities, was distinctly visible upon the water this morning. It arises, [ 
believe, from the air's being colder than the water. I was glad, on the 
approach of day, to turn myself towards the sun, which rose most bril- 
liantly this cold morning. No description can convey an idea of the 
beauty of the overfalling stalactites of ice, some white through, some 
transparent, which hung down from the rugged cliffs on the side of this 
fine arm of the sea, till they nearly touched the water.” —pp, 23—25, 


Where do our readers suppose, did the reverend gentleman pass 
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the night? He does not inform us; but we shall soon hear of 
other nights, which were, no doubt, got over in a similar and ex- 
traordinary manner for dignified churchmen. For a scene of splen- 
dour, and one felicitously delineated, where yet, there is only a plain 
enumeration of facts, followed by a pious reflection we cite the 
following example. | 

“The country at this time presented an appearance quite different 
from that presented by the vegetation when affected by a moistness of 
the atmosphere which is afterwards operated upon by sudden frosts, and 
is improperly denominated here, a silver thaw. ‘The present appearance 
was much more beautiful, although that cannot but be much admired. 
The under current of air had been sufficiently cold to freeze rain upon its 
reaching the earth, or alighting upon any exposed vegetable object, 
although the upper media, through which it had passed, permitted it still 
to fallas rain. As soon as this transparent liquid had alighted upon a 
branch of evergreen, or on a blade of grass, which projected above the 
snow, it had congealed; giving, through its transparent covering, a 
brighter tint to every colour of the objects which it enveloped. As the 
rain had continued to fall very fast for several hours while the lower air 
was in this state, this bright incrustation had collected on every object, 
even on those which were most minute, and offered the least firm sup- 
port to such a weighty girdle, to the depth of at least aninch. The 
splendour of the spectacle which was presented by woods, shrubs, and 
under-brush, thus brilliantly illuminated in a morning of unclouded sun- 
shine, was greater than any effort of art could come near to imitate. It 
left all the spectacles of scenic illusion, or the imaginative creations of 
fairy descriptions, far, far behind the reality of the natural phenomenon, 
which, though it was calculated most surely to fix the gaze of admiring 
crowds, only called forth now the grateful admiration of one fond ad- 
mirer of the gospel of nature. Yet this profusion of sparkling beauty 
was not lost :—‘O ye frost and cold! O ye ice and snow! bless ye the 
Lord ; praise him and magnify him for ever !’ ”—pp. 24—27. 

Thursday, 26th February, on conversing with J. G. an English- 
man, who had been twenty-one years in the country, the author 
found that he was still pennyless, the poor servant of another Eng- 
lishman who was scarcely less poor. ‘The man himself could trace 
all his misfortunes to his fondness for ardent spirits. ‘The Arch- 
deacon entered his tilt, and prayed with and for him. 

At Great Placentia, which at one time was the seat of French 
government, but now much decayed, the author found only nine 
persons of his communion, whom he assembled. He there saw a 
valuable service of communion plate, which was given by His Royal 
Highness Prince William Henry, in 1787, and also a splendid 
folio Prayer Book and Bible, and a new version of the Psalms, 
which were presented by a Roman Catholic, O. F. Sweetman Esq. 
This gentleman entertained the author kindly ; and indeed a good 
feeling exists generally, he continues to say, on the part of Roman 
Catholics in that part cf Newfoundland, towards the English church 
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—being of a very different character from what he gives to the more 
recent Irish settlers in the vicinity of St. John’s. A Roman Ca- 
tholic aged widow expressed to him a hearty wish that the silver 
plate, above alluded to, would be used monthly. 

In many of the settlements, the author found not a little em- 
ployment in writing letters for the people to their relatives who had 
been seftled, some ten, some twenty years, in other parts of the 
island, and with whom they had been unable to hold communica- 
tion since their original settlement or dispersion ; the simple an- 
nouncement of this fact affording a striking idea, not merely of the 
country and climate, but of the author’s toil and anxiety to benefit 
the people wherever he went, and without even uttering a syllable 
indicative of inconvenience or weariness. A day or two after, we 
find him assembling fifteen persons for full service, ‘ by the light of 
a piece of ignited seal’s fat, placed in a scollop shell, which served 
for the lamp of our humble sanctuary in the woods. I made ac- 
quaintance here, too, for the first time, with a decoction of-the tops 
of the spruce branches, to which I afterwards became much accus- 
tomed, as a substitute for tea, and which, from experience, I can 
pronounce to be very salutary and bracing, though not so palatable 
as the beverage supplied by the Honourable Kast India Company.” 
This is the manner in which the Archdeacon proceeds to announce 
adventures, scenes, and strange facts, and to classify them, 
with as much seeming equanimity as if they were neither impor- 
tant nor picturesque. How differently would a hackneyed book- 
maker, or a fashionable continental tourist go to work! 

Not far from Chandler’s Harbour, in Paradise Sound, the Arch- 
deacon and his guide had but indifferent lodgings one night. 


‘We got benighted, however; the moon became obscured, and as a 
diift came on, with a drizzling snow and rain, we made a night fire. For 
feeding this, we felled in the course of the night, a sufficient quantity of 
spruce and birch to have made a most shady retreat in a space equal to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and there we waited for the dawn. ‘This is a more 
accurate account of such a night, than it would be to record that we had 
slept inthe woods; for the traveller, lying on a few fir branches upon the 
snow, freezes on one side, while the blazing flame scorches him on the 
other. I did not, at this early period of my cruise, understand so well, as 
I afterwards did, the plan of making a fire in the woods; and in my hurry 
to greet the welcome sight of a cheerful fire, by which I might break the 
fast which I had kept since seven in the morning, I had neglected the ne- 
cessary preliminary of digging out a hole in the eight feet of snow, which 
were on the ground. The immense fire which we kindled, for want of this 
precaution, continued to melt down the snow, lower and lower by degrees, 
till, before the dawn of morning, I was left to the action of the piercing 
winds, on the top of a bank of snow, the fire being in a hole much below 
my level, and only benefiting me by its smoke, which threatened to blind, 
as well as to stifle me. I may mention, that the first tree, which | felled, 
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nearly demolished my faithful dog which accompanied me, as it fell across 
the terrified creature’s loins; the soft newly fallen snow, however, offered 
no resistance to his body, but sunk under his weight, so that he received 
no injury.” —pp. 56, 57. 

Here are no ejaculations, no amplifications about the badness of 
the bed, or the coldness of the dwelling; for it immediately is 
added, that after having travelled in the morning some distance 
“in avery wet condition, from my last night’s lair,” sleet: and 
rain continuing to fall, “I was most humanely entertained by a 
Roman Catholic planter, Handlin and his wife, at whose house 
I dried and warmed myself.” Does not the reader find that by 
every step which this most unsophisticated Christian takes, he 
gains upon‘ the affections ? and does he not also find an attractive 
lesson of charitable feeling and beautiful contentedness in every 
unadorned, unambitious sentiments, which the good man utters ? 
We are greatly mistaken if this cheap volume does not produce an 
effect never contemplated by the author, and which he will be the 
Jast to believe it capable of producing. So much for truth, natural 
feeling, and sincere religion. Religion, in its simple power and 
beauty, is seen in every paragraph inserted in this Journal. We 
shall not prejudice the book, when we announce, that in the author’s 
future progress, monotonous though the country, the events, and the 
description may necessarily seem to be, we have still more effective 
details and more strongly varied circumstances introduced than any 
that have yet been noticed. We must still, however, jump over 
much that is interesting ; itis only a sort of random abridgment 
that we pursue. 

««] was fortunate enough to come out upon the shore in Fortune Bay, 
exactly where there were no houses, and a very decent young man, B. L. 
and his wife, having only left their winter tilts that morning, had cleaned 
up their neat summer house, and lighted a good fire, as though for my 
reception. I sent round to his neighbours to give notice of my intention 
to hold divine service at this house the next morning, and was delighted 
to see the serious and intelligent manner in which the children were 
taught to say their grace before and after meat, and their morning and 
evening prayers. My eyes, which have been much tried by the glare of 
the sun upon the snow, and by the cutting winds abroad, are further 
tried within the houses by the quantity of smoke, or ‘ cruel steam,’ as the 
people emphatically and correctly designate it, with which every tilt is 
filled. The structure of the winter tilt, the chimney of which is of up- 
right studs, stuffed or ‘ stugged’ between with moss, is so rude, that in 
most of them in which I officiated the chimney has caught fire once, if 
not oftener, during the service. When a five is kept up, which is not 
unusual, all night long, it is necessary that somebody should sit up, with 
a bucket of water at hand, to stay the progress of tlicse frequent fires; an 
old gun-barrel is often placed in the chimney corner, which is used as a 
syringe, or diminutive fire-engine, to arrest the progress of these flames ; 
or masses of snow are placed on the top of the burning studs, which, as 
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they melt down, extinguish the dangerous element. The chimneys of 
the summer-houses in Fortune Bay, are better fortified against the dan- 
ger, being lined within all the way up with a coating of tin, which is 
found to last for several years,” —pp. 63—65. 

Next day the Archdeacon had an unusually bad course to go 
over, in one place being obliged to crawl upon hands and knees, 
through a hole in a hollow rock, ‘in others we went under crags, 
from which heavy icicles were pendant, resembling some mimic 
Niagara, which had been caught and fixed by the frost at mid- 
fall.” His sealskin cap and crape gauze veil, worn for the protec- 
tion of the eyes, were stiffened with frost; his gloves and handker- 
chief became masses of ice, and as he could not get off his sealskin 
mockasins, he was in more danger than ever of being frost burnt. 
On the 3rd of April, he saw arude calendar: it was a piece of 
board, on which was carved an initial letter for each day of the 
week. Under these letters the date of the month was chalked 
afresh at the beginning of each week. He met pious persons, 
however, who had occasionally so miscalculated the time, that they 
had scrupulously abstained from work on Saturday or Monday, 
supposing them to be Sunday. 

The Archdeacon meets with some Indian families of the Ba- 
nokok tribe from Canada, and lodges in a wigwam, spruce boughs, 
like feathers, being spread around the fire, covered with deerskin ; 
the softest and cleanest were offered to him, and he passed the night 
comfortably. He found them very regular in their evening and 
morning devotions. ‘They were Romanists. ‘‘ ‘The females par- 
ticularly had a soft melodious hum in which they chanted with 
much seeming devotion, every night before they gave themselves to 
rest.” 

“The Indian squaws pleased me much by their natural courtesy. 
Though walking above a hundred miles in Indian rackets or snow-shoes 
has made me now somewhat expert in the use of them, it may be ima- 
gined that I was at first, indeed I must be still, very awkward in them, by 
the side of anIndian. Being thirty-three inches in length, and eighteen 
inches broad, and weighing each of them twenty ounces, even before 
they are saturated with wet, they occasioned me many falls and disasters. 
This was especially the case in descending very steep hills, or going upon 
the thin ice of Long Pond, which broke in under our weight. The water 
which had collected to the depth of a foot or a foot and a half on the top 
of ice of some of the large lakes, had its own coat of ice, and although 
the safety of the traveller is not endangered by the weakness of this upper 
ice, his expedition is very much impeded.”’—pp. 89, 90. 


We have already been informed, that the author became more 
expert in making a temporary place of rest during the night among 
the snow. A description of the process is thus given :— 

‘** The snow being at least ten feet deep, a rude shovel is first cut out of 
the side of some standing tree, which is split down with a wedge made 
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for the purpose. Snow does not adhere to wood as it does to an iron 
shovel, consequently a wooden shovel is preferable for the purpose of 
shovelling out the snow. ‘The snow is then turned out for the space of 
eight or ten feet square, according to the number of the company which 
requires accommodation. When the snow is cleared away, quite to the 
ground, the wood is laid on the ground for the fire. About a foot of 
loose snow is left in the cavern round the fire. On this the spruce of fir 
branches, which break off very easily when bent hastily back downwards, 
are laid all one way, featherwise, with the lower part of the bough up- 
wards. ‘Thus the bed is made. Some of these boughs are also stuck up- 
right on the snow against the wall of snow by the side of the cavern, and 
a door or opening is left in the wall of snow for the bringing in during 
the night the birch-wood for burning, which is piled up in heaps close by 
for the night’s supply, that any who may be awake during the night may 
bring it in as itis required. Here the traveller lies with no covering from 
the weather, or other shelter than the walls of snow on each side of his 
icy cavern and surrounding trees may supply. Of course as the laborious 
exercise during the day is sufficiently heating, and he is unwilling unne- 
cessarily to increase his burden, he has no great coat or cloak for wrap- 
ping up at night. A yellow fungus which grows on the wich-hazel sup- 
plies tinder to the Indian, who is never without flint or steel, and he is 
remarkably expert in vibrating moss and dry leaves and birch bark 
rapidly through the air in his hands, which, soon after the application of 
a spark, ignite and make a cheerful blaze. One who passes a night in 
the woods in the winter must halt by four p. m., for by the time the hole 
in the snow is dug, and a sufficient number of trees are felled, and cut 
up to serve for the supply of fuel for the night, it will have become 


dark.” —pp. 90—92. 


The Archdeacon engages an Indian guide; but both guides, as 
well as himself, found their sight becoming very weak, and at 
length they all three become blind. “ A field of white paper, varied 
only by an occasional blot of the pen, with the glare of the bright 
sun upon it all day, and the red glare of the fire all night,” together 
with the wind by day, and the “ cruel steam” by night, produced 
this calamity, while they were lodging for several successive nights 
and days in the snow. ‘There were other hardships which they had 
to encounter. 


“Jn a country which abounds with game, and in which it is so difficult 
to travel even without any burden, none think of carrying provisions 
fcr more than a day or two into the interior with them ; but neither the 
pilots nor I could now see sufficiently to use a gun, or bear indeed to look 
upwards. ‘The Indian did try, but he came back without success, al- 
though he met with many fresh tracks of deer, and heard many partridges, 
and in the course of the night, deer had evidently passed within twenty 
yards of our retreat. It became so thick, moreover, that, had we been 
ever so little affected with snow-blindness, we could not have seen more 
than a few yards, and could not consequently have made any way in an 
unknown country. Our Indian guide, while he was in search of deer, 
nearly lost all track of us, when, our allowance of food being exceedingly 
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scanty, our situation seemed likely to be very deplorable. All Tuesday 
we rested in our icy chamber. What an oratory was it for the prayers 
of two or three, who were surely agreed touching what they should ask 
of their Fatherin heaven. The ejaculations ‘give us this day our daily 
bread,’ and ‘ lighten our darkness,’ commanded a ready response. Such 
place might be a Bethel, and there may be seasons in the lives of those 
who travel, and scenes such as these, of which they may afterwards say, 
that the Lord was by them in the wilderness, and that it has been good 
for them to have been there. Some natural tears may have mingled with 
the water which the acrid vapour from the smoke of the damp wood (for 
it now rained ) forced from my eyes, as | thought of the probable anxiety 
of my dear wife, and of the likelihvod that all my dreams of future use- 
ful labours in the church might be thus fatally dissipated. It was at 
length hinted by the Indian, that my dog might make a meal ; and it is 
as much that they may serve in such a season of extremity, as for any 
fondness which they have for the animal, or use they generally make of 
them, that Indians are usually attended by dogs of a mongrel breed. Had 
my Indian pilot known the coast, we might have got to some Indian 
wigwams in White Bear Bay, but he did not like to attempt reaching 
that bay. The straggling locations of these Indians along our coast, 
reminded me much of the separation between Abraham and Lot. 

“7 divided the bread-dust and crumbs, all which now remained of our 
provisions, not amounting altogether to more than two biscuits, into three 
parts, and gave a part toeach of my guides, reserving a like share for 
myself; and, as I had not the patent apparatus with me for extracting 
bread from saw-dust, though I saw the danger which must attend our 
moving in such thick weather, and blind as we all were, I perceived that 
we must either make an effort to return, or must starve where we were. 
I proposed, therefore, to the Indian pilot, that we should try to return to 
the spot where we had left somuch venison buried. At first he hesitated ; 
but, at length he agreed that we should attempt it. A black gauze veil, 
which I had kept over my eyes when the sun was at its height, and the 
resolution to which I had adhered of not rubbing my eyes, had preserved 
me, perhaps, from suffering so much from sun-blindness as my companions. 
Maurice Louis, the Indian, would open his eyes now and then to look at 
my compass ;—we could not see for fog more than 100 yards; he would 
fix on some object as far as the eye could reach, and then shut his eyes 
again, when I would lead him up toit. On reaching it he would open 
his eyes again, and we would, in the same manner, take a fresh departure. 


It was literally a case in which the blind was leader to the blind.”—pp. 
98— 103. 


The want of water in this journey was a great privation. The 
Archdeacon contented himself, however, with that which was sup- 
plied by snow melted by the smoky fire, which cracked his swollen 
fies to such a degree, that he had afterwards difficulty in recog- 
nizing himself when looking in a piece of broken glass; and he 
adds, that the most scorching heat in summer does not tan and 
swell the face more than does trav elling in the snow at that season. 
After numerous dangers and great exertions they reached a win- 
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ter crew’s lilt, where, throwing himself into a dark “ lean-to,” the 
Archdeacon sought repose for his eyes, when so heavy a rain came 
on, that he was truly thankful he was not in one of the unroofed 
snow caves, which for some time before had been his only place of 
retreat in all weathers. But we must confine our remaining space 
for other notices than such as belong to the author’s dangers and 
endurances from the weather and his lodgings. 


* At Chaleur Bay, I had an audience, who gathered their chairs nearer 
to me, and nearer, as their interest in a beautiful religious narrative, 
which I was reading, heightened, until one and another lifted the hand, 
and the corner of the rough apron in silence, to wipe the tear from their 
sunburnt cheeks ; and one woman, at the close of the tale, took up the 
chord for the rest, and remarked witha striking simplicity: ‘It is very 
feeling, Sir!’ The conduct of Reuben Samms, contrasts well with the 
less creditable conduct of many upon this shore,as regards wrecks. Be- 
fore the wreck of the ‘ William Ashton,’ he had been instrumental with 
his brother, in saving persons at different times from five other wrecks. 
On one occasion, he had observed signs of a wreck and discovered foot- 
marks upon the rugged shore, and tracked them several miles into the 
interior, where he found seven men from the ‘ Mary,’ which belonged to 
Mr. Broom, the present senior magistrate of St. John’s. The poor fel- 
lows had been three days and nights without food, and, but for his exer- 
tions in pursuing their tracks, must have perished. ‘The simple descrip- 
tion which he gave me of the joy which was depicted upon the haggard 
countenances of these starving and lost seamen, when they first caught 
sight of him in the interior, was most affecting, and reminded me of the 
experience of the Jost sinner, when he first makes discovery of a Saviour ! 
When I had performed full service at Bay Chaleur, and baptized his four 
children, his wife humbly offered herself also for baptism, as did also his 
mother-in-law, who was sixty-two years of age, but had never before had 
an opportunity, though well read and instructed, and of pious conversa- 
tion—of thus solemnly dedicating herself in this scriptural method to the 
service of Christ. 3 

“ ] may mention here a pious fraud which I detected in this neighbour- 
hood. ‘There is, among the poor, in many parts of this island, a super- 
stitious respect paid to a piece of printed paper, which is called the‘ Let- 
ter of Jesus Christ.” This, in addition to Lentulus’s well-known epistle 
to the Senate of Rome, contains many absurd superstitions, such as the 
promise of safe delivery in child-bed, and freedom from bodily hurt to 
those who may possess a copy of it. A humble person on this shore, who 
had long possessed one of these papers, wished to supply some of her re- 
latives and neighbours with copies, and sent home a commission for 
several. Instead of the lying imposition which she had sent for, several 
hand-bill placards, or sheets came out to her, in which admirable texts 
were appended to the above-named letter of Lentulus, and a promise of 
eternal life was held out to those who, possessing—not that paper! buta 
copy of the sacred scriptures, should read and believe them, and live ac- 
cording to them. The woman had felt disappointed, and detailed her dis- 
appointment tome. On examining the case, of course I could not sym- 
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pathize with her, and endeavoured, I trust successfully, to explain the 
unscriptural character of the first papers, and to recommend that, in all 
future importations, she should take care to order those which came from 
the same press; Davis, of Paternoster Row. 

« « You think, then, they will have as much goodness in them as the old 
ones, sir?’ 

««« As much, certainly ; and I should imagine more, my good woman, 
if you would only be guided by the good advice which is given in that 
paper.’ ”’—pp. 131—136. 

The Archdeacon’s waggery is admirable, and the more so that it 
is perfectly innocent. Perhaps, however, the most touching infor- 
mation to be found in this volume, is connected with the ship- 
wrecks that are so frequent on the coast of Newfoundland, At the 
cabin at Burnt Islands, in which the author staid, “‘ the play-things 
of the children were bunches of small patent desk and cabinet keys, 
which had been picked up from wrecks.” Beautiful China plates, 
which had been washed ashore, were ranged upon shelves alongside 
of the most common ware, and a fine huckabac towel, marked 
L. C. D., was given to him to dry his hands, which had been sup- 
plied from a wrecked vessel in which there had been several ladies. 

‘ To some hearts those letters, doubtless, would renew a sad period of 
anxiety, which preceded the intelligence of the melancholy certainty of a 
sad bereavement. I could not look at this relic of a toilet, now no more 
required, without emotions of deep interest, although I had no clue by 
which I could attach recollections of brilliant prospects early blighted, or 
pious faith exemplified in death to these three letters. Indeed, the scenes 
and circumstances, the very people by whom I was surrounded, roused 
within mea train of deeply melancholy sensations. My host may have 
been a humane man; his conduct to me was that of genuine hospitality ; 
but it had been his frequent employment at intervals, from his youth till 
now, to bury wrecked corpses, in all stages of decomposition, There had 
been washed on shore here, as many as three hundred, and an hundred 
and fifty on two occasions, and numerous in others. This sad employment 
appeared to have somewhat blunted his feelings. I would not do him in- 
justice—the bare recital of such revolting narratives, ‘quorum pars 
magna fuit,? unvarnished as such tales would naturally be, in the simpler 
expression of a fisherman, might give an appearance of a want of feeling, 
which nature may not have denied to him, and of which the scenes and 
occupations of his life may not have wholly divested him. I remember 
well my expressing my reluctance to allow him to disinter a delicate female 
foot, the last human relic, which the waves, or the wild cats, or the fox, 
or his own domestic dog, had depusited in the neighbourhood of his cabin. 
He had recently picked it up close to his door, and had buried it in his 
garden, and was very anxious to be allowed to shovel away the lingering 
snow, that he might indulge me with a sight of it. I suppose my coun- 
tenance may have betrayed some feeling of abhorrence, when he said, 
‘ Dear me, Sir, do let me; it would not give me any concern at all: I 
have had so much to do with dead bodies, that I think no more of hand- 
ling them, than I do of handling so many codfish!’ I have said, that I 
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believe him humane; yet wrecks must form his chief inducement to set. 
tle in a place so barren and bleak, and to live through the winter out upon 
the shore as he does, contrary to the usual habit of the people, which is 
to retire into the woods until Jate inthe spring. But humanity might 
prompt a man to live where his services may occasionally be exerted use- 
fully for the preservation of human life. Yet, did I wrong him in the 
judgment of charity, when I saw his quick eye kindle with the gale, as 
he watched the stormy horizons Was I wrong when, as he went in the 
early dawn and dusk each evening, while I was there, to a hill a little 
higher than the rest, with his spy-glass, I thought his feelings and my 
own—on discerning that a vessel had, during the night, struck some of 
the numerous rocks which abound hereabouts, or was ov her way to do 
so—might be of a very different character? This man is only a sample 
of many whom I saw on this part of the coast.’’—pp. 143—146. 

' It would not be easy to find a parallel to this account, in point of 
sadness, simplicity of narration, or tender charity on the part of the 
narrator, who is so afraid lest he wrong the hardy wrecker. 

We are not without snatches of information which exhibit the 
Archdeacon as one feelingly alive to the beauties and the wonders 
of natural objects. Jor instance, he speaks of ‘* those very beau- 
tiful birds, called by the people of Newfoundland ‘lords and ladies,’” 
and then introduces the name of Mr. Audubon, who visited the 
island along with some pupils, some time ago, with deserved admi- 
ration, whose works, it appears, he has perused. At St. Geerge’s 
Harbour— 


"« One person presented me with a piece of thick birch tree, which had 
been cut through by the beaver near a beaver house, which was in the 
neighbourhood. The long teeth of these animals are sharp as chisels, 
and somewhat curved at the end : through this formation they are enabled 
to scoop the wood away at each incision, and trees, thick as the body of 
a stout man, are cut down by them in an incredibly short period, if they 
are in the way of their beaver path. They have the instinct too, so to 
cut them, as that they may fall in any direction they wish, and not lie 
across their path. The tree, of which this is a part, having fallen incon- 
veniently, had been cut through a second time. It is a good specimen, 
therefore, of their ingenuity, as it shews the marks of their Jabour at each 
end. Near the same beaver house, from which this was taken, a tree 
which the beaver had cut through, had so fallen that it rested against a 
neighbouring tree. On visiting the beaver house a few days after the first 
falling of the tree, my informant found that the supporting tree had, in 
the meantime, paid dearly for the protection it had afforded the condemned 
one. It had been itself cut through, so that it offered now no obstacle to 
their plans of improvement.”—pp. 164, 165. 


The Archdeacon has even a taste for sport as well as for adven- 
ture. One night he voluntarily joined some people who went out to 
spear trout and eels in the salmon fisheries, being highly gratified 
with the midnight occupation. A rude flambeau made of bunches 
of birch bark was placed at the bow of the canoe, where a man 
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stood with a cleft pole of a certain description, with which he dex- 
terously and alternately impelled the vessel and speared the fish, that. 
were either enitiens or attracted by the light. Four hundred 
trout, the author says, were thus taken in the canoe in which he 
was, some of them of a size that a salmon net would have taken 
them. Six of them weighed twenty-two pounds. We must not pass 
unnoticed the Archdeacon’s testimony to the sagacity of Newfound- 
land dogs, especially as the account is connected with a man at 
Gale’s Harbour, of whom honourable mention is made. 


“J staid here at the house of a French Canadian, whose simple recita! 
of the efficacy of his prayers, in a certain season of imminent peril a® 
sea, and intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures, which he knew just 
sufficient of English to read in our tongue, pleased me very much. 
Within a few days of my leaving his house, the courage and humanity of 
this man of faith were called into exercise by the appearance in his 
neighbourhood, of a buat with a portion of the exhausted crews from a 
wrecked vessel in her. The breakers made it impossible that the people 
in the boat should effect a landing; he leaped into the sea at the peril of 
his life, to give them a rope : a favourite dog, which I had admired while 
there, was with him; and on the boat’s swamping, when Miessau swam 
with one man in his protection, his faithful dog seized another to draw 
him to the shore. The south-wester cap, however, which the drowning 
seaman wore, on which the dog had seized his hold, came off in the 
water, and the dog not observing the diminution in the weight of his 
burden, was proceeding to the shore with the cap alone, when the sailor 
seized the tail of the dog, and so was towed toshore. ‘The master of the 
wrecked vessel, who was one of the boat’s crew, was taken in a state of 
insensibility into Miessau’s house, and some hours elapsed before he became 
conscious of any thing which was passing around him. This late 
instance, which I have quoted above, of the sagacity of the dog of New- 
foundland, may be classed with many of the same kind, which I have 
heard well authenticated, and indeed have witnessed many since my 
residence in the island. An old dog is now living at Jersey Harbour, 
near Harbour Briton, in Fortune Bay, which has exhibited, in many in- 
stances, a degree of sagacity which will hardly be credited. He has been 
known to assist in carrying on shore some light spars, which the captain 
of a vessel in the harbour desired him to carry to the land-wash, that a 
boat’s crew might be spared the trouble of carrying them. Ancther dog 
belonging to the same wharf has, as a volunteer, or upon invitation, 
assisted him in this work for a time; but has left his work in the middle 
of his second turn, swimming to shore without his spar: when the first 
dog has quietly swam to shore with his own turn, and then sought the 
runaway dog, and given him a sound threshing, and used to him other 
arguments of a character so significant and convincing, that the runaway 
has returned to his work, and quietly persevered in it, till the spars which 
had been thrown over-board, were rafted to the shore by the sagacious 
animals.” —pre 150—153. 


Our author speaks pointedly of a marked dissimilarity between 
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the settlers who have descended from Jerseymen, Frenchmen, Irish, 
Scotch, and English people; nay, of a remarkable difference be- 
tween the manners of the same races, when only separated by what 
seems an inconsiderable space ; in some spots a population which 
is sadly degenerated may be found to be thus contrasted with one 
that has gained by being removed from the mother country. He 
speaks also in high terms of the character of some of the Indians, 
whom he heard speak with horror and disgust of the profligacy of 
the Whites. He says he met with more feminine delicacy in the 
wigwams of the Micmac and Canokok Indians, than in the tilts of 
many of his own people ; and he expresses his fears, that unless 
some farther means be taken for the improvement of the latter than 
are at present available, they may fast merge into a state similar to 
that in which the first missionaries found the inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands. This interesting Journal, indeed, is intended 
to enforce an appeal which he is now making, as we learn from the 
Dedicatory Letter, through the agency of his “‘ dear Fanny,” as he 
characterizes his ‘‘ Missionary wife,” who has come to England for 
the purpose—showing that she is of a kindred spirit and character 
with the excellent Archdeacon. The more immediate desire which 
he expresses, and which the fair ambassadress is to urge in this 
country, is that assistance may be obtained for the erection of an 
additional Protestant episcopal church in St. “ohn’s, the sum of 
two thousand pounds being required. Hitherto, it appears, the 
island has been altogether indebted to the “ Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” for its church institutions, 
its clergy, and till recently all its schools—the author being one of 
the Society’s servants, and without doubt a most exemplary mis- 
sionary. We cannot for a moment suppose that his appeal, so 
supported as it is by the whole current of the Journal, and the zeal 
of his lady, can fail with the English religious public. 





Art. X.—First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for 
England and Wales. 1835. 


Five or six months ago, we took up this Report, and felt much 
satisfaction in being able to show our readers, that at the close of 
the first year in which the Poor Law Amendment Act had been in 
operation, the effects produced had far outstripped what its most 
sanguine supporters anticipated. We have now before us the same 
Report, but along with it there is a copious and highly interesting 
Appendix, to which we now are anxious to direct the attention of 
our readers. ‘The Commissioners court inquiry into their conduct, 
and into the fruits of the new measure. And well they may do so; 
for however wise may have been the provisions of the law thereby 
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introduced, had it not been for the delicate judgment, yet firm 
procedure of the Commissioners and their agents, the ponderous, 
complicated, and deeply rooted evils of the old system must have 
defied the reforming clauses of any enactment. 

It is the more necessary for the public to become acquainted with 
the minute details contained in this Appendix, inasmuch as there 
stillin many quarters prevails a prejudice regarding the amend- 
ment act, that is not more painful to perceive, than it is illustrative 
of the tenacity with which a community will adhereto long-esta- 
blished abuses, even after they are seen to be ruinous, and daily 
becoming more disastrously inveterate. No doubt this prejudice 
has its origin geuerally in ignorance—a state of mind which cannot 
be excusable now that the present Report is abroad ; but with others 
it has all along been culpable. Portions of the public press 
(strange to say), through political partizanship, or hostility to a mi- 
nistry, have polluted their pages with falsehoods and exaggerations 
respecting the working of the new act; and seem never to be so 
well pleased as when they can pounce upon some heart-harrowing 
case, from which to level the foulest obloquy against the framers 
and supporters of the bill. Whether any or all of these distressing 
instancesare faithfully described, or how far they may have beenattri- 
butabletothe new act, and the Commissioners appointed to carry its 
spirit and provisions into practice, it is impossible for us to state ; but 
this we may assert, that the comparatively few examples of hardship 
and oppression which have been adduced by a vigilant hostile press, 
furnish strong indirect testimony to the excellent character of the 
new law, and its administrators, when the magnitude of the evils to 
be encountered, and the extent of the reform carried into effect are 
contemplated. Had the public one glance of the accumulated 
injuries and sufferings which the history of the poor would furnish 
to the fair impugner of the amendment act, gere he but to confine 
himself to the year immediately preceding its introduction, there 
would no longer bea whisper to its disparagement ; but gratitude 
mingled with astonishment at the rapid and mighty change pro- 
duced by it, would fill the heart of the considerate poor, and the 
charitable rich. The Appendix before us affords, however, quite 
enough of the old system to sicken the heart, and make the reader 
turn with delight to the new state of things, and to look forward 
with the most refreshing hope to the future. 

Before proceeding to copy into our pages a few portions of this 
Appendix, we shall merely refer to one thing farther respecting the 
objections urged by the impugners of the new measure, which is 
completely set at rest by the information before us. Not unfre- 
quently is it stated, that the Report is all very well, and just such 
as the public might expect from parties who have an immediate and 
selfish interest in upholding the character of their proceedings, and 
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of the wisdom of the new law ; in short, that the Commissioners are 
not such fools as to tell all or any thing that would take from them 
their snug berths. Disingenuous minds are the first to suspect the 
motives of others. But besides, this Appendix contains so many 
names, testimonies, and specified places, where the Commissioners 
have done signal work, that until the accuracy and honesty of their 
Report be contradicted, and its contents shown to be glaringly false, 
we are entitled and bound to hold it as unimpeachable. The truth 
is, that for the sake of seeming consistent, the enemies of the new 
measure are obliged to deal in vague assertions, or to perch upon 
some exaggerated or mendacious account of certain isolated cases, 
which have been, after all, marvellously rare, when the machinery 
and the field concerned are considered. We deny not that a few 
modifications of the act may become requisite, but the excellence of 
the general law is rather established than impeached, by the fact, of 
its being susceptible of such minor improvements. 

A great deal has been said against the principle of the new 
workhouse system; and certainly if these establishments were to 
be conducted as they formerly were, enough could not be objected 
to them, as dens of idleness, misthrift, and profligacy, on the part 
of superintendants, and of the paupers themselves. Bnt the case is 
now different ; for since workhouses seem to be indispensable, care 
is taken that they shall be rendered as unobjectionable, and as 
beneficial as possible. Let us attend to some of the orders and 
regulations that have now to be observed in the workhouse of each 
union of parishes. 

* Admission of Paupers. 

“‘]T, Paupers are to be admitted into the workhouse in any one of the 
following modes, and in no other; viz.— 

' “by an order of the board of guardians, signified in writing by their 
clerk. 

‘* By a provisional orfler in writing, signed by an overseer, churchwar- 
den or relieving officer. 

‘* By the master of the workhouse, without any such order, in case of 
any sudden or urgent necessity. 

“1. No pauper shall be admitted under any written order as above- 
mentioned, if the same bear date more than six days before the pauper 
presents it, and claims to be admitted. 

“III. If a pauper be admitted by the provisional order of an overseer, 
churchwarden or relieving officer, or by the master of the workhouse, in 
a case of sudden and urgent necessity, the admission of such pauper shall 
be brought before the board of guardians at their next weekly meeting, 
who shall decide on the propriety of the pauper’s continuing in the work- 


house or otherwise, and order accordingly. 
“TV. As soon as a pauper is admitted, he or she shall be placed in the 


probationary ward, and shall there remain until examined by the medical 


officer of the workhouse. 
“V. If the medical officer, upon such examination, pronounces the 
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pauper to be labouring under any disease of body or mind, the pauper 
shall be placed either in the sick ward, or the ward for lunatics and idiots 
not dangerous, as the medical officer shall direct. ' 

“VI. If the medical officer pronounces the pauper to be free from dis- 
ease, the pauper shall be placed in that part of the workhouse assigned 
to the class to which he or she may belong, and shall thereafter be treated 
according to the regulations hereinafter contained. 

“ VII. Before removal from the probationary ward, the pauper shall 
be thoroughly cleansed, and shall be clothed in the workhouse dress ; and 
the clothes which he or she wore upon admission shall be purified, and de- 
posited in a place to be appropriated fur that purpose, to be restored to 
the pauper on leaving the workhouse, or else to be used by the pauper as 
the board of guardians shall direct. 

“ VIII. The clothing of the paupers shall be made of such materials as 
the board of guardians shall determine, and shall, so far as possible,’ be 
made by the paupers in the workhouse. 

“ Classification of Paupers. 

“TX. The in-door paupers shall be classed as follows :— 

“1. Aged or infirm men. 

*©2. Able-bodied men, and youths above 13. | 

‘«3. Youths and boys above seven years old and under 13. 

“4, Aged or infirm women. 

“5. Able-bodied women, and girls above 16. 

«6. Girls above seven years of age and under 16. 

* 7, Children under seven years of age. 

“XX. To each class shall be assigned by the board of guardians that 
apartment or separate building which may be best fitted for the reception 
of such class, and in which they shall respectively remain, without com- 
munication, unless as is hereinafter provided.”—pp. 96, 97. 


Rules are specified to meet certain exceptions which the nature 
of the accommodation, and the circumstances peculiar to the pau- 
pers or workhouse may require. One rule runs thus—‘ The pau- 
pers of the several establishments comprised in the Union shall be 
employed in any work which may be needed, and of which the 
may be capable, for the use of any or all of the establishments 
within the Union, or in any other way the board of guardians may 
direct.””> The guardians appoint a visiting committee from their 
own body, whose duty it is to examine the workhouse or workhouses 
of the Union once every week at the least, and after a careful in- 
spection, to write such answers as the facts may warrant, to a num- 
ber of specified inquiries, which are printed in a book that is kept 
for that purpose, and submitted regularly to the board of guardians 
at their weekly meeting. For the performance of the duties, and 
ensuring the observance of the rules set forth in these queries, the 
board of guardians appoint officers and servants, or as many of 
them as may be necessary, together with assistants, if the cireum- 
Stances of the establishment call for them ; all such appointments 
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being subject to the approval of the Poor Law Commissioners. The 
following are specified. 

The master of the workhouse, The chaplain, 

The matron of the workhouse, The medical officer, 

The schoolmaster, The porter, 

The schoolmistress, The nurses, 
who perform certain duties set forth in the Appendix, together with 
all such others as the board of guardians shall lawfully require of 
them. It may be remarked, that if a chaplain is appointed, he 
must be *asged and approved by the diocesan. Of the rules and 

regulations to be observed in workhouses, we cannot now find room 

for more than part of those which fall under discipline and diet. 

“XIII. All the paupers in the workhouse, except the sick, the aged 
and infirm, and the young children, shall rise, be set to work, leave off 
work, and go to bed, at the times mentioned in the acccmpanying table, 
Form (A.), and shall be allowed such intervals for their meals as 
therein are stated ; and these several times shall be notified by ringing a 
bell; and during the time of meals, silence, order, and decorum, shall be 
maintained. 

* XIV. Half an i after the bell shall have been rung for rising, the 
names shall be called over in the several wards provided for the second, 
third, fifth, and sixth classes, when every pauper belonging to the ward 
must be present, to answer to his or her name, and to be inspected by the 
master or matron. 

“ XV. No pauper of the second, third, fifth, or sixth classes shall be 
allowed to go or to remain in his or her sleeping-room, either in the time 
hereby allotted for work, or in the intervals allowed for meals, except by 
permission of the master. 

“XVI. As regards aged and infirm persons and children, the master 
and matron of the workhouse shall (subject to the directions of the 
board of guardians) fix such hours of rising and going to bed, and such 
occupation and employment, as may be suitable to their respective ages 
and conditions. 

‘XVII. The meals for the aged and infirm, the sick, and children, shall 
be provided at such times and in such manner as the board of guardians 
may direct. 

* XVIII. The boys and girls who are inmates of the workhouse shall, 
for three of the working hours at least, every day, be respectively instructed 
in reading, writing, and in the principles of the Christian religion; and 
such other instr uctions shall be imparted to them as are calculated to train 
them to habits of usefulness, industry, and virtue. 

** XIX. The diet of the paupers shall be so regulated as in no case to 
exceed, in quantity and quality of food, the ordinary diet of the able- 
bodied labourers living within the same district. 

“XX. No pauper shall be allowed to have or use any wine, beer, or 
other spirituous or fermented liquors, unless by the direction in writing 
of the medical officer, who may also order for any individual pauper 
such change of diet as he shall deem necessary; and the master shall 
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report such allowance or changes of diet so made to the next meeting of 
guardians, who may sanction, alter, or disallow the same at their dis- 
cretion. 

**X XI. No pauper shall be allowed to work on his own account whilst 
aninmate of the workhouse ; the Union which supports him being enti- 
tled to the full produce of his labour. 

“ XXII. Any pauper may quit the workhouse, upon giving the master 
three hours’ previous notice of his wish to do so; but no able-bodied 
pauper having a family shall so quit the house without taking the whole 
of such family with him or her, unless the board of guardians shall other- 
wise direct; nor shall any pauper, after so quitting the house, be again 
received into the house, unless in one of the modes prescribed in Rule J. 
for the admission of paupers. 

“ XXIII. No person shall be allowed to visit any pauper in the work- 
house, except by permission of the master, and subject to such conditions 
and restrictions as the board of guardians may direct; provided that the 
interview shall always take place in the presence of the master or matron, 
and in a room separate from the other inmates of the workhouse, unless 
in case of sickness; provided also, that any licensed minister of the re- 
ligious persuasion of any inmate of such workhouse, at all times of the 
day, on the request of such inmate, may visit such workhouse for the pur- 
pose of affurding religious assistance to such inmate, and also at all rea- 
sonabie times for the purpose of instructing his child or children in the 
principles of their religion; such religious assistance, and such instruc- 
tion, being strictly confined to inmates who are of the religious persuasion 
of such licensed minister, and to the children of such inmates; and not 
so given as to interfere with the good order and discipline of the other 
inmates of the establishment. 

“XXIV. No work, except the usual household work and cooking, shall 
be performed by the paupers on Sunday. 

“ XXV. Divine service shall be performed every Sunday in the work- 
house, at which all the paupers shall attend, except the sick and the 
young children, and such as are too infirm to do so, and except also 
those paupers who may object so to attend, on account of their pro- 
— religious principles differing from those of the Church of Eng- 

and. 

“XXXVI. Any pauper, who shall neglect to observe such of the fore- 
going rules as are applicable to him or her ; 

‘.Or who shall make any noise when silence is ordered ; 

“Or use obscene or profane language ; 

“Or by word or deed insult or revile any other pauper in the work- 
house ; 

“ Or who shall not duly cleanse his or her person ; 

“ Or neglect or refuse to work ; 

‘“* Or pretend sickness ; | 

“ Or who shall wilfully waste or spoil any provisions, or stock, or tools, 
or materials for work ; 

‘ “Or wilfully damage any property whatsoever belonging to the 

nion ; , 
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“ Or disobey any of the legal orders of the master or matron, or other 
superintendent ; 
shall be deemed disorderly, and shall be placed in apartments provided 
for such offenders, or shall otherwise be distinguished in dress, and 


placed upon such diet as the board of guardians shall prescribe.’—pp. 
98, 99. 


P* It thus appears that there is not merely encouragement to well- 
doing, but punishment and disgrace for vice and negligence ; so 
that “while the idle, thriftless, and profane pauper will find no temp- 
tation for his continuing a burden to society, and a reproach to 
mankind, the unformed or facile character is trained to virtue and 
industry. 

Let us now mark a very few of the testimonies which the Appen- 
dix furnishes in proof of the disastrous and ruinous state of the old 
system of the poor laws, as well as of the difficulties to be en- 
countered, and the achievements accomplished by the amendment 
act and its administrators. We take our remaining extracts from 
certain Reports sent in to the Poor Law Commissioners by their 
assistants, wherein names, dates, and localities, are minutely speci- 
fied. Here is a part of the Report of Sir Francis B. Head, written 
after he had concluded his petations in Kast Kent. 


“Firmly resting on the Jaw of the land, directed, as these boards will 
be, by your orders and regulations; shielded from all odium ; and re- 
solutely supported, as they believe they will be, by the Government of the 
country, it will, I hope, be evident to you, that the poor-rates of East 
Kent are now guarded by powers fully competent efficiently to control 
their expenditure. 

“The pecuniary result of this new and powerfularrangement isa harvest 
which we cannot yet hope to reap ; its abundant preduce, however, may 
not unfairly be anticipated from the clamour and opposition now raised 
against our unions by the little shop-keepers, by the owners as well as 
by the frequenters of beer-shops, and by a variety of other classes, which 
it would be very painful to designate ; for I can faithfully assure you, 
that I am daily astonished at discovering, not only how many individuals, 
but how many classes of people have, directly or indirectly, been ab- 
stracting profit as well as popularity from that vast and hitherto unpro- 
tected mass of money, which has been collected nominally for the support 
of the poor 

“ When first under your directions I began gradually to place the rate- 
receivers below the rate-payers, and below the independent labourers, it 
did not appear to be understood that the industry of all classes of society 
would be healthily excited by so honest an adjustment; the truth, how- 
ever, of the theory soon became evident, even to several of the best 
labourers, and nothing has tended to make it more practically apparent 
to the good sense of the whole country, than the mutinous resistance 
which was fortunately offered to the operations of the earliest unions 
I formed. 
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« The complaint first urged against your. orders, ‘ that relief sliould be 
given to able-bodied paupers and their families, half in bread and half 
in money,’ actually was, that by such an arrangement they (the paupers) 
would receive more bread than they could possibly eat; in fact, that they 
would be weaned from the beer-shops: and when not contented with 
uttering so unreasonable an objection, they assembled in great numbers 
to attack not only the relieving officers, but to insult and assault their 
own magistrates ; when armed with clubs they dragged the independent 
labourers from their work, forcibly obliging them to join their gang ; 
when they grossly insulted women who earnestly desired, for the sake of 
their children, to accept the bread; when they declared to one or two of 
the Kentish yeomen, that if they dared to interfere ‘they would hang 
them up by the heels to their own trees ;’ when, going a step farther, they 
cruelly beat two gentlemen of great worth and respectability ; and when, 
finally, they proceeded to the very brink of committing murder; such 
conduct explained most clearly the miserable progress of unrestrained 
pauperism, and advocated much more strongly than I could humbly do 
the necessity as well as the beneficence of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act.”’—pp. 166, 167. 


One large proprietor declared to the assistant commissioner, soon 
after the operation of the new measure, that the change it had pro- 
duced was quite incomprehensible, observing at the same time, “ If 
even the shadow of the bill can produce for us such an effect, what 
benefit shall we not derive from its substance!” Bradford Union, 
Wiltshire, Charles Mott, Esq., an assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, says— 

“Presents the most striking proof of the immediate and almost 
magical effect of the new measures. The complaints of the ill-treatment 
of the poor of Freshford induced the board to order that an union should 
be formed of Bradford with Freshford and other surrounding parishes. 
Guardians were elected under the new Poor Law Amendment Act. Sir 
Thomas Fellowes was chosen president, and Mr. John Spackman vice- 
president of the board. The case of each pauper has been examined 
separately, and the greatest impositions detected and prevented for the 
future. Upwards of 250 cases, many of whom had been relieved for 
years, never applied, and entirely relinquished their relief rather than 
submit to an examination into their cases; others returned their tickets 
with thanks for the relief they had received, and stated that they could do 
without relief in future ; others were detected in having been in constant 
receipt of good wages, who did not stand in need of relief; and so 
effective did the inquiries prove, that in about two months from the com- 
mencement of the union, a saving was effected averaging 3,000/. per 
year, and it is confidently anticipated, that when workhouse accommoda- 
tion is provided, and the rules and regulations properly enforced, an 
additional saving will be made of 4,000/.; so that, in round numbers, 
7,000/. out of 10,0007. (the average expenditure of the parishes of the 
union for the three previous years) will be saved to the rate-payers of 
this small district. 

‘* The comforts of the aged and infirm and deserving poor have never- 
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theless been strictly attended to, and I believe the whole management of 
the Bradford Union reflects the greatest credit on the, president, vice- 
president, and guardians generally.”—pp, 178, 179. 

The same gentleman informs the reader, that the bastardy clause, 
against which so much has been said, exhibits a curious result in the 
London parishes. ‘In the very large parish of St. Pancras, only 
three orders of affiliation have been obtained since the passing of 
the act, and not one-third the number of the young women now 
apply to be confined in the workhouse. In the workhouse of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, the number of young women put to bed 
with bastard children, averaged about two per month, or twenty-five 
per year. Not a single case has occurred in that house since the 
act has passed. In St. Martin’s, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
indeed, in nearly all the metropolitan parishes, the decrease in the 
number is in the same proportion.”” ‘These facts require no com- 
ment; we only ask whether all the wrong said to be done to the 
females, through the unequal character of the law between them 
and the other sex, be not more than balanced by the result now 
stated? Under which law were there most wrong, suffering, and 
crime, witnessed ? 

Under the old system, Mr. Mott says— 

‘* The payment of the extra charges, the prolific source indeed of the 
most extensive parochial peculations, heing still left in the hands of 
ignurant and incompetent overseers in each parish, leaves an open field 
for fraud and deception. In one small parish I found 542. 5s. 10d. had 
been charged to the poor-rate in three years for killing sparrows: they 
are paid for at the rate of 3d. per dozen, and consequently there must 
have been 52,600 sparrows, which, allowing 12 sparrows to weigh one 
pound, would make the weight of the whole 4,838 pounds, or three good 
horse-loads of 1,461 pounds each: by the same process of calculation 
the sparrows would have served, instead of meat, 55 paupers fur 12 
months, allowing each pauper half a pound of sparrows per day for three 
days each week. Such charges will continue to be made without detec- 
tion, for, as in Suffolk, if they cannot get the money from the poor-rate, 
they will have recourse to the surveyor’s rate and to the churchwarden's 
account, and thereby cloak charges the most extravagant and ridiculous.” 
—p. 181. 

The first year’s Report might well prepare us to expect many 
lingering defects ; but Mr. Mott is strongly of opinion, that unless 
the guardians of the different Unions obtain a more extensive con- 
trol over parochial funds than the Poor Law Commissioners can 
now give them, the new measure will not be perfect. 

The gross mismanagement, the most enormous burdens, the im- 
moral tendencies, which every page of these special Reports on the 
part of the assistant commisioners bring to light, characteristic of 
the former state of the law, are far more impressive when detailed 
individually, than any eloquent, but general summing up of the sub- 
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ject could be.. We can only, of course, fasten upon a few instances, 
which we take at random. Mr. Gulson says— 

“TI have now minutely investigated 355 parishes, giving them my best 
attention and consideration, and all my experience fully proves, that the 
pressure upon property, and particularly landed property, is even greater 
than was represented, amounting, in some instances, to the full rental; 
and it is most clearly shown by the applications made to me on every side 
for my immediate presence and interference. 

“ The language of the farmers in many parishes, and I would especial- 
ly particularize those of Long Crendon, Crawley, Middleton Cheney, 
and Handborough, was, ‘can you take us into this union? if not, when 
will you come amongst us? If you delay doing so until the autumn, 
then you must build your houses large enough to take in farmers as well 
as paupers; for the land is eaten up by the poor, and they are better off 
than we and our children.’ On other occasions they have said, * never 
mind explanation, we cannot be in a worse state than we are now ; and 
we most gladly put ourselves into the hands of the Commissioners.’ 

“To illustrate the subject, still farther, I will mention the following 
instances :— 

“Tn the parish of Ramsden, Oxfordshire, I found the poor-rate exceed- 
ing 25s. per acre upon all the cultivated land in the parish; and at Aston 
and Cote it amounted to 24s. per acre. 

“The parish of Northmoor has 360 inhabitants, and 1,960 acres of 
land whereupon to employ its labourers; the average expenditure for the 
last three years amounts, nevertheless, to near ly 1,200/. per annum. 

« At Thame, with a population of 2,800, mostly residing in a neat and 
affluent little market-town, the metropolis of the district, the rates have 
lately amounted to 6,000/. per annum. At the time I visited this place 

127 able-bodied labourers were out of employ, many of whom I observ- 
ed playing at the old game of ‘ pitch and hustle’ with halfpence (doubtless 
parish money) upon the roads where they were professedly at work. 

“In the adjoining parish of Sydenham, which belongs exclusively to 
the Baroness Wenman, her ladyship pointed out to my notice one pro- 
perty which is let for 645/. per annum, free of pocr-rate, and informed 
me that last year she paid back to the overseer the sum of 4271. 

“Several large farmers at Caversham, after hearing the detail of the 
measure explained, with the effects which were likely to ensue, were 
asked by myself, how far they thought the parish of Caversham would be 
benefitted by being included in an union? when they replied, in open 
vestry, ‘Sir, it is the only thing that can save us.’ ‘I would myself, . 
said one, ‘ give 50/., rather than have it delayed three months.’ ‘I 
should weep,’ said another, ‘ for the consequences if you omitted imme- 
diately to deal with the parish of Caversham.’ 

‘“‘A pauper at Mapledurham had been for eight or nine months in the 
employ of the rector, Lord Augustus Fitz-Clarence, who himself aan 
the circumstance to me in the presence of the overseer, earning 10s. 
week. At last harvest time he left his situation, saying that he could betas 
himself, with two suits of clothes in his possession, and more than 2/. in 
money, being a single man. Immediately after harvest he was an appli- 
cant for parochial relief, and has never been off the book since, A short 
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time ago he repaired to the house of the overseer by night, when he and 
his wife were gone to bed,and declared he would have ‘ money or blood,’ 
The parish officer and his wife parleyed from their bed-room window 
with this outrageous claimant, and endeavoured to prevail on him to 
depart in peace, without granting his demand, but in vain; he vowed he 
would fire the premises, unless they gave him some money ; terrified at his 
threats, they threw him out half acrown. The coin fell on the ground, and 
it being dark, the man could not readily find it; upon this he renewed his 
protestations that he would burn the house and all in it, unless either the 
money were found or more given. At last the overseer’s wife actually 
came down in her night dress, searched with a candle for the money till 
she found it, and so was allowed by the pauper to return unmolested to 
bed. This circumstance occurred last January. 

‘‘ About three weeks ago this pauper, ‘Thomas Pocock, applied to the 
guardian of Mapledurham, Mr. Hutchins, for work, and said he should 
be very glad if he could set himon. He gave him a job of turnip hoe- 
ing. Pocock worked very well at it, and was steady; so Mr. Hutchins 
set him on reaping. The other day Pocock said, ‘I should like to keep 
on working for you, sir, if you please ; I should like to have a winter’s 
job, sir, if you please; to go threshing, or any thing.’ ‘ Well, Tom,’ 
said Mr. Hutchins, ‘ this isa change; what’s the reason of all this? how 
comes this?’ He laughed. ‘ Come,’ said Mr. Hutchins, ‘tell us the 
truth, Tom.’ ‘* Why, sir, ’tis that great house up there that’s now build- 
ing. I have now made up my mind to keep to regular work.’ And 
Mr. Hutchins says now he is very civil, and works remarkably well. 

“At Northmoor I discovered a considerable sum was annually ex- 
pended in the purchase of flax for the employment of the pauper women 
and children; an additional charge was also made for the spinning of 
this flax, but 1 could find no return for it. On inquiring from the over- 
seer what became of this material, he told me that a few of the pa- 
rishioners had a meeting at a public house in the village twice a year, at 
which they expended five pounds each time in a feast. They charged 
this to the parish account, and dividing the flax amongst them, went 
home. 

“ At East Ilsley there is a charge for tolling the bell at the death of 
every pauper. The overseer told me, with a rueful countenance, that 
the clerk was a dreadful man, and threatened to fight him whenever he 
intimated his intention of stopping this charge. 

In Banbury poor house lives a woman who makes over to the parish 
an annuity which she has of 5s. a week, on condition that they will keep 
her in the poor-house, knowing, as she says, that she could not be so 
comfortable elsewhere. ‘The inmates are allowed as much meat as they 
please ; the labourers in the vicinity only getting it once a week. 

“A pauper in Ashbury, being lame, bought a horse and rode daily to 
the stone-pit. 

“ On inquiring from the superintendent of Wokefield and Mortimer 
poor-house, whether the inmates were subjected to any sort of discipline, 
he replied, that he once shut the door of the house at nine o’clock, but 
the paupers returning home to bed from their daily haunts, the beershops, 


broke into the poor-house and abused him roundly for daring to exclude 
them from their own apartments. 
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« At Pangbourne, the payment for sllegitimate children was 38/.—the 
recetpl 1. . 

“IT then extended my inquires to the farmers. They had, when I 
formerly visited them during the formation of the union, expressed them- 
selves willing and anxious to avail themselves of any change, assuring 
me that the pressure from poor-rate and the consequent demoralization 
among the lower classes were such that they could not continue any 
longer as they were; but at the same time they plainly told me they 
were doubtful of the result when the principle came to be applied to their 
particular district, because they could not foresee what was to become of 
the number of able-bodied labourers who were out of employment, for 
whom no apparent source of labour existed, and who must therefore ne- 
cessarily be supported in the workhouse. On inquiring from these 
farmers how it happened that labour was now found for them when no 
opening before seemed to present itself; the reply was this—* Why, 
sir, they were not worth a shilling a week before, and I would rather 
have had them off my ground than on; they were always dissatisfied and 
idle, corrupting the few good labourers that remained; whereas, now 
they come to me with a totally different bearing, saying the times are 
altered and they have nothing but the workhouse to fall back upon in case 
of necessity. They promise that if work can be found for them they will 
exert themselves to merit employment, and as I know the truth of their 
statement I have consented to give them a trial, and they are becoming 
as good labourers as their more independent comrades.’ ‘The farmers 
are, in fact, all willing to employ them now that the quality of their work 
is not deteriorated by the easy compliance of the parish with the de- 
mands of the idle and careless, and the parochial fund is devoted solely 
to the relief of those whose real necessity (tested by the workhouse) 
gives them a lawful claim upon its resources.”—pp. 182—191. 


Yes, the workhouse !—but we find that Mr. Hall has anticipated 
what we were about to say of these establishments under the amend- 
ment act, and that his experience enables him to put the matter in 
a much more impressive light than we could do. The truth is, 
that workhouses are no longer asylums for idleness and vice, but 
for the really destitute, whose morals will be no less efficiently 
watched over, than their physical necessities. 

“Much obloquy has been cast on the new system, on account of its 
essential feature, the workhouse; it has been said, ‘you make poverty a 
crime, and you are about to furnish the country with gaols, to which 
yourcriminals are to be consigned; bread and water, and a dungeon, 
must henceforth be :the lot of him, whose industrious efforts have been 
frustrated by sickness or other unavoidable calamity. These things have 
been said ; but as we are assailed less frequently now by such unfounded 
charges, we may charitably hope that ignorant zeal, and not deliberate 
malice, suggested the accusation ; in which case, it is not impossible that 
Our present accusers may learn to regard the workhouse with compla- 
cency, as an instrument of beneficence. A large building, constructed 
with the utmost possible regard to economy, cannot be an intrinsically 
beautiful object; an hospital or a manufactory excites an interest of a 
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pleasing nature, be its external aspect never so ungainly; it derives 
beauty from moral association ; and why not a workhouse? there, while 
the idle and profligate are reclaimed, and diligence and sobriety are 
gradually disseminated, the old may find an asylum from the aggravated 
distresses of sickness, poverty, and age, and the young may imbibe 
religious and moral principles to last them through life. It is the inten- 
tion, as itis the duty, of the Commissioners, to provide adequate in- 
structors, for the children who may be inmates of the workhouse, and full 
opportunity and means of religious advancement for all who are thus 
specially brought under their charge. ‘There can hardly be a more 
humiliating spectacle than an aged pauper, waiting in a state of almost 
brutish apathy, the only summons that can call him from the parish poor- 
house, the summons of death; as painful is it to see the neglected, 
squalid state of the children, who generally crowd these abodes of dirt 
and degradation. To remove them into well regulated establishments, 
to bring the old within reach of regular religious instruction and admo- 
nition, and to put the young into a course of training as morally respon- 
sible creatures, is no small blessing consequent upon the universal 
application of the workhouse system.”—pp. 219, 220. 

Let all who take a humane interest in the case of the poor, and 
who wish to have a cheering prospect to feast their hopes upon, as 
well as all who have hitherto lavished their abuse upon the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, or its administrators, peruse the volume 
now on our table, and, as advocates of the measure, we fear not 
their decision. 





Art. XI.—Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society : with a Glance at 
Bad Habits. By Axsy+s. London: Longmanand Co. 1836. 


A tiny volume, extending only to sixty-two pages, which professes 
to show how “to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” should 
be a gem indeed. What is the Hinter’s particular design ? 


‘« This is not written for those who do but for those who do not know what 
is proper, comprising a large portion of highly respectable and estimable 
people, who have had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
usages of the (so termed) ‘ best society ;’ therefore, do not let the ‘ select’ 
sneer and say— Oh, every body knows that ; there is nothing new here.’ 
Even they may be mistaken, and many may profit who will not chuse to cwn 
how much they are indebted to this little book. 

‘‘ It would be absurd to suppose, that those persons who constitute the 
upper ranks of the middling classes in Lonpon are ignorant of the regula- 
tions here laid down; but in the country (especially in the mercantile dis- 
tricts), where the tone of society is altogether lower, it is far otherwise, al- 
though country people may not feel inclined to acknowledge what is, never- 
theless, strictly true. : 

“If these ‘ hints’ save the blush upon one cheek, or smooth the path in- 


to ‘society’ of only one honest family, the object of the author will be at- 
tained.” —pp. 5, 6. 
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All very modest and philanthropic. Towards the conclusion of 
the ‘‘ Hints,” it is more confidently said, as becomes a man who 
feels he has performed an important duty, that, “ although these 
remarks will not be sufficient in themselves to make you a gentle- 
man, yet they will enable you toavoid any glaring impropriety, and 
do much to render you easy and confident in society.” Mr. Eti- 
quette, we take leave to dissent from the latter portions of this self- 
congratulatory statement, believing that he who carries the whole 
of these “‘ Hints” in his head, and who continually endeavours to 
reduce them to practice, will commit the most glaring improprie- 
ties, and be the farthest from being easy and confident in society 
that can readily be imagined ; not merely because manners are un- 
teachable by written rules, but because the Hinter’s rules are not 
unfrequently contrary to sound reason and natural sentiments, with- 
out which surely no usage can be tolerated among the enlightened. 
What is it that goes to the constituting of gentility, or what are the 
distinguishing characteristics of a gentleman? The author says, 
pretty correctly, that “ gentility is neither in birth, manner, or 
fashion—but in the mind. A high sense of honour—a determina- 
tion never to take a mean advantage of another—an adherence to 
truth, delicacy, and politeness towards those with whom you may 
have dealings, are the essential and distinguishing characteristics of 
a gentleman.” A shorter, and we think a more accurate definition, 
would be to say, that a gentleman is he whose right feelings are 
constantly directed by common sease, the whole cultivated by edu- 
cation, and polished by approved taste. But to come to the 
“ Hints” themselves. It is broadly laid down that, “ Jn‘ all cases, 
the observances of the metropolis (as the seat of refinement), should 
be received as the standard of good breeding ;” and not a few dis- 
paraging “* Hints” are thrown out about the ignorance of etiquette 
that prevails among country people. We were going to object to 
this sweeping maxim ; but we discover that the “seat of refine- 
ment” is afterwards so narrowed by the Hinter, that it would be 
the most preposterous thing in the world for us to pretend that we 
had ever approached its precincts; for when speaking of mistakes 
fallen into by a certain class, distinctly called the “little great,” this 
definition is afforded —‘‘ It is not that numerous class, (however 
respectable), professional and mercantile, found in and about every 
country town (that is characterized) ; these merely great little, who, 
without any other qualification than the possession of a few thou- 
sand pounds, constitute themseives the aristocracy of the place ; but 
a very different body, namely. the old solid ‘* country people,” the 
descendants of patrician families, the squirearchy, with incomes of 
from seven to ten thousand a year, and the customary representa- 
tives in parliament (until lately) of their town or county—persons 
who are of great local influence and importance, on account of their 
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descent and wealth, but who, notwithstanding, become insignificant 
and merely units in the mass, amidst the brilliant statesmen, the 
talent, the splendour of rank and fashion which adorn and elevate 
the metropolis.” How few gentlemen must there be in England! 
You must be a statesman, (Joseph Hume and Daniel O’Connell are 
statesmen), it will not do to bea plain M.P., though a tory—or you 
must be a philosopher—a genius—or you must be of noble rank, 
or must move and vary with the fashion, ere you can be more than 
the “little great.””> How disheartening ! 
As to “ introductions :”— 


“Never ‘introduce’ people to each other, without a previous under- 
standing that it will be agreeable to both. 

‘‘ There are many reasons why people ought never to be introduced to 
the acquaintance of each other, without the consent of each party previously 
obtained. A man may suit the taste, and be agreeable enough to one, with- 
out being equally so to the res¢ of his friends—nay, as it often happens, 
decidedly unpleasing ; a stupid person may be delighted with the society 
of a man of learning and talent, to whom in return such an acquaintance 
may prove an annoyance and a clog, as one incapable of offering an inter- 
change of thought, or an idea worth listening to. 

‘« But if you should find an agreeable person in private society, who seems 
desirous of making your acquaintance, there cannot be an objection to your 
meeting his advances half way, although the ceremony of an ‘ introduction’ 
may not have taken place ; his presence in your friend’s house being a suf- 
ficient guarantee for his respectability, as of course if he were an improper 
person he would not be there. 

‘Should you, whilst walking with your friend, meet an acquaintance, 
never introduce them. 

“In making ‘ introductions,’ take care to present the person of the lower 
rank to him of the higher ; that is, the commoner should be presented to 
the peer, not the peer to the commoner; Dr. A. to Lord B., not Lord B. to 
Dr. A.” —pp. 12—14. 


‘Should you, whilst walking with your friend,” always do as 
here recommended, you would act very stupidly and repulsively 
sometimes. We must first know whether the met acquaintance is 
to cause a halt for any considerable time, and whether he and your 
friend discourse upon a subject known to be interesting to you, who 
cannot but be a listener, before any unexceptionable rule can be 
laid down. A “ how d’ye do” encounter is a different case. Then 
as to the peer and the commoner, the latter may be in point of ta- 
lent, character, and estimation, so superior to the other, that the 
value of the introduction all lays on his side, and that the right- 
hearted friend of both is incapable of acting differently, than in ac- 
cordance with his sense of the fact. 

The author’s directions extend to introductions, marriage, din- 
ners, smoking, snuff, dress, dancing, advice to tradespeople, visiting, 
and tattling ; all very weighty matters, and sagely legislated upon 
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in these pages. Under that great concern, ‘‘ Marriage,” which 
every bachelor looks forward to, as always coming nearer, however 
dilatory he may be, we have the following doctrines urged :— 


‘When aman marries, it is understood that all former acquaintance- 
ship ends, unless he intimate a desire to renew it, by sending you hisown 
and his wife’s card, if near, or by letter, if distant. If this be neglected, 
be sure no further intercourse is desired. 

“In the first place—A bachelor is seldom very particular in the choice 
of his companions. So long as he is amused, he will associate freely 
enough with those whose morals and habits would point them out as © 
highly dangerous persons to introduce into the sanctity of domestic life. 

“ Secondly—A married man has the tastes of another to consult; and 
the friend of the husband may not be equally acceptable to the wife. 

‘¢ Besides—Newly-married people may wish to limit the circle of their 
friends, from praiseworthy motives of economy. When a man first ‘ sets 
up’ in the world, the burthen of an extensive and indiscriminate acquain- 
tance may be felt in various ways. Many have had cause to regret the 
weakness of mind which allowed them to plunge into a vortex of gaiety 
and expense they could ill afford, from which they have found it difficult 
to extricate themselves, and the effects of which have proved a serious 
evil to them in after-life.””—pp. 19, 20. 


We say, a bachelor, if he is a real gentleman, that is, a man of 
honour, and good principles, will always avoid making any one his 
companion who is of a different character from himself; and if he 
unites himself to a lady whose tastes are contrary, or who has no 
respect for his feelings and friendships, he has, at least in so uniting 
himself, forfeited that respect for his own rights, which every man 
of decided principle will desire to cherish. 

Of the etiquette of a dinner party ;— 


“ It is considered vulgar to take fish or soup twice. 

“ The reason for not being helped twice to fish or soup at a large dinner 
party is—because by doing so you keep three parts of the company staring 
at you whilst waiting for the second course, which is spoiling, much to 
the annoyance of the mistress of the house. The selfish greediness, 
therefore, of so doing, constitutes its vulgarity. 

« At a family dinner it is of less importance, and is consequently often 
done. 

‘Do not ask any lady to take wine, until you see she has finished her 
fish or soup. 

“This exceedingly absurd and troublesome custom is very properly 
giving way at the best tables to the more reasonable one of the gentleman 
helping the lady to wine next to whom he may be seated, or a servant 
will hand it round, 

‘At every respectable table you will find si/ver forks ; being broader, 
they are in all respects more convenient than steel for fish or vegetables. 

“Never use your knife to convey your food to your mouth, wnder any 
circumstances. Feed yourself with a fork or spoon, nothing else—a 
knife is only to be used for cutting. 
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‘* Fish does not require a knife, but should be divided by the aid of a 
piece of bread. 

‘¢ Kat peas with a dessert spoon; and curry also. 

«Tarts and puddings are to be eaten with a spoon. 

‘‘As a general rule—in helping any one at table, never use a knife 
where you can use a spoon. 

‘Making a noise in chewing, or breathing hard in eating, are both 
unseemly habits, and ought to be eschewed. 

“* You cannot use your knife, or fork, or teeth too quietly. 

* * Do not pick your teeth much at table, as, however satisfactory a 
practice to yourself, to witness it is not a pleasant thing. 

« Finger-glasses, filled with warm water, come on with the dessert. 
Weta corner of your napkin, and wipe your mouth, then rinse your fin- 
gers; butdo not practise the filthy custom of gargling your mouth at 
table: albeit the usage prevails amongst a few, who think because it isa 
foreign habit it cannot be disgusting. 

*«* Never pare an apple ora pear fora lady unless she desire you, and 
then be careful to use your fork to hold it: you may sometimes offer to 
divide a very large pear with a person, or for them.”—pp. 25—28. 


The passages marked with an asterisk, it is stated in a note, 
have been taker, as far as the grownd-work is concerned, from the 
manuscript of a lady of rank, and are as silly and vulgar as any 
thing in this trifling tome. But then we are told, that “pride often 
deters people from seeking the advice of the experienced, when the 
opportunity of receiving it 1s presented.” Again, “it is to be 
hoped that the following remarks will furnish a guide through the 
intricacies of conventional usage, without risk to the sensitive, or 
the humiliation of publicly proclaiming the deficiencies of an imper- 
fect education.” Hear this, ye people, especially who belong to 
‘country towns,” where “ much misconstruction and unpleasant 
feeling arises, from not knowing what is erpected, or necessary to 
be done on certain occasions.” ‘The author is the most serious 
quiz we ever met with. For example, on ‘“ smoking :”— 


“Tf you are so unfortunate as to have contracted the low habit of 
smoking, be careful to practise it under certain restricticns; at least, so 
long as you are desirous of being considered fit for civilised society. 

«The first mark of a gentleman is a sensitive regard for the feelings 
of others; therefore, smoke where it is least likely to prove personally 
offensive by making your clothes smell; then wash your mouth, and brush 
your teeth. What man of delicacy could presume to address a lady with 
his breath smelling of onions? Yet tobacco is equally odious. ‘The to- 
bacco smoker, in public, is the most selfish animal imaginable; he per- 
severes in contaminating the pure and fragrant air, careless whom he 
annoys, and is but the fitting inmate of a tavern. 

« Smoking in the streets, or ina theatre, is only practised by shop-boys, 

seudo-fashionables—and the * swELL MOB.’ 

« All songs you may see written in praise of smoking in magazines or 
newspapers, or hear sung upon the stage, are puffs, paid for by the pro- 
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prietors of cigar divans and tobacco shops, to make their trade popular— 
therefore, never believe or be deluded by them.”—pp. 30, 31. 

This much, the Hinter says, of puffing. We pass over “ snuff- 
ing,” and come to “ dress.” 

“ It is in bad taste to dress in the extreme of fashion; and, in general, 
those only do so who have no other claim to distinction—leave it, in these 
times, to shopmen and pickpockets. There are certain occasions, how- 
ever, when you may dress as gaily as you please, observing the maxim of 
the ancient poet, to be ‘greaton great occasions.’ Men often think 
when they wear a fashionably cut coat, an embroidered waistcoat, with a 
profusion of chains and other trinkets, that they are well dressed, entirely 
overlooking the less obtrusive, but more certain, marks of a refined taste. 
The grand points are—well-made shoes, clean gloves, a white pocket 
handkerchief, and, above all, an casy and graceful deportment. 

* Do not affect singularity i in dress, by wearing out-of-the-way hats, or 
gaudy waistcoats, &c. &c., and so become contemptibly conspicuous; 
nothing is more easy than to attract attention in such a manner, since it 
requires neither sense nor taste. A shrewd old gentleman said of one 
of these ‘ ninnies,’ that ‘he would rather be taken for a Foot, than not be 
noliced at all.’ 

« Always wear your gloves in church or in a theatre. 

“ Avoid wearing jewellery, unless it be in very good taste, and then 
only at proper seasons. ‘This is the age of mosaic gold and other trash ; 
and by dint of swindling, any one may become ‘ flashy’ at a small ex- 
pense ; recollect that every shop-boy can coarsely imitate your ‘ outward 
and visible sign’ if he choose to save his money for that purpose. If you 
will stand out in ‘ high and bold relief,’ endeavour to become eminent 
fcr some virtue or talent, that people may say, ‘ There goes the celebrated 
(not the notorious) Mr. So-and-so.’ 

“It is a delicate subject to hint at the incongruities of a lady’s dress— 
yet, alas! it forces itself upon our notice when we see a female attired 
with elaborate gorgeousness, picking her way along the sloppy streets, 
after a week’s snow and a three day’s thaw, walking in a dress only fit 
fora carriage. When country people visit London, and see a lady enve- 
loped i in ermine and velvets, reclining in a carriage, they are apt to ima- 
gine it is the fashionable dress, and adopt it accordingly, overlooking the 
coronet emblazoned on the pannels, and that its occupant is a duchess or 
a marchioness at the least, and that were the same person to walk, she 
would be ina very different costume, and then only attended by a foot- 
man. 

‘Should a female be seen wadking in the streets similarly dressed, be 
assured she is a—person of a very di ferent description.” —pp. 33—36. 

These grossly ignorant people again ; these “little great!”” Here 
is a Bow-bell aristocrat, who deals in ermine and velvets with as 
much familiarity as the Manchester girls used to handle muslins. 
We must think, however, that among “the grand points” in a 
man’s dress, the hat deserved notice as well as the shoes. The head 
is the chief ‘ee of man. 

When mingling with “ society in general,” observe— 

pp2 
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‘If you have been in society with a nobleman, and should chance to meet 
him again elsewhere, leave it to him to speak first, or to recognise you. If 
you claim Ais‘acquaintance, you give him an opportunity of behaving super- 
ciliously to you, which would be as well avoided. 

‘** An unfortunate clerk of the ‘Treasury, who, because he was in the re- 
ceipt of a good salary, and being also a ‘ triton amongst the minnows’ of Clap- 
ham Common, fancied himself a great man, dined at the B—f S—k Club 
in company with the Duke of N—wc—le, who, desirous of putting him 
at ease with himself, conversed freely with him, yet probably forgot even 
the existence of such a person half an hour afterwards. Meeting his Grace 
in the street some days after, and encouraged by his previous condescen- 
sion, the hero of the quill, bent on claiming his acquaintance, accosted him 
in a familiar ‘ hail fellow-well-met-ish’ manner— Ah, my Lord, how d’ye 
do?’ The duke looked surprised. *‘ May I know, Sir, to whomI have the 
honour of speaking ?’ said his Grace, drawing up. ‘Oh! why—don’t you 
know? We dined at the B—f S—k Club, the other evening !—I’m Mr. 
Timms oF THE Treasury! !’ ‘Then,’ then said the duke, turning on his 
heel, * Mz. Timms or rug Treasury, I wish you a good morning,’’’—pp. 
42—44. 

One would take the author to be a worshipper of the privileged 
and coronetted House, but he adds a little radicalism, to leaven his 
servility. 

‘We hear much of the courtesy, urbanity, and condescension of the 
aristocracy, and those who, in all humility, bow down, will experience it ; 
but woe to the unfortunate wight who respects himself, who dares to assert 

his own opinions in contradiction to theirs ! For an infertor in rank to be 
superior in intellect abases them, andthey will hate him for it according- 
ly.”—p. 44. 

In his ‘advice to tradespeople,” the author has surely forgotten 
to prefix the asterisk ; the matter savours of a person of rank. 


‘* By tradespeople I do not mean merchants or manufacturers, but shop- 
keepers and retailers of various goods, who will do well to remember that 
people are respectable in their own sphere only, and that when they'attempt 
to step out of it, they cease to be so. When exceptions are made by‘the 
world, it is generally in favour of brilliant genius or extraordinary acquire- 
ment, and, even then, it can only be by the prevailing suffrage of society : 
therefore do not attempt to claim the acquaintance of those above you, lest 
you meet a mortifying repulse. Many will say,‘ We are just as good as 
they are, and as respectable.” So you ARE, but yet not fit companions for 
each other. Society is divided into various orders, each class having its 
own Views, it peculiar education, habits, and tastes ; so that the conversa- 
tion of the one would probably be most uninteresting to the other. It is 
the fashion to talk of the spread of education—and, so far as merely reading 
and writing go, it is true; but they are only the first steps to a cultivated 
mind, and the literary acquirement of a man of business is necessarily con- 
fined to reading the newspaper. He has no time for any thing else; and 
however skilful in his trade, cannot form an idea of that man’s mind who 
has devoted all his energies to science and literature. Nay, can you sup- 
pose that even the merchant of Portland Place and the occupant of the back 
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parlour to a butcher’s shop think and feel alike ? Certainly not; and recol- 
lect also, that however highly you may estimate yourself, the world will 
rather judge you by any other standard than your own. 

‘‘ The English are the most aristocratic democrats in the world; always 
endeavouring to squeeze through the portals of rank and fashion, and then 
slamming the door in the face of any unfortunate devil who may happen to 
be behind them."—pp. 44—46. 


_ Etiquette and the usages of (not “ little great” or any thing be- 
low brilliant statesmen, talented and splendid) society, if these are 
to be learned from this brochure, will come very readily to hand, 
and therefore we recommend all students of these enviable arts, to 
have instant recourse to it, and to try its influence, which, if not 
extremely potent, is at least perfectly harmless. 





Art. XII.— The Provost of Bruges : a Tragedy. In Five Acts. 
London: Macrone. 1836. 


TueEnreE is not a more common saying now-a-days, than that poetry 
of every description is a drug—that nobody reads Lane that 
therefore nobody will publish it. Perhaps there is another opinion 
not less prevalent, in regard to dramatic talent, which maintains 
that it has evanished from amongst us, and that, with some excep- 
tions, which are felt to be so rare as only the more forcibly to prove 
the general assertion, our age cannot even take a second rank in 
this department, compared with the reign of the older dramatists, 
It is very evident that these facts may operate mutually and alter- 
nately upon one another ; that a matter-of-fact and unimaginative 
era has quenched the noble aspirations of poetic minds, by turning 
a deaf ear to its charms, or that there has been a great poverty of 
these charms, and nothing by any means equal to the demand and 
taste of a critical and discerning people. | 

It would be quite easy to array a number of alleged causes for 
both the one and the other of the features of our times, now noticed. 
There is something like revolutions in taste, and fashions are ob- 
served in the choice of mental fare, as well as in dress and outward 
show. This fancy for change and variety never had such an ex- 
cusable motive for its indulgence, as when, after a Byron anda 
Scott had treated a fitful age beyond its greedy capacity, with 
strongly stimulating poetry, the latter, finding himself exhausted or 
eclipsed in that service, threw all his mighty powers into another, 
which indeed was most congenial to him, and carried the whole 
world captive in its admiration after him, to the disparagement 
of the poetic muse. Not but that there was a vast deal of poetry 
in the whole of Scott’s romances and novels ; fully more, perhaps, 
than in some of his apparently more metrical pieces ; but it was 
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poetry in a guise and with accompaniments that dispensed with 
the stern and dignified rules of a pure epic or drama, and naturally 
from its glowing description, its splendid scenes, and the rapidity 
and multitude of the incidents thrust together, called into favour the 
melo-drama, to which our large theatres are so well fitted for giv- 
ing effect. We observed, indeed, that Joanna Baillie, in her lately 
published work, imputes to the vast size of our patent houses, the 
decay in dramatic composition. It is clear that they are much better 
adapted for show than the communication or delineation of senti- 
ment ; at the same time, this cause must only be looked upon as 
concomitant with others, and as especially well suited to unite with the 
melo-dramatic mania—a mania which we believe and hope will ne- 
cessarily produce a reaction of a complete and wholesome nature. 

It appears to us, that mankind cannot be permanently carried 
away, in their love of change and passicn for excitement, from the 
noblest efforts of genius, when these are put into the most impos- 
ing and affecting form that has ever yet been invented. Solong as 
our race is human, it surely cannot be so materialized as to be in- 
sensible to those aspirations and emotions of the soul, the very 
sympathy with which confers an elevating and conscious refinement, 
and which affords the most pleasurable sensation our nature can 
experience. And when are these aspirations and emotions so 
happily exhibited as in a dramatic shape, and by representations 
that happily embody the language of the muse? We therefore say, 
that a taste for true dramatic talent never can become extinct, 
though it may be for a time diverted by novelties, and a headlong 
passion for the excitement produced by change. 

Again, as to the sort of nightmare that has brooded for a quar- 
ter of a century over the dramatic muse itself, besides the cause 
already noticed, respecting the want of encouragement on the part 
of the public, we may mark the condition of the intellectual and 
political world as being singularly unpropitious to a revival. The 
enlightened world is but in its progress from one class of sympa- 
thies to another. To deal with the old would be to follow, to imi- 
tate, and therefore fall greatly short of the fathers of the drama. 
To grapple with the incertitudes of the present must be felt to be 
such a questionable attempt, both as respects the feelings of the com- 
munity and the confidence of the poet, as to smother and quench a 
poet’s fire. But if it be true that society is pregnant with events, 
and that their development is sure, we need not despair of the 
human mind being able to make use of themes upon which to dis- 
port itself, with all its wonted power, but with a freshness and 
originality corresponding to the novelty and magnitude of its sub- 
jects. 

' That true dramatic talent is not extinct amongst us, and that 
the public is not dead to its charms, there may very properly be 
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quoted as an evidence, the tragedy that is now before us, and the 
popularity which its performance has all at once and upon its un- 
expected appearance attained. Not that it is a production of the 
very highest rank, or that it can lay claim to any regeneration of 
the drama, in respect of originality of conception, or novelty and 
magnificence in the impress of mind whichit evinces. But still, 
among the few respectable plays of late times, it deserves to take a 
prominent place, and must ever present to the spectator as weil as 
the reader a source of delight and refinement. We know not who 
the author is, but he speaks in the preface of himself, as being 
young, and with a becoming modesty. These are promising par- 
ticulars, even beyond the merits of his tragedy, and may well en- 
courage us in the hope that the drama of the country is to be re- 
vived, and perhaps re-invigorated by a great accesssion of new 
cultivators, as well as new themes. 

The distinctive features of the ‘‘ Provost of Bruges,” it appears 
to us, are literary correctness and finish, perspicuity and vigour of 
thought—effective incidents dramatically arranged and brought 
forward—and not unfrequently language that is highly poetical. 
It does not contain passages of marvellous power or enchaining 
effect ; and taking its finest passages in an isolated way, few of 
them will leave a deep impression upon the mind. But it is im- 
possible to read the play without feeling that it has great combined 
and sustained energy, and that it is admirably adapted for the stage. 
In juste to the author, and for the gratification of our readers, 
we shall give a copious abridgment of the young aspirant’s pro- 
duction ; for, it is quite refreshing, as the phrase goes, to have 
such a treat. 

The “ Provost of Bruges” has facts for its ground-work, and 
belongs to Flemish history, in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
when Charles “ the Good” reigned. But though interwoven with 
political and public events, its interest is chiefly of a domestic na- 
ture. Bertulphe is Provost of Bruges, a brave and politic man, who 
is the principal adviser of Charles, the reigning count. The Pro- 
vost has an only daughter, Constance, who has been lately wedded 
to Bouchard, who is a noble. At the period in question there was, 
as at present, a war of opinion ; and although there need not be sup- 
posed to be any political purpose on the part of the author, he has 
certainly introduced situations and incidents that have at this mo- 
ment an instructive tendency, and thereby he more effectually en- 
gages our interest. Bertulphe, who has so much sway with Charles, 
is for a short space absent from Bruges, and in the meanwhile 
Thanecmar, a noble and a rival of the Provost’s in the estimation 
of “the Good,” has obtained from the latter a severe law 
against the Serfs, which the just and open-hearted Bouchard 
has in vain opposed. Thancmar, who has been the instigator of 
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the measure, is brought into collision with Bouchard, and the 
merits of the reigning prince, of the new law, and of the Provost, 
are discussed. ‘Thancmar disparages the Provost and his family, 
and thereby offends Bouchard. A challenge to single combat is 
the consequence ; Bouchard is sorry for the necessity which has 
been imposed on him, to vindicate the honour of Bertulphe, and in 


that mood repairs to his young spouse. Constance is seated in her 
father’s chateau, at a window, watching the setting sun. 


**Con. How fast he sinks, that glorious orb of light! 
To see him seated on his mid-day throne, 


Who but had deemed him fix’d for ever there, 

So high, so proudly rode he o’er the world. 

And is it thus with love ? whose early beam 
Shines out as full of promise, as it never 

Could know decline. Has love its setting too ?>— 
Look! now he fades—and now—he’s gone !—poor world ! 
But poorer heart, whose light of love is sped. 

A few small clouds are lingering in his place, 
Bright with contending dyes—call these ambition, 
Fame, glory—vapours that usurp Love’s seat, 
And shine awhile with a fictitious splendour 
When he is gone—then follow into darkness. 
There ends the likeness! the departed sun 

Will ride again as bright a course to-morrow ; 


But love once set can know nosecond rising. 4 
{Advancing ). Alass! I’m wondrous sad to-day. 


Enter Boucuarp. 


Bouch. Indeed ! 


Constance (running to and embracing him ): 
Con. Bouchard! I did not mean to give thee welcome : 
Thou has been absent for so many hours, 


I had resolved to chide thee! I have grown 
Even sad for very lack of occupation— 

My father absent, and my lord away, 

I deemed myself neglected—thee unkind ! 


Bouch. *Twas needful business that claim’d my care. 
Con. You are not angry? 
Bouch. Nay! Indeed. 
Con. Yet still 

Ihere dwells a heaviness upon your brow 

I was not wont to see, when we two met, 

Though parted but an hour—Perhaps you are ill? 
Bouch, Dear Constance, this is very wilfulness ! 


Con. Then be more merry—I have grown, Bouchard, 
The fool of fondness, and you took indeed 

A heavy charge in making me your wife: 

] have been nursed so tenderly, that never 

A cloud has shadow'd o’er me.—First my father, 
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My dear, dear father, watch’d me with such care 
I never had a wish, but ere it grew, 

"T'was lost in the possession—Then you came 

With love, that strove to make Ass love seem small, 
So fondly did you cherish me—then frown not 
Upon the child yourself did help tospoil !— 

Nay, that’s so sad asmile; in sooth, dear husband, 
I had rather see you frown than smiling thus! 
Something is ill. 

Bouch. lf aught displeases thee 
Then all is ill :—yet say I am not merry, 

The fit will pass—the sooner if unmark’d. 
That were a barren clime where ai// was sun— 
And the heart needs these little shades of care 
To feel its bliss as bliss.— Where is thy father ? 

Con. Not yet arrived, although his messengers 
Bid us expect him hourly [a trumpet]—Ha! he is here! 
Quick to the gates, lose not a precious moment ! 

Oh, how I long to feel his circling arms, 
And hear him bless his child !—my dear, dear father ! 

Bouch. Constance! shall I be jealous? 

Con. Not of him !— 

Not of my father—he who gave you that, 

Which, flatterer that you are, you have sworn so oft. 

Was all your wealth ;—who cherished with such care 

The growing flower, unworthy of his pains 

Indeed, but all his garden yielded, and 

Then gave it you to wear ;—no, not my father ! 

Had you been six days absent, I would fly 

With as much joy to welcome your return—[hesitating ] 

Perhaps with more.—[ Enter Bertu.pue.| Father, my own dear 
father !”—pp. 14—16. 


The Provost inquires of Bouchard what they have been doing at 
court in his absence. Bouchard tells him of the new law against 
the Serfs. Bertulphe is moved in an extraordinary degree. 


*“ Con. My father! you are strangely moved. 
Bert. Moved !— 
Humanity, our common nature outraged— 
A leprous taint fix’d on our fellows’ blood. 
Contaminating all that touches it;— 
And yet ’tis strange that 1am moved? Fie! Fie! 
A man’s aman; nor can another claim 
The right to buy, sell, or inherit him, 
Because he sprang from off a lower branch 
Of the great tree :—yet this is but a part. 
He who would have one fellow for his slave, 
Soon, step by step, would fetter all mankind. 
Such is not Charles’s nature.—This brave plot 
Is from another source :—I see the hand 
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That plays the puppet with him ;—see the motive 
That guides it too. 

Bouch. What motive ? 

Bert. Have you eyes, 
And yet perceive itnot? Do you not see 
Since I opposed these laws from the beginning 
Their strength displays my weakness ?>—He, whose hand 
Would rule the helm, as I confess would mine, 
Must find it answer to his ready touch 
Upon the lightest breeze ; which, if it do not, 
He knows his power is gone ;—and this alone 
Would fret some men.—You smile, and think this nothing : 
Goto! you are young—the practised seaman knows 
The coming tempest, in the little cloud 
That specks the horizon only. 

Bouch. ’Tis strange! 

Bert. [impatiently]. Sir, what is strange? 

Bouch. 'Tosee you shaken 
By what to me seem things of trifling import. 

Bert. Did yowthen sit unmoved to hear these projects ? 
I know you did not—could not.—Yet at last 
Perhaps you are right. It is the old man’s folly— 
We see too far—No more on't—let it pass.— 
Child, Iam weary, bid them bring refreshment. 
Stay—kiss me ere you go—[embracing her, and holding her some 
time gazing on her]. There, leave me, leave me. 

[ Exit Constance. 

Ha! ha! 

Bouch. What mean you? 
Why, sir, look you ! 
That noble creature, in whose form and soul 
All glorious things that dwell beneath the sun 
Are studded in a galaxy of brightness— 
She—might be made a Serf by wedding you, 
If in your blood ran one polluted drop— 
I pray you, see ’tis pure. 

Bouch. You do not doubt it ? 

Bert. No, not a jot, sir.”—pp. 19—2I1. 


Thancmar’s animosity towards the Provost and his family finds 
ample ground for the utmost indulgence of its malignity ; for he 
learns through an old miserly wretch, Philippe, who knows all the 
Provost’s history, and has been lately slighted by him, something 
on which he can securely build his revenge. It is that Bertulphe, 
although he has risen to the highest dignity, and is the intimate 
friend and long-tried adviser of Charles “ the Good,” is yet a serf 
and a vassal of Thancmar’s by his birth; and that Bouchard, 
though a noble, has incurred, according to the late law, all the 
penalties of servitude, inasmuch as he has wedded a serf’s daughter. 
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The duel is stayed, because Thancmar will not demean himself by 
fighting a degraded man. The imputation stings the young noble 
to the quick, and he hurries back to his father-in-law to question 


him. 


« Enter Boucuarn [hastily]. 

Bouch. Bertulphe, am I a Serf? 

Bert. Why, now thou ravest. 

Bouch. Fly not from the point, 
But answer me. AmIa Serf, Bertulphe? 

Bert. There’s not a Noble living in all Flanders 
Can boast a purer ancestry. 

Bouch. I know it: 
But I have mix’d their lofty blood with thine. 
"Tis there the blow would reach me ;——'tis through thee ! 
Say—art thou free ? 

Bert. [undecidedly.| Free?—yes. 

Bouch. | with violent impatience.] Torture me not— 
But tell me—art thou free ? 

Bert. 1 am—for I am a man! 

Bouch. By heaven, if thus thou playest with my words, 
Thou’lt drive my frenzy to some desperate act, 
My reason will repent !—Wert thou born noble ? 

Bert. [calmly.] No !—Never clasp thy hands in idle rage, 
But listen !—I was born of humble stock— 
Since now ’tis useless to effect concealment— 
Serfs—as your nobles call them: but I found 
That in my breast which might have fill’d a king’s— 
A heart as proud as ever chafed at bondage. 
When manhood had braced up my limbs, I left 
My adopted home—it was the old Philippe’s— 
For both my parents died :—this was the tie 
Gave him such power on me: I left my country— 
I fled the soil they would have chained me to, 
And join’d the foreign wars, In my first fight 
I cleft a Noble to the waist. How now! 
I cried: is this a Serf? Another fell! 
Twas strange a Serf should mow down knights like grass |= 
My fortune smiled—lI rose to a command ; 
And still was conqueror, till my fame so grew, 
That Nobles flock’d to fight beneath my banner. 
Oh! then how the Serf smiled! I join’d the council, 
And baffled haughty princes, crafty statesmen— 
All of most noble blood ;—yet none could stand 
Before the Serf—until at length this Earl, 
Even Charles himself, besought my powerful arm, 
On Baldwin’s death, to prop his infant cause ;— 
I placed him on his throne—I—I—Bertulphe ! 
] placed him—-held him there! Now tell me, boy, 
Where is the drop of blood within these veins, 
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That speaks its baseness ; or, if none, confess 
Heaven made no Serfs, but only man’s device 
To trample on his fellows ! 
Bouch. 1 confess 
That you are great—wise—I believed you good ! 
But you have wrong’d me foully—sunk me—crush’d me— 
Blasted the honour of my noble house— 
Degraded—lost me—Heavens ! Bouchard a Serf !— 
Villain! this was a plot from the beginning— 
A trick to gild with my more noble name 
Thine own base metal—and you angled for me 
With a girl’s smiles ;—your daughter for a bait! 
Bert. [with fury.] Bouchard !—But no, are you angry—I for- 
give you— 
*T was not your heart spoke that ;—go, I forgive you. 
Bouch. Oh! you are wondrous calm amid the ruin 
That you have wrought! yet why should it seem strange— 
*Tis nature in you—you were bred to it. 
Go, do your master’s bidding—dig his fields— 
Crouch, fawn, and flatter for the crust that feeds you ! 
I cannot do this—I was born a Noble; 
My father’s blood is stirring in my veins, 
And bids me nobly die !—Bertulphe, farewell. [going.] 
Bert. Stay !—I command you. 
Bouch. What! a Serf already 
To be commanded ! 
Bert. Yes—with such fond sway 
As fathers exercise upon their sons ! 
Thou art my son, Bouchard; I had no boy 
Till I chose thee as such, and loved thee so, 
Nor loved thee thanklessly :—come, come—enough 
Of childish raving ;—now we'll talk like men. 
Thou think’st our state is hopeless—-’tis not so : 
This law is but a fanciful caprice 
That cannot bear enforcement ; if it could, 
*T would not be first let loose upon his friends :— 
Or even could this be, I have deserved 
Too well of Charles to meet with such return : 
Or grant him even willing, where’s the proof ?— 
A dotard’s ravings in the hour of death, 
When the tongue speaks without the sense’s guidance. 
See you not this ?—Go to !—Go to !—thou art frighted 
With such a phantom, would not scare a child! 
Bouch. Omisery! to cling to hopes like these, 
Once having been so great.”’—pp. 52—55. 


Bouchard’s violence being somewhat mollified, and next di- 
verted against Thancmar, by his being informed that his father- 
in-law was born on Thancmar’s land, and that therefore both are 
not only serfs, but serfs under their arch enemy, a repose from the 
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last quoted nobly dramatic scene is found, only to be afterwards 
wrought into higher effect. 
“ Enter Constance. 
‘* Con. Bouchard ! 
Bouch. Again!-—I have avoided you— 
] pray you, madam, hang not on my steps— 
I have some mischievous feelings in my breast 
That cannot brook your presence—pray you, leave me !— 
Why stand you gazing with doubtful look ? 
Conceive you not my words? Leave me, I say ! 
Con. Bouchard !—my Lord !—Oh, no! ’tis not my Lord 
Who speaks so cruelly. 
Bouck. What would you have ? 
Con. Alas! I know not! and yet this I know— 
Bouchard has often said, if care annoy’d him, 
*Twas but to look into his Constance’ eyes, 
And all was sunshine ! Oh, mine own loved Lord, 
Have I no comfort for thee now ! 
Bouch. Comfort from thee ! 
Ha! ha! why look you, Lady—yesterday 
There was a knight of Flanders, called Bouchard— 
A man of proud and unstain’d pedigree, 
High in his prince’s favour—high in honours— 
Blest—oh, how blest !—in one he call'd his wife. 
To-day, he is a slave—a serf—a bondsman ! 
And ’tis his wife has sunk him! ’tis her hand 
Has bound his chains—and now she comes with comfort ! 
Con. Oh, thou dost hate me! this I had thought ! 
My unambitious heart knew but to love 
Thee, not thy station :—’twas enough for me 
To see thee—hear thee speak—to sit by thee— 
Walk by thy side—breathe the same air thou breathedst, 
And read each feeling of my heart reflected 
In amore noble character from thine ;— 
And this I deem’d might still have been our lot 
In any station, or in any land ;— 
But thou dost hate me ! 
Bouch. Come hither, mistress !—nearer ! 
So, I would look upon thee, and discover 
Where lies the baseness that has tainted me.— 
[Gazing on her, then gradually softening.) 
No! all is still the same as when we loved. 
Con. As when we loved! 
Bouch. Oh, thou inborn corruption ! 
Thou speck of taint, that leaven’st all the mass 
So godlike else! where is the sign to know thee ? 
Not on that brow, upon whose polish’d throne 
So mild a dignity hath ever sat— 
That cheek, whose flickering, ever-changing dyes 
Index’d the artless’soul within—those eyes 
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That never knew a tear till now, unless 

For other’s woes, wept but to be relieved ;— 

Those lips, that never open’d but to bless— 

That never knew to form an unkind word— 

Not even now !—those lips so often press’d 

T’o mine, and breathing in my soul such rapture— 

I clung and worshipp’d there !—and now to spurn them! 

Oh, wretch! infuriate madman! base, most base ! 

Constance! my love, my own unequalled wife ! 

Forgive me even here! [Throwing himself inlo her arms.] 
Con. It is Bouchard !— 

It is my Lord come back again.”’— pp. 60—62. 


Thancmar enforces his claim, according to law, before the reign- 
ing prince, that he may have his own in the persons of the Provost, 
and the Provost’s family, daughters, son-in-law, and all, according 
to the usages of that age. We go back to the opening dialogue of 
the play, to have the pros and cons under this instructive head 
discussed. 


“ Bouch. To think that men, with such great qualities, 
So noble, wise, and virtuous, as the Earl, 
Should still, to please some petty vanity, 
Mar all their graces,and defile their honours. 
St. Prieux. Why, man, it is his virtue, his staunch justice, 
Resolved to give to every one his own ;— 
My serf is mine, his justice gives him to me. 
Bouch. "Tis thus for ever that ill-judging zeal 
Goads virtue into vice. Tis but degree 
‘That marks the storm from the propitious gale— 
The torrent, from the fertilising stream.— 
This justice, over-urged, grows tyranny. 
Si. Prieux. Ay, thus you moralised before the Council— 
Nay, wax’d so warm, defending your sweet clients, 
J thought you meant to beard the Ear! himself. 
Bouch. | did but speak, because more worthy lips 
Were silent: if the Provost had been there, 
He would have poured resistless thunders on them. 
St. Prieux. But grave Bouchard, think of the pretty pickings 
Among the Burghers’ daughters !—Serfs—all serfs ! 
Bouch. Now shame upon you.’’—pp. 8, 9. 


Even the earl, the reigning prince, Charles “ the Good,” cannot 
but yield to demands sanctioned by his own law. Our last extract 
must be a long one, for it is fine—fine in the development of the 
story, in the situation of the parties, and in the particular manage- 
ment of the dialogue. The Provost and his former friend the 
prince are the parties. 


“ Enter BertTuLPHE from a private door. 
Earl, How is this >—Bertulphe !— 
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Bert. "Tis new, my presence should surprise your highness !— 

Earl. How came you hither? 

Bert. Nay—that’s stranger still !— 

Your memory, sir, has undergone much change ; 
And, I do fear, things that with greater weight 

Than these should dwell there, are as much forgotten. 
"Twas you who fix’d my dwelling next your own: 
And by your own command that door was made, 
‘That your beloved and trusty counsellor 

(As you were wont to call him) might have access 

At any hour without intruding eyes. 

Earl. Yes—that permission was accorded one 
I deemed a Noble, true, and honest man. 

Bert. And whatam I? 

Earl. A Serf, whose unmatched boldness 
Has deck’d him in the mantle of a prince; 

And who, beneath the mask of stolen honours, 
Has made his lords his fellows ! 

Bert. Hard, sharp words 

From you to me, my liege ;—yet I am calm ;— 
I did not come to rail, but reason with you. 
You call me Serf, and, it may be, presume 
Some little on the base and abject spirit 

You think that name betokens.—Let it pass !— 
You call me Serf.—How if I should deny 
‘The slavish word, and tell cf noble names 
Borne by my father’s fathers. 

Earl. ’Twere in vain— 

I have the proofs of your base parentage 
In my possession. 

Bert. An old dotard’s ravings, 

Or papers which a cunning foe might forge. 

Earl. J like not this beginning. Yet proceed. 

Bert. Then to my friend I freely will confess 
If e’er my house was noble—which in truth 
It may have been long since—but if it was, 

"T'was all forgotten ere my father’s birth. 

He was a Serf—and yet so good a man, 

It were my shame if I should blush to own him.— 
But though I was his son My lord! My lord! 
I see your darkening brow! It grieves me much 
That I must then remind you what you owe 

My father’s son. Your proud and ancient line 
Had miss’d their representative in you, 

But for the aid of my Serf father’s child. 

Earl. 1 own your merits, and have paid them well ; 
Nor least in this—that you are placed so high, 
You dare thus boldly question with your prince. 

Bert. Forgive me !—I was wrong—l had forgot 
That I must sue for—not demand your grace. 
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Beseech you pardon me :—the sins of state 
Have got some hold on me; | have been proud, 
And play but ill the beggar’s part at first. 
Earl. Thou find’st the recompense thy pride has brought ! 
Thus every springing sin bears in its seed 
The germ of retribution. Thine ambition, 
That first did tempt thee to o’erleap thy state, 
Has been thy guide ;—till now its fatuous light 
Proves thy destruction. Though I pity thee, 
I cannot aid. 
Bert. Pity, but cannot aid ! 
Earl. Such were my words. 
Wert thou my Serf, I would enfranchise thee ; 
But, being another’s, he must rule thy fate.— 
Justice has no alternative. 
Bert. His Serf !— 
Justice !—Thancmar my fate! Hear this, great Heaven ! 
And ’tis for this I have debased myself !— 
Humbled my lips to accents of entreaty 
For this !—Thou man without a heart !—Thy justice ! 
Thou know’st not justice, save by the cold name— 
A heathen worshipper of a fair image 
That bears indeed the outward show of beauty, 
But lacks the inward sense that marks the god !— 
Stone—stone to the heart ! 
Earl. What means this daring speech? 
Within, there! ho! a guard !—Here’s treason, sirs! 
BrErtu.pne [seizing him by the arm]. 
Earl Charles, another word and ’tis thy last, 
For I am desperate! You would expose me !— 
Make me the gossip of your menials’ tongues ! 
There’s such a maddening frenzy in my soul, 
I lose my purpose. But beware, Earl Charles! 
If there is treason in me, I have yet 
Enough of vigour in this trembling arm— 
Enough of fire within this burning brain 
To make me dangerous !—Ah me! ah me! 
I am a very wretched, weak old man, 
With all my thoughts entangled !—There was something 
I would have said—and now it flash’d upon me— 
And now again ’tis gone: the last few hours 
Have piled a heap of years upon my head ! 
Earl. Bertulphe, I pardon thee thy folly—speak, 
And I will listen still ; am think the past 
As it had never been. ‘Thou art not thyself— 
Collect thee. 
Bert. [subdued]. ’Twas my child! Sir, I came here 
Arm’d, as I thought, in coldness and in pride— 
But that one word unmans me. My poor child— 
My daughter!—she has been so fondly nursed, 
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And life for her made such a rosy path, 
This blow will killher! Sir, you know her fair 
And young—you may have heard too she is good ;— 
But all your knowledge, or your fondest fancy, 
Could never tell how dear she is to me! 
Forgive me—I cannot. 
Earl. Calm thyself! What of thy daughter? 
Bert. ’Twere weak to say that I have lived for her : 
But in whatever I have served your Highness, 
Which has been something, I beseech you think 
Yourself her debtor. Oh, my Lord—my Lord ! 
You would not give, to feed a loathsome canker, 
The only flower that decks my lonely garden ! 
Earl, What would you ask ? 
Bert. But little for myself : 
Yet, for my daughter’s sake, I would extend 
My prayer for leave to seek some foreign land, 
With means to bear us honourably there— 
And we will be the rest to one another. 
I might ask more, yet I ask only this— 
A few short months—and I shall be at rest ; 
And all my fault, if ’twas a fault, die with me.— 
You hesitate! I have demean’d me, sir, 
To such an humble prayer as never yet 
My lips did utter, save to Heaven: yet hear me, 
And I will not repent my abject phrase. 
But if, untouch’d, thou still shall drive me from thee, 
Then wy despairing curse shall ever stand 
*T wixt thee and mercy ; and, when thou wouldst pray, 
Stifle thy cry ere it can reach to Heaven.”—pp. 67—73. 


The prince grants Bertulpke two days to bestow himself and 
his. But in the meantime there has been a rising of the serfs— 
the infuriated Bouchard has compromised himself in these vio- 
lent doings, Constance goes mad and dies, Bertulphe murders 
his prince, Bouchard kills in combat his enemy Thancmar, and 
then dies of his wounds; and Bertulphe, now shorn of honour, of 
lineage, and of ties, stabs himself to avoid going into the hands 
of justice. 

From this sketch, and these extracts, it will readily be seen how 
spirited and real the whole of this drama must seem when represent- 
ed'on the stage. Something has been said about the moral which it 
inculcates. The truth is, if the indulgence of violent and over- 
powering passions be an unchristian display, the effect and reward 
of these passions are here sufficiently brought forward; and there- 
fore, in an indirect way, the soundest and most valuable lessons 
are taught. 
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Art. XIII.—Essays on a Few Subjects of General Interest: to which 
are added, Scraps and Recollections. London: Churton. 1836. 


Turss Essays have for their titles, ‘‘ I’ox-hunting, Society and the 
Sccial System, University Education, On the present position of 
the English Aristocracy, On the Amusements of the People and On 
the Love of Pleasure.” The Scraps and Recollections consist of 
little pieces of sentimental description, in which the author is fond of 
indulging. His main object in these pages, he says, has been to 
endeavour to restore the recognition of the existent sympathies be- 
tween the pursuits of our fellow-men, and our own—sympathies 
which, though faded, he believes are not obliterated, while upon 
them hangs much of social charity and social pleasure. 

As an essayist, we do not think that the author is particularly 
successful. His sentiments are elegant and liberal, and generally 
tastefully clothed, but are not terse or remarkably vigorous; his opi- 
nions and speculations are not novel, while a great sameness and 
very frequent repetitions characterize the volume. His political 
creed is very liberal, and his religious one latitudinarian ; but we 
have not found them supported by very strong arguments. His 
forte, indeed, seems to be an easy style of sentimentalizing—a 
cheerful and benevolent train of thought and feeling running through 
every page and picture he has set before us. The Essay on Fox- 
hunting, which has pleased us the most—probably because it was 
the one which we read first, and because it contains most of his fa- 
vourite and happiest ideas—affords good specimens of his manner 
and sentiments. He has been instancing an average hunting-field 
as a whole, and is analyzing the materials of which it is made up, 
that he may arrive at a sight of the community of interests involved 
in its construction. 

‘‘ Our earnest purpose in discussing the topics which fill these pages, is 
to remove the prejudices which one class in society may from contrariety 
of position or other causes be disposed to entertain for another, and to 
show that there is in general a community, both of interest and pleasure, 
among mankind, and to cement closer the masses which compose our 
social fabric, to help us 'n short to understand each other; and such is the 
mighty power of truth that a few words, the result of real observation, 
may, though aided by very humble talent, herein produce a sensible effect ; 
and we hope that our readers will peruse what we have said in the same 
spirit of candour which we have taken for our guide, and, when differing 
in opinion, at least give the subject a moment’s thought, and, if still 
opposed to us, at least do justice to the integrity of our motives. Unani- 
mity of opinion there never can be as long as the world lasts, but unanimity 
of feeling we think there may on most points, and to promote this is our 
great object; by matters of feeling we mean those which the heart 
acknowledges rather than the head—those in which instinct supersedes 
reasoning, and anticipates its conclusions ; but even this concurrence is 
warped and perverted by the contrariety of preconceived opinions. 
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« To return from our digression, we shall next find the substantial yeomen 
of the county partaking in the pleasure of the chase, and never be for- 
gotten their hearty honest faces, their truly national appearance, and the 
prime nags on which they are so often mounted. Here too we find the 
professionals of the county: the lawyer, the apothecary and surgeon, the 
horse-dealer; the former seeking relief from their laborious avocations, the 
latter probably uniting business and pleasure, and selling his nag after 
going well in the burst ; then we have the local inhabitants of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the small farmers on cobs and ponies, a sort of tail to 
the cavalcade, and lastly a crowd of foot gentry (an unavoidable nuisance) 
who are anxious to ‘Sce ’em foind the fox.’ Apart too from the regular 
grades which make up a hunting field, we have every now and then an 
isolated character, some quiet invalid, with a hat as big as an umbrella, 
and voluminous trowsers, not exactly adapted for encountering a bulfinch, 
mounted on an easy cob ; a sporting sweep or miller, (flourishing specimens 
of both of which species were to be seen in the Duke of Beaufort’s 
country); a snug tradesman from a neighbouring town, most probably a 
saddler, whose shop is the depository of the sporting intelligence of the 
neighbourhood : nor do the fair sex disdain to honour with their presence 
the national sport of their country; not many ladies, it is true, ride close 
with hounds across the country, nor perhaps ought they, considering the 
multiplicity of risks they must incur—our fair countrywemen can ill be 
spared, and one fatal accident would at once obliterate the joyful memory 
of the most glorious season’s sport that ever winged its golden way from 
November’s fallen leaf to the fresh springing verdure of April; but how 
often in the progress of the chase does the portal of some stately mansion, 
or snugly embowered villa, send forth its cavaleade of beauty to take a 
glance at the ‘moving panorama,’ as dogs, horses, and men pursue their 
way ; how many fair forms occasionally have graced the place of meeting, 
have witnessed the find, and given the last approving smile to add fresh 
vigour to the exertions of man and horse.’”’—pp. 11—13. 


Having enumerated the classes in social life who meet for the en- 
joyments. of the chase, he argues that union and cordiality are 
greatly promoted in the neighbourhood, by the social sport in ques- 
tion, and that, were it with drawn, the injury sustained by the com- 
munity would be serious ; that, Sor example, the landed aristocracy, 
by the loss of their healthful and favourite amusement would become 
bilious and irritable, even to the affecting of the temper in 
the case of legislation—upon the principle, that the mens sana is 
essentially co-existent with the corpore sano. That the parson 
too, if deprived of his gallop, would in many cases sink into a mere 
machine, and lose the stimulus which enabled him to support his 
laborious duties. There seems to be something not much short of 
the ridiculous in these minutely and far-pushed examples ; nor are 
such specifications necessary to the support of fox-hunting as an 
invigorating amusement and manly exercise. We cannot well see 
how a parson, whose heart is in his office, should require a gallop 
after the hounds, to stimulate him for the discharge of his serious 
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duties; his parish may afford him otherwise abundant scope and 
opportunities for horsemanship, without bringing upon his profession 
and office a very popular scandal, such as no minister of the gospel 
should court. Sure we are, that the most laborious clergymen, and 
exemplary characters among them, to whom it has been our 
fortune to have access, never required nor found time to fox-hunt. 
Their pleasure Jay in other ways. But we need not wonder at the 
author’s liberality on this point, when we learn from him in his essays 
* On the Amusements of the People,” that Sunday, after church 
hours, should be devcted to games and pastimes, such as foot-ball, 
cricket, and the exercises suggested by the sounds of the fiddle. 

The author informs us in his essay ‘‘ On University Education,” 
that he studied at Oxford for four years, and therefore he ought to 
be able to give a faithful account on the subject. The account, 
however, is by no means flattering to that establishment. Neither 
is he so enamoured of the Greek and Latin classics as to think they 
contain all wisdom, or are worthy of engaging the chief part of a 
youth’s studies. 

“ We are far from wishing to sneer at classical attainments; none do 
so sincerely but fools, who are incapacitated by their dulness for a real 
acquaintance with what they affect to despise. The classics have few 
warmer admirers than ourselves, and we may lay claim to a tolerable 
acquaintance with the literature of Greece and Rome. But allowing 
them all due merit, are they the sole depositories of literary treasure ?— 
is nothing beyond these ancient tomes worthy of the attention of youth? 
Does, in short, an exclusively classical education (for such is the result 
of our public schools, in its most favourable development), fulfil the 
wants of an English nobleman or gentleman of the nineteenth century, 
prepare him for public life, and a collision with the world ? 

* I'he answer is plain; and the fact is, that after passing through a 
public school, and one of the Universities, that is, having gone through 
the whole course of our national education, men of sense look around 
and find they must re-educate themselves, or be behind the march of 
general knowledge, and unable to cope with the spirit of the times. If 
good schulars, the pride and glory of their respective school and college, 
an English gentleman can at twenty-one compose fluently in Latin, it 
may be translate Hooker or Clarendon into passable Greek—he may 
have a neat turn for elegiac verse, or be‘a dab’ at Greek iambics; if 
Oxford has given the finish, he will have mastered the outlines of Aris- 
totle’s moral treatises, or, at the sister University, have dived into the 
depths of mathematics; but of the modern languages (unless a long vaca- 
tion has been spent at Paris), and consequently of modern general litera- 
ture, of political history, of all that concerns the present state and pro- 
spects of mankind, he will be, generally speaking, deplorably ignorant. 

‘* Exceptions are, of course, to be found,and many have picked up much 
useful knowledge, by the way, in their progress through youth, but as- 
suredly they have not found it at school or college. Between these too 
institutions, then, the odium of this deficiency must be shared ; the one 
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build on a narrow foundation, a structure which should be wide as the 
spreading wants and interests of mankind; the other take it up without 
a murmur, and finish it on the same confined plan; and surely some at- 
tempt might be made to rectify the evil. We have seen schemes of 
education which reminded us of the Noah’s ark of our childish years, 
so many and various species were crammed into the brief space of a few 
years. But between this and the meagre scheme of an Eaton or West- 
minster course, surely we might find a medium which, with immense ad- 
ditions, would still come within the capacities of all. At an excellent 
Catholic seminary, for instance, in the neighbourhood of Bath, which 
has lately called forth the furious but futile bigotry of the intolerant 
members of the Established Church in that city, an extensive and liberal 
course of education is pursued; general history and literature are allow- 
ed a place, and the increasing prosperity of the establishment proves that 
the plan adopted is thought worthy of support. That such branches of 
a gentleman’s education should ever be neglected, at any age when, if 
not taken advantage of, the opportunity is lost for ever, is lamentable 
indeed. We cannot then disguise the fact, that our public seminaries 
are deficient in many essential points which the word education implies ; 
and we feel sure that this must, ere long, be practically acknowledged by 
an enlargement of their scheme. The modern languages (for if culti . 
vated at all, they are certainly not now successfully or generally enforced) 
must come into play, and an enlarged course of history be added. Scien- 
tific inquiry might fairly, perhaps, be considered as too recondite for the 
average capacity of the youthful mind; but nothing should excuse a 
boy, cn leaving a public school, from speaking French with fluency, 
and being competently versed in ancient and modern history. If this 
amelioration is obstinately resisted, these institutions must give way 
to others more accordant to the spirit of the age.”—pp. 79—81. 


Their is nothing new in these statements or opinions ; neither 
does the author seem to have a very enlarged view of what should 
be the precise course and nature of public education. He ad- 
vances enough, however, to shew that with the exception of classical 
learning, the University of Oxford requires many reforms. The 
picture he gives of the morals of our great and ancient schools is 
sufficiently dark, although it does not appear possible to keep persons 
of the age at which a university education is pursued, from the 
snares and the contamination that prevail wherever a multitude are 
holding daily intercourse with one another. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible for men, unless they lead the lives of anchorites, to continue 
aloof from the danger of moral contagion. ‘There is benefit even to 
be derived from the self-government which that danger renders 
necessary, so that all who steer their own bark wisely through the 
Seas of life, will come purified from the voyage. 

The author proceeds to give the substance of his own experience 
at Oxford, as regards the majority of young men who are placed 
there. These he classes under a threefold division—the Bar, the 
Church, and the Aristocracy—meaning by the latter, all those 
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whose wealth and independent means propose a university resi- 
dence as a finisher of education, without reference to a qualification 
for any distinct profession. The following is his account of a uni- 
versity degree. 

‘“‘Now, what does the attainment of this degree imply? The answer to 
this question will give us the substance of the system as it works; a B.A. 
degree at Oxford (and we have vet to learn that at the sister university a 
higher amount of attainment is required; in fact, we believe Oxford has 
rather the advantage ) implies having passed a tolerable examination in two 
books in each classical language (or certain portions if the authors be of 
great bulk) in the rudiments of divinity and logic, for the latter of which 
five books of Euclid may be substituted. The successful candidate must 
likewise translate a portion of English prose, generally the Spectator or 
Rambler, into Latin prose, which does not outrageously violate the elemen- 
tary rules of grammar. 

** But let us give a scheme of a passman’s list of books. 

«“ Latin: A portion of Livy, or, if ambitious, a Treatise of Cicero, 
Horace’s Odes, and Ars Poetica. 

“ Greek: Four plays of Sophocles, Euripides, or Atschylus; say 
Porson’s volume of Euripides, an especial favourite, and what is called a 
volume of Herodotus, &c.; the first four or last five books of his History. 

« Latin: Prose translation—divinity and logic. 

‘“‘ This is literally all, and a Master’s degree follows as a matter of course, 
on the lapse of a sufficient number of terms, and residing twenty-one days 
at college. 

‘‘Now what have we here ?—the elements of divinity and logic, and 
about as much classical knowledge as a schoolboy of fourteen, with a little 
work in his history, would be competent to go through. ‘This, then, is the 
ordeal through which candidates for ordination are necessitated to have 
passed ; it includes also a residence of full three years (that is to say, half 
the actual year, or rather more, is spent at college). We shall hereafter 
consider how far this residence is likely to promote moral habits befitting 
the sacred profession ; our present inquiry is to ascertain how far the literary 
attainments required bear on the proposed object. The result we cannot 
hesitate to sey is most unsatisfactory, for the course we have mentioned is 
literally all that is required, if we except the certificate of having attended 
a course of lectures given by the divinity professor.”—pp. 101—103. 

University education at Cambridge and Oxford is also represent- 
ed as meagre and imperfect, in respect of the aristocracy. Among 
other objections, the author specifies the want of lectures on the 
principal modern languages, and on constitutional history, which, 
though fewer accomplished classics were reared, would provide so- 
ciety with scholarship in the ways of the world. The present posi- 
tion of the English aristocracy, he indeed considers to be so criti- 
cal, that sound practical knowledge liberally exerted in legislating on 
the great questions that occupy the public mind, alone can preserve 
to them their exclusive privileges—popular sympathy being the only 
sure support, he maintains, of the House of Lords. In this discus- 
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sion the author criticises some of the leading political journals of 
the day. The Westminster Review, as the champion of the Utili- 
tarian School, is thus spoken of :— 


‘In erudite acquaintance with the more recondite walks of literature, or 
the higher flights of philosophy, and poetry, it was always inferior to the 
Quarterly, and to that alone among our periodicals, in an age when that 
species of literature has engrossed almost all the floating talent of the 
country; perhaps the utilitarian opinions professed by the reviewers unduly 
biassed their judgment in literary matters, and unfitted them for the appre- 
ciation of speculations which pull largely on the ideal, but in satire and 
irony they have been always celebrated, and we willingly pay homage to the 
varied talent which they have put forth. In considering, however, the 
means by which the Westminster has endeavoured to accomplish its 
cherished object, we feel bound to notice what we consider the unfair 
manner in which it occasionally conducts the warfare. 

‘‘ History has been too often distorted to fit the democratic mould of the 
writer’s theory—distorted, not by a falsification of facts, but by the equiva- 
lent suppression of all that would cut the other way. Historical instances 
of aristocratic delinquency in all ages and countries are quoted—these may 
be scrupulously correct in detail, and yet the picture presented is glaringly 
false, for but half is given. We have already expressed our opinion of the 
intrinsic unfairness of such one-side views; it may be good special pleading, 
but it is assuredly not sound argument, or which will in the long run reflect 
crediton a cause. If its adoption were to become universal, history far 
from being a field for philosophic inquiry, or eliciting principles from a 
comparison of facts, would be a mere magazine of weapons for sophistical 
argument. Now such a proceeding is essentially intolerant—in the case we 
are considering, for example, there seems a predetermination to discover 
nothing but evil in the object of attack. Truth is thus defaced, maimed 
and curtailed éf her fair proportions by the virulence of party spirit, that 
mighty engine to which we owe so much both of good and evil: but we 
will enter more into detail as regards the case in question. The West- 
minster has uniformly laboured for the extinction of the aristocracy. To 
have one leading object in view, is undoubtedly a vast advantage to an 
organ of opinion. It is not enough that it labour to disseminate a class of 
opinions; there should be one predominant prirciple standing aloft, like a 
beacon light to direct the wanderers amid all their labours. It is like a 
profession which gives unity of purpose, and force of will, to the varied 
pursuits of an individual life; and in literary matters it is astonishing how 
fast ideas will multiply, when we have some fixed point as a nucleus round 
which they may gather. Now this fixed point to which all its speculations 
might tend, this aim to which all its deductions might be applied, this 
object on which all its literary stores might be lavished, this beacon which 
might direct its writers amid all their varied inquiries, has the expediency 
of the demolition of the aristocracy been to the Westminster Review. ‘To 
this end it has ranged through the fields of literature, it has exhausted the 
subjects of political inquiry, and brought back the same moral from every 
excursion.’ —pp. 167—170. 


Asa moderate defender of the Lords, and anxious that they should 
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keep pace with the spirit of the age, so as to save themselves, the. 
author charges the Westminster Review with unfairness towards 
the upper House, inasmuch as every delinquency on the part of an 
aristocrat, whether past or present,whether in private or public 
life, is held to be an instance of the admitted profligacy of the 
order. At the same time, he does not spare aristocratic politics, 
ine them back to aristocratic education, which is thus de- 
picted. 


* We have already mentioned the favourable effects which their educa- 
tion at a public school is likely to have on the characters of our nobility; 
and have borne our testimony to its popularising influence; but we are 
sorry to add that this is the only section of aristocratic education in favour 
of which any thing can be said. At college, which is to give the finish 
to the scene, the youthful noble is confined to a narrow system of educa- 
tion, and zealously imbued with the bigotry and prejudices of the place. 
He is perpetually reminded of the artifical distinctions of his rank, and 
carefully alienated from popular sympathies and habits. He is there 
practically taught that the people and their wishes are as nothing to his 
individual will. He sees these tutors and college dignitaries, though 
bloated with their local pride of place, yet give way before the acknow- 
ledged pretensions of his rank. It is surely not an unnatural @ fortiori 
conclusion, that the people, whom these dignitaries do their best to 
trample upon and for whose interests on all public questions they mani- 
fest the most unqualified contempt, will be yet more subservient to aristo- 
cratic will and pleasure! In minds of average quickness, these ideas are 
subsequently dissipated (at least in their full extent) by collision with the 
world; but how shall we defend the education which has ever planted 
them there! This, then, is what succeeds to the wholesome equality of 
a public school; previously, the infant noble’s early years are tainted by 
the servility of menials, pedagugues, and toadies of all imaginable shape 
and size. How many are the chances, as far as education possesses any 
power, against his turning out a manly and independent character, an 
ornament to his order, and a friend to the reasonable wishes of the 
people.” —pp. 185—187. 

From these passages a pretty accurate idea may be formed of 
our author’s power as an essayist, and of his opinions. We have 
before alluded to his latitudinarian religious creed. If the Bible be 
true, and if in it alone the doctrines and duties of religion are 
taught and explained, his method of conferring pleasure upon the 
lower orders, on Sabbath, must be bad and unsuccessful. ‘There is 
not a term more abused than the word pleasure, nor a greater 
mistake than to take it for granted, that what are called amuse- 
ments are identical with happiness. The most miserable persons, 
for instance on Sunday, that we have ever met with, have been 
those who endeavoured to kill that day by resorting to amuse- 
ments. With such, there is not a more common saying than that 
Sunday is the dullest day in all the week, ‘ a stupid day,” and so 
forth. If the highest delight that man can experience, and his 
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most impressive duty, consist in holding intercourse with his Maker, 
and in thinking of his works and providence, and if the Sabbath, 
be the day which infinite wisdom and goodness has appointed for 
these exercises, the following method cannot be the best for the 
attainment of pleasure. 


«“ All gardens, pleasure grounds, &c., which are ever open to the 
public, should be freely given to all;—let cheerful music too send forth 
its notes, and all healthy games, fuotball, cricket, &c., &c., attract their 
votaries. We should thus give to the hard working population of our 
towns a real day of rest, ¢.e., not a continuance of sedentary labour, but 
its antidote, pure air, cheerful scenery, and free relaxation of body and 
mind. And all this, taking place after divine service had been per- 
formed, can surely be objected to only by zealots, or bigoted enthu- 
siasts.”—p. 257. 

We cannot see how free air and cheerful scenery may not be 
enjoyed by a man who keeps the Sabbath holy, fully as much as 
can be experienced in tea-gardens, or the other places and oc- 


cupations so liberally offered by the author. Legislation regarding 
religion is a different matter. 





Art..XIV.—A Description of the part of Devonshire bordering on the 
Tamar and the Tavy; its Natural History, Customs, Superstitions, 
Scenery, Antiquities, Biography °f Eminent Persons, Sc. §c. In 
a Series of Letters to Robert Southey, Esq. By Mrs. Bray, Author 
of “Travels in Normandy,” “‘ Fitz of Fitzford,” “ The Talba,” “ De 
Foix,” &c. 3. vols. London: Murray. 1836. 


It must be admitted that few counties in the realm furnish a field 
for description, equal to Devonshire ;_ but it is also clear that such 
a writer as Mrs. Bray is seldom to be found, or competent to the 
task. Let her fix her residence in any quarter of the three king- 
doms, and never fear that she will failin an attempt to invest it 
with romantic and instructive charms. These volumes are of a 
character that are sure of being extremely popular ; for, while really 
valuable, they are adapted to the tastes of a variety of readers. 
As she herself informs us, she has laboured with no small diligence, 
and we add, success, for the historian and the antiquary. For the 
tourist she has given descriptive sketches. She has also dealt in 
biography and portraits of living characters. ‘Traditions, poetry, 
and romance are also introduced. Serious and pious reflections’ 
are everywhere interspersed, and a tone of cheerfulness charac- 
terizes the whole, so as to render the lighter portions uniformly in- 
structive as well as pleasant. The plan of the work, it appears, was 
suggested by Dr. Southey, to whom the letters of which it con- 
sists are addressed, his idea being, that a local work might be in- 
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vested with a general interest. There can be little doubt of his 
finding the execution equal to the original view. 

Mrs. Bray enters, at an early stage of her work, on a defence of 
the climate of Tavistock—her place of residence, her husband being 
the Vicar there. It would appear that the climate is remarkably 
humid, and to have received from Charles II. this character, 
“that, however fine it might be elsewhere, he felt quite sure it 
must be raining at Tavistock.” A versifier has also libelled the 
place in the following lines :— 

* The west wind always brings wet weather, 
The east wind wet and cold together, 

The south wind surely brings us rain, 

The north wind blows it back again. 

If the sun in red should set, 

The next day surely will be wet; 

If the sun should set in grey, 

The next will be arainy day.” 


Without denying this humidity, however, the authoress has 
plenty of redeeming qualities to instance, to put us in love with 
her home and neighbourhood ; some of which we must do her the . 
justice to quote. Dartmoor, or the forest of Dartmoor, as it con- 
tinues to be called, although, with some trifling exceptions, it be 
now denuded of trees, is a stretch of country, the character and in- 
teresting history of which are really less known than they deserve 
to be. It is a tract of land computed to contain 100,000 acres, 
and has all the varied features which lofty heights, rugged rocks, 
green hills, cultivated vales, alive with sparkling streams, can con- 
fer. The river scenery of Dartmoor, says the writer, is especially 
full of interest, when it becomes combined with those objects of 
veneration which claim as their founders that ‘‘ deathless brother- 
hood,”’ the Druid priests and bards of the most ancient inhabi.. 
tants of the West. Indeed, such a people could not have found a 
region better adapted to their superstitious purposes. It was gird- Ar 
ed by barren rocks, and eminences of a mountainous character, 
sufficient to repel or greatly retard the approach of an enemy, while 
the flaming beacons of a hundred tors would awaken the whole 
country to the threatened danger. The Druids also held it unlaw- 
ful to perform the rites of their religion within covered temples, 
and preferred the beautiful sanctuaries of nature, where they had a 
commanding view of those planets, which they studied and worship- 
ped. Their schools were also situated in forests and groves, re- 
mote from general access, where the mysteries of their belief 
might be the more uninterruptedly conducted. Of the more inter- 
esting localities of Dartmoor, Mrs. Bray affords much minute de- 
tail. Of Baird-down (pronounced Bair-down), which perhaps 
means the hill of Bards, and opposite to it Wistman’s (conjec- 
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tured to mean Wiseman’s) Wood, are some of the most remarkable 
points of Druid Antiquity to be found throughout the whole of the 
moor. The following theory and conjectures regarding these 
places are from the pen of Mr. Bray, the writer’s husband, under 
the title of “ Remarks on the Etymologyof Bair-down ; which may 
serve asa specimen of the antiquarianism of the present work. 


* The most obvious idea as to the origin of this name is, that it either 
has a reference to Bear, the substantive, or Bare, the adjective. But 
though a vague rumour, which can hardly be styled tradition, states that 
it was so called because it was the spot where the dast bear was destroyed 
on the moor, I should rather think that some recent poetical spirit has 
thus given ‘ to an airy nothing, a local habitation and a name.’ And 
the second supposition can hardly be supported, when we come to consider 
that this part of the moor, so far from being bare, or void of vegetation, 
is perhaps nearly the best land in the whole of this extensive desert. Re- 
jecting, therefore, those ideas as equally unfounded, we must derive our 
information from other sources; and fortunately these sources are imme- 
diately at hand. On the opposite side of the river Dart, which bounds 
my father’s property, stands Wistman’s Wood—the only remaining ves- 
tige of the ancient forest. Wést is the preterit and participle of Wis, 
from wissen, German, to know; and is not at present altogether obso- 
lete, as it is still usedin Scripture in thissense. From the same etymon 
comes also wise; “ sapient; judging rightly ; having much knowledge.’ 
—(Johnson’s Dict.) Thus Wissman’s or Wistman’s Wood signifies Si/va 
Sapienttum, the wood of wisemen. The Druids and Bards were un- 
questionably the philosophers or wisemen of the Britons. We may na- 
turally conjecture, therefore, that this was their principal or their last 
place of assembly; and the many stone circles on Bairdown immediatel 
opposite the woud confirm the opinion. I am not ignorant that Wistman’s 
Wocd is sometimes called also Welchman’s Wood: the one name may 
easily he the corruption of the other; but if not, and they are distinct 
appellations, the conclusion will be pretty much the same. 

“When the ancient inhabitants of this country were subjugated by the 
Romans, some retired into Wales, and others into Cornwall. Cornwall 
was considered as part of Wales, and, from its form, was called Cornu 
Walliz, the horn of Wales. Indeed it is frequently styled West Wales 
by the British writers. (See ‘ Ree’s Cyclop.’) The inhabitants, there- 
fore, of Cornwall, as well as Wales, might be called Welch. And in this 
supposition J] am confirmed by Borlase, who states that the Saxons ‘im- 
posed the name of Weales on the Britons, driven by them west of the 
rivers Severn and Dee, calling their country,.in the Latin tongue, Wal- 
lia.’ It is not improbable that, in the centre of Dartmoor, a colony 
might still be permitted to exist, either from their insignificance or their 
insulated situation ; and that this colony might be called by the other in- 
habitants Welchmen, from their resemblance to the inhabitants of Corn- 
wall and Wales. 

“No colony can be supposed to have existed among the ancient 
Britons without having their Druids or Wisemen, who, indeed, had the 
whole of the spiritual, and the greater part of the temporal, power in 
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their hands. Bair-down, then, from its commanding situation, and its 
gently-ascending acclivities,on which were spread their sacred circles, 
must, without doubt, have been frequently resorted to by them. 

* Dun, now altered to down, signifies a hill. We may naturally ima- 
gine, therefore, that it was originally called Baird, or Bard-dun, Bardo- 
rum-mons, the hill of bards. And the etymology of the word bard will 
confirm this opinion: it is derived by changing w into 6, which is by no 
means uncommon, particularly as the German w is pronounced like our 
v, from waird, whence comes the modern English word. This, like the 
Greek emos, signified not only verbum, a word, but carmen,asong. ‘The 
bards then were so called from being singers, or persons who celebrated 
in songs the achievements of warriors and great men. What, therefore, 


was originally pronounced Baird-down, may easily be supposed, for the 
sake of euphony, to be reduced to Bair-down. 


“ P.S. On further inquiry I find that some derive bard from bar, a fury. 
The analogy between this and the furor poeticus of the Romans must 
strike every one. The plural in Welch is beirdd. ‘Taliesin is called Pen 


Beirdd, ¢. e. the Prince of the Bards. Thus Beirdd-dun is literally the 
hill of the Bards. 


“The Druids were divided into Vacerri, Beirdd, and Eubages. The 
second order, or Bards, subsisted for ages after the destruction of the 
others, and, indeed, were not totally extirpated by the bloody proscription 
of Edward.”—vol. i, pp. 72—75. 

Wistman’s Wood is therefore considered by the authoress as the 
posterity of a Druid grove ; and it still presents a number of dwarf 
and venerable trees, that continue to flourish in decay amidst the 
roughest storms, and in one of the rudests spots of the moor. 

The inhabitants of mountainous and inaccessible regions are al- 
ways superstitious and credulous. The very mists that envelop 
the crags, the bogs, and the streams, afford scope for the adventu- 
rous imagination to people them with fairies or pixies, as they are 
called in Dartmoor.  T he Dartmoor stables, or bogs, seem in 
former times to have been exceedingly dangerous, and not rarely 
the cause of fatal disasters to travellers. Even ios modern times, 
when regular roads have been constructed, mishaps occur; and 
when such is the case, the popular belief still is that the unfortu- 
nate wight has been pixry-led. They are tiny dainty elves, who 
delight in dancing and music, in frolic and practical jokes, and all 
manner of mischief. They are little thieves, and sadly given to 
change children in the cradle, when they use the stolen child just 
as the mortal mother may happen to use the changling dropped in 
its stead. Credulous mothers sometimes pin their offspring to their 
sides in order to secure them, although this precaution has not al- 
ways succeeded. The elves are all squint-eyed; their dwelling is 
often said to be in a rock ; sometimes, however, a mole-hill serves 
them for a palace. It must be allowed that all these circumstances, 
and the tales interwoven upon them, are highly poetical. 

“It is reported that in days of yore, as well as in the present time, the 
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wild waste of Dartmoor was much haunted by spirits and pixies in every 
direction ; and these frequently left their own especial domain to exercise 
their mischievous propensities and gambols even in the town of Tavistock 
itself, though it was then guarded by its stately abbey, well stocked with 
monks, who made war on the pixy race with ‘ bell, book, and candle’ on 
every opportunity. And it is also averred, that the devil (who, if not 
absolutely the father, is assuredly the ally of all mischief) gave the pixies 
his powerful aid in all matters of delusion; and would sometimes carry 
his audacity so far as to encroach even upon the venerable precincts of 
the abbey grounds, always, however, carefully avoiding the holy water; 
a thing which, like the touch of Ithuriel's spear to the toad in Paradise, 
would infallibly transform him from any outward seeming into his own 
proper shape and person. But of late years the good people here affirm 
(though I know not why they should do so, but as an historian Iam bound 
to be faithful, and to give facts rather than comments), that, by means of 
the clergy being more learned than formerly, and the burial service being 
so much enlarged to what it was in other days, the spirits are more closely 
bound over to keep the peace, and the pixies are held tulerably fast, and 
conjured away to their own domains.”—vol. i, p. 181. 


Mrs. Bray gives us numbers of stories of the pixies, and ma- 
nages the legends with singular ease and power. Something like 
the vestige of Druidical observances seems to be contained in the 
particulars of the following account. | 


«One evening, about the end of harvest, I was riding out on my pony, 
attended by a servant who was born and bred a Devonian. We were 
passing near a field on the borders of Dartmoor, where the reapers were 
assembled. Ina moment the poney started nearly from one side of the 
way to the other, so sudden came a shout from the field, which gave him 
this alarm. On my stopping to ask my servant what all that noise was 
about, he seemed surprised by the question, and said ‘It was only the peo- 
ple making their games as they always did, to the spirit of the harvest.’ 
Such a reply was quite sufficient to induce me to stop immediately ; as I 
felt certain here was to be observed some curious vestige of a most an- 
cient superstition; and I soun gained all the informaticn I could wish to 
obtain upon the subject. The offering to the spirit of the harvest is thus 
made. 

‘‘When the reaping is finished, toward evening the labourers select 
some of the best ears of corn from the sheaves; these they tie together, 
and it is called the nack. Sometimes, as it was when I witnessed the 
custom, this nack is decorated with flowers, twisted in with the reed, which 
gives ita gay and fantastic appearance. The reapers then proceed to a 
high place (such, in fact, was the field on the side of a steep hill where I 
saw them) and there they go, to use their own words, to ‘ holla the nack.’ 
The man who bears this offering stands in the midst, elevates it, whilst 
all the other labourers form themselves into a circle about him; each 
holds aloft his hook, and in a moment they all shout, as loud as they pos- 
sibly can, these words. which I spell as I heard them pronounced, and I 
presume they are not to be found in any written record. ‘ Arnack, ar- 
nack, arnack, wehaven, wehaven, wehaven.’—This is repeated three 
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several times; and the firkin is handed round between each shout, by 
way, I conclude, of libation. When the weather is fine, different parties 
of reapers, each stationed on some height, may be heard for miles round, 

shouting, as it were, in answer to each ‘other. 

«The evening I witnessed this ceremony, many women and children, 
some carrying boughs, and others having flowers in their caps, or in their 
hands, or in their bonnets, were seen, some dancing, others singing, 
whilst the men (whose exclamations so startled my poney), practised the 
above rites in a ring. When we recollect that in order to do so the 
reapers invariably assemble on some Azgh place, that they form themselves 
into a cércle, whilst one of their party holds the offering of the finest ears 
of corn in the middle of the ring, can we for a moment doubt this custom 
is a vestige of Druidism ?”—vol.1, pp. 330, 331. 

Having traversed, in her descriptions, the western limits of Dart- 
moor, Mrs. Bray commences her account of the town of Tavistock, 
to which the river Tavy gives its name, and which, though ancient 
and famous for its beauties, and the illustrious names connected 
with it, never before found such an industrious chronicler. With 
a fine partiality, she speaks of her beloved town, and so much does 
she delight, not merely in the scenery that every where surround it, 
but in the vicarage-house, where she lives, that she fancies no spot 
on earth so delightful as her own home, stunted as it is in a beau- 
ful garden, where the venerable walls of the abbey form the boun- 
daty of the vicarage’s little domain. It appears, however, that with 
all its enticements, Devonshire is not flattered by the visits of the 
nightingale, which White supposes is because the bird crosses over 
from the continent at the narrowest passage, and strolls not so far 
westward; though others conclude that the county is wanting in the 
peculiar kind of food on which the bird delights to feed. She la- 
ments keenly too, the ruined condition of the once magnificent 
abbey of Tavistock, and with the ardour of a romantic spirit, de- 
nounces the violent and blind zeal which, at the Reformation, 
wrought such havoc among the splendid temples of a former age. 
Some may think that her admiration of monastic institutions is 
overstrained, and that she views them through the softening vista 
of antiquity. 

‘That monasteries, in former ages, “were eminently useful cannot, I 
think, be denied. In those early times when the art of printing was un- 
known, all learning was found within the cloister. The regularity, the 
repose, and the leisure of a monastic life, were absolutely necessary to the 
preservation and the culture of letters. Every monastery, also, had its 
school, and the novices were, in many instances, scholars. The sons of 
princes and nobles were generally educated within the walls; and no 
rank or station was held to be above obedience to the church. There 
youth were instructed, and those habits of submission, so salutary in 
themselves, so necessary for individual happiness, (since it is by obeying 
others that men learn to master their own passions,) were inculcated as 
a first and essential duty. Youth did not then, with the frowardness so 
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often seen in modern times, burst those restraints which were intended 
not to curb the spirit, but the waywardness of unripened years. And 
age, as in the patriarchal state, was looked up to with that deference and 
respect which wisdom, derived from experience—its most certain source 
—isever entitled to command. There is something beautiful in the 
picture of a young man, with all his ardour, his golden hopes, and airy 
imaginings, standing silent with modesty, in the presence of the aged, 
and listening to those counsels that are to guide his future course. 

“Regularity, without which there is little profit in study, was rigidly 
enforced by those minute rules that gave to each hour its appropriate 
task, its duties, and its relaxations. Young men of talent, but with half- 
knowledge, flippancy, and conceit, did not then fancy that in matters of 
religion, or of civil government, they could carve out a way for them- 
selves that would be better than the old road trodden by their fathers. 
There was then little or no infidelity: for the student did not doubt 
those sacred truths which were above his capacity or his years; nor did 
he presume to fix bounds and limits to the all-wise providence of God, or 
to make the greatest things the least, by measuring them after the stand- 
ard of his own ignorance. Singularity was not then mistaken for 
superiority ; consequently it did not raise a false ambition in the weak 
and the vain to become singular, or to show their own folly in the effort 
to be wise beyond that which was written for their learning.”’—vol. ii, 
pp. 38—40. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Tavistock that Sir Francis Drake 
was born, and our authoress has collected a great number of notices 
of him, many of them new to the public, and of that traditionary 
and marvellous kind, which show how his exploits were regarded in 
a credulous age. These stories, she informs us, are still current in 
the west. It was, and is even now-a-days in that country vulgarly 
believed, that his successes were owing to supernatural aid, and the 
power of enchantment. The “ old warrior,” for so the lower orders 
about Tavistock designate the hero, was therefore a wizard. The 
following stories, among others, are told of him:— 

“ The next tradition respecting Sir Francis was communicated to me by 
our worthy and esteemed friend, Mr. Davies Gilbert, who has shown the 
interest he takes in such fragments of the ‘olden time’ by the very 
curious collection he some years ago published of the Cornish Ballads. 

“In the days of Drake the vulgar considered the world to be composed 
of two parallel planes, the one at a certain distance from the other. In 
reference to this space it was commonly said that Sir Francis had ‘ shot 
the gulf,’ meaning that his ship had turned over the edge of the upper 
plane so as to pass on to the waters of the under. ‘ There is,’ said Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, ‘an old picture of Drake at Oxford, representing him 
holding a pistol in one hand, which, in former years, the man who acted 
as showman to strangers was wont to say (still further improving upon 
pa a was the very pistol itself with which Sir Francis shot the 
gull: 

“ Another story told of this hero is, that the people of Plymouth were 
so destitute of water in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that they were 
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obliged to send their clothes to Plympton to be washed in fresh water. 
Sir Francis Drake resolved to rid them of this inconvenience. So he 
called for his horse, mounted, rode to Dartmoor, and hunted about till he 
found a very fine spring. Having fixed on one that would suit his 
pursose, he gave a smart lash to his horse’s side, pronouncing.as he did so 
some magical words, when off went the animal as fast as he could gallop, 
and the stream followed his heels all the way into the town. This as- 
suredly was not only the most wonderful, but the most cheap and expedi- 
tious mode of forming a canal ever known or recorded by tradition. 
“The next story of Sir Francis is a very singular one, nor can I in the 
least trace its origin to any real circumstance which might have been 
exaggerated in the relation, till it became, like the other tales about our 
hero, necromantic. It seems, in every way, a fiction. The good people 
here say that whilst the ‘old warrior’ was abroad, his lady, not hearing 
from him for seven years, considered he must be dead, and that she was 
free to marry again. Her choice was,made —the nuptial day fixed, and 
the parties had assembled in the church. Now it so happened that at this 
very hour Sir Francis Drake was at the antipodes of Devonshire, and one 
of his spirits, who let him know from time to time how things went on in 
England, whispered in his ear in what manner he was about to lose his 
wife. Sir Francis rose up in haste, charged one of his great guns, and 
sent off a cannon ball so truly aimed that it shot up right through the 
globe, forced its way into the church, and fell with a loud explosion 
between the lady and her intended bridegroom. ‘It is the signal of 
Drake,’ she exclaimed, ‘ he is alive, and I am still a wife. There must 


be neither troth nor ring between thee and me.’”—vol. ii, pp. 171 
—173. 


There is a statement taken from a letter of Southey’s, in refer- 
ence to these particulars, which mentions that the Spaniards very 
plously entertained a belief that Drake dealt with the devil. The 
English Catholics, he supposes, received the notion from their Spa- 
nish friends, and hence it must have made its way among the peo- 
ple, because of its romantic character. He adds, that the black art 
in popular tradition, is no black business when it is not employed 
for black purposes; and that there is generally some contrivance 
for whitewashing such proficients, as the great naval commander 
who flourished in the reign of Queen Bess. This opinion in behalf 
of superstition, is in accordance with the Laureate’s frequently 
avowed sentiments, and perhaps quite becoming a poet’s mode of 
estimating influences ; but a more prosaic temperament may feel, 
that truth in all cases is the fairest and most powerful agent, while 
the habit of lending credence to extravagant legends, is not the 
best means of strengthening the judgment or fortifying the princi- 
ciples of a sound religious faith. 

The following particulars regarding the honours bestowed upon 
Drake by the queen, are more to our taste than the tales of witch- 
craft. W hen Elizabeth, as the story runs, conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, so much did he underrate his own merits, 
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that he was desirous to assume the coat of arms of Sir Bernard 
Drake, a Devonshire knight, to whom the former thought himself 
to be related. Sir Bernard, however, took high offence at an act 
which he deemed great presumption on the part of one whom he 
regarded as meanly born ; and travelled to London to complain of 
the supposed indignity, and is said to have lent the admiral a box 
on the ear, for the liberty taken with his honour. When the queen 
became apprised of the silly man’s conduct and displeasure, she 
devised the means of mortifying his pride. 

“ Elizabeth, fond of allegory, (and in her age it was the fashion in all 
things, serious or trifling,) now gave her gallant Admiral a coat of arms 
of her own invention: Sable, a fess wavy between twu pole stars argent. 
For the crest: a ship, under ruff, drawn round a globe, with a cable 
rope, by a hand out of the clouds, with this motto over it, ‘ auxilio divino,’ 
and this under it, ‘sic parvis magna.’ In the rigging of the vessel, the 
queen suspended a wivern by the heels, that heraldic bird being the 
crestof the proud Sir Bernard, and the cause of his petty jealousy and 
quarrels with Sir Francis.”—vol. ii, p. 241. 

In the biography of ‘Tavistock, some of the living obtain honour- 
able mention in these volumes. Tew of these are likely to engage 
the reader more than Mary Maria Colling, the writer of a little vo- 
lume of ‘ F’ables, and other pieces in verse,”’ published by Long- 
man and Co. in 1831, and reviewed in the 92nd number of the 
“ Quarterly Review.’’ Mary is described as one of the most feeling, 
affectionate, humble, and engaging characters that ever existed. 
She is represented, too, as one of the most intelligent and exact re- 
gistrars of all the old tales, traditions, and characters of any note in 
her native town. Several of her stories are inserted in these pages, 
one of which we must extract, for the sake of the described as well 
as the describer. ‘The short annals of the virtuous poor, when sim- 
ply and naturally given, are always touching, and the reverse of vul- 
gar. Every town and village in England can boast of such charac- 


ters, as well as of some artless chroniclers of them, from among 
themselves. 


‘ Among the living characters that Mary Colling, to use her own words, 
‘loves to be telling about,’ is Old Nanny, the water-cress woman.— 
‘Mary,’ said I, one day, ‘ you have promised to bring me acquainted with 
your old Nanny, about whom you tell me so many anecdotes. I want 
to see her : what sort of a person is she in her appearance? ’ 

“ «Tf you please ma’am, I'll show you, I’ve got her in my pocket.’ 

“«In your pocket, Mary! why, old Nanny is not a pixy, is she?’ 

** Oh, no; but I know you will not laugh at me for what I have done. 
But as you said the other day you should like to see Nanny, I have been 
trying to draw her picture for you ona bit of paper, in her tidy cloak, 
and with her basket on her arm, just as she comes to our house with 
one thing and the other that we buy of her. There it is ma’am.’ 

‘“‘ Mary put into my hands a little sketch of a whole length figure that, 
considering Mary who attempted it had, I will venture to say, scarcely 
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seen any prints beyond those to be found in her own little books, and 
knew nothing of the rules of drawing. really did surprise me and Mr. 
Bray too; the figure had so completely the character of a market-woman 
prepared for her calling. I gave the sketch all the praise it deserved ; for 
Mary is one of those to whom praise does good; it inspires her with hope 
and cheerfulness, and noé with a shadow of vanity. * But, Mary,’ said I, 
still looking at the sketch, ‘in your drawing, you put mein mind of the 
Greek painter, whose story no doubt you have read; you remember he 
despaired of being able to depict the grief of a father for his daughter’s 
loss, and so he covered the face with a veil. Thus have you, not feeling 
yourself equal to give me a sketch of old Nanny’s features, very in- 
genicusly contrived completely to hide the face, all saving the tip of the 
chin, under the poke of the bonnet. Now Nanny’s face is the very 
thing I most wish to see.’ 

«** And it’s as honest and as guod-tempered a face as any you will see, 
ma’am, in a summer’s day. And Nanny’s very good-looking, too, for 
one of her years; for she’s up four-score years old, and that’s a great 
age.’ 

«Indeed! and yet you tell me she goes out on Dartmoor to pick 
cresses and hurtleberries to gain a living. Do tell me all about her. 
And then Mary Colling gave me Nanny’s history as nearly as possible in 
the following words :— 

«+ Old Nanny, the water-cress woman, is, as I have tried to make her 
in the drawing, rather short and stout, and looks the picture of health 
and cheerfulness. Her right name is, I think, Anne Burnaford James. 
Her grandfather was, as she told me, a clergyman, who bore a great 
character in his day, particularly for conjuring away a very troublesome 
ghost, and confining sa in a tower; the clock of which has never since 
struck, as the old people of the country say. Nanny is a widow, and 
well known as a very hard-w orking woman. She lives with her 
daughter-in-law, who is also a widow with three children; and, hke Ruth 
and Naomi, they will not part, and they worship God together. You 
have heard tell, no doubt, how many sailors’ families lived about Ply- 
mouth and this country formerly. Nanny’s daughter-in-law is the 
widow of asailor, whose ship some said was lost, but most believe it was 
taken by pirates, and that he was killed. The eldest boy goes to school 
at Greenwich, the two others are very sickly, and live at home with their 
mother. She is poor, industrious, and honest; and what with old 
Nanny’s hard labour and the little allowed by the parish, they all makea 
very decent appearance; and now the daughter-in-law has set up a little 
shop to supply poor people with trifling things; and the profit of it helps 
to pay the rent. But the main stay of the family is Nanny. 

“*Poor old soul! she is up with the lark, and oftentimes during 
summer she gves to Dartmoor to gather hurtleberries, called by the 
country people, hurts. And sometimes she’s away to the woods for nuts 
or blackberries; or else to the hedges and fields for herbs and elder- 
berries. She frequently rises on a frosty morning, long before day, and 
walks four or five miles to pull water-cresses, when the stream where 
they grow has been half frozen. She told me that one morning, after 
coming out of the water into which she had been obliged to go, to gather 
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the cresses, her clothes were frozen about her. These vegetables and 
herbs she sells, and supplies persons who make elder-wine or blackberry- 
syrup. The poorer class have a great opinion of old Nanny as a doctress, 
and she is the most kind and useful person in the world to them; and 
does cures, and is very clever in dressing a wound. Noone better under- 
stands the medical qualities of different herbs, which she says are too 
much despised and neglected by the real doctors. She finds many rare 
ones on Dartmoor ; and always turns her apron before she goes there in 
search of them, because she was once pixy-led on the moor.’ ”—vol. ii, 
pp. 25)—254. 

Nothing is forgotten in these volumes that can add to the fame 
of ‘Tavistock, or to the reader’s knowledge cf its men, women, and 
occupations ; but what is chiefly to be admired in all these pictures, 
anecdotes, and events, is the sympathy which the writer entertains 
and communicates, regarding every thing that affords scope for the 
exercise of universal humanity. She is willing to tell us all she 
knows, and she speaks always just as she feels on the subject. 
About herself, and her nearest and dearest connections she is fond 
of talking ; nor is there the slightest mock attempt to disguise her 
deep sense of their merits. Mr. Bray, her husband, is often named, 
and his character and works are earnestly lauded. His history is 
even given with much particularity ; for being a native of Tavis- 
tock, she justly deems that he deserves a place in the biography of 
that charming neighbourhood. And this history she has rendered 
amusing and varied by the spirit and interest with which she handles 
it, and by the number of other portraits which she eonnects with 
that of her husband. 

Mr. Bray was named after the family of Atkyns, a branch of his 
mother’s ancestry, ‘‘ who were remarkable for having a father and 
his two sons, all judges in the times of the Charles’s.”” And the 
portrait of Sir Robert Atkyns, (son of Sir Edward), “ bears so 
strong a resemblance to my husband,” and which “ hangs in the li- 
brary of our house,” that at the same age, and with the same legal 
robes, it might pass for the vicar’s picture. We are introduced, so 
early as his christening, to two godfathers, that aze worth half-a- 
dozen of ordinary knights. 

* Little Edward Atkyns received his name at a christening accom- 
panied with all the liberal hospitality of those days when christenings 
were great events in the family history. Godfathers and godmothers 
were generally then chosen with a view to some future benefit to the 
new-made Christian, and Mrs. Bray determined not altogether to lose 
sight of the usual hope for her son, at least in one quarter: so she fixed 
on Arthur Tremaine, Esquire, of Sydenham House, an old bachelor, 
who, in consequence of his father being then alive, used, at the age of 
sixty, to go by the name of young Mr. Tremaine. On what account the 
other godfather might be chosen, if any particular motive existed for the 
choice, I do not know, but he was a curious character, and was inva- 
riably called Brigadier Herring. 
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“ The Brigadier was a very tall, stout man, who had served in the 
wars, and possessed also the additional importance attached to havin 
been a great traveller, which in his day was more remarkable than in our 
own. Mr. Bray perfectly well remembers, though he was then a child, 
that whenever his godfather dined at the Abbey House, he was fond of 
appearing in the dress in which he had been presented to Marie Antoi- 
nette, Queen of France, being a blue coat with a red collar and cuffs. 
With this dress the Brigadier invariably put on a change of manners; 
for he became courtly and ceremonious, and delighted in repeating the 
circumstances of the honours he had enjoyed in his introduction to the 
Majesty of France. And with this story, though fifty times told, the 
Brigadier as constantly regaled his friends as they did him whenever he 
came to dine with them. 

“ The Brigadier’s grandeur, however, was mostly on the outside, for 
(whether from extravagance or misfortune I do not know) his purse was 
not always well filled; and, at the christening of little Edward Atkyns, 
he did Mrs. Bray the honour of borrowing five guineas of her, to present 
the nurse with her fee and the baby with a spoon, but which he after- 
wards never happened to recollect. Tired however at length with 
single-blessedness and ill-fortune, the Brigadier tried matrimony as a 
relief to both, and married an old lady for her money, declaring that had 
Marie Antoinette but had her head left on her shoulders to attain the 
same age, she would have been just such another looking person. But 
the lady probably not being so confident in the power of her own 
charms, in which nearly seventy years had made some havoc, attempted 
to repair by dress what she wanted in beauty, decorating herself in 
flowers, frock, and sash, like a girl just escaped from school; and tor- 
mented her husband with a jealousy that allowed him no repose.”— 
vol. iii, pp. 190, 191. 


Little E. A. Bray, at an early age, was a brilliant boy, especially 
as an artist. But his inclination was always for the church. “ His 
father wished to send him to Eton, and to make a great man of him; 
but poor Mrs. Bray never would consent to let her darling loose 
from her apron string.” His fondness for books was extreme, and a 
celebrated physiognomist predicted before he had ever heard him 
speak, that he was a poet; and that the physiognomist was not 
mistaken, Mrs. Bray endeavours to prove, by inserting several ori- 
ginal compositions that never before have seen the light. Afraid, 
and reluctant as we are to offer a dissentient judgment with respect 
to her husband’s poetic muse, we insert a specimen ; and we do 
this with the more pleasure, presuming that the flattered lady was 
no other than the poet’s future wife. 


TO A LADY, 
On a Rose dropping from her Bosom. 
Whilst ’twas my happy lot last eve, 
With you, my fair! the dance to weave, 
The silver rose, with punish'd pride, 
(For vainly with your breast it vied, ) 
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Fell from that breast, its envied seat, 

A prostrate suppliant at my feet. 

Pitying, I raised it from the ground, 

But felt indignant when I found 

That all its charms to art were due; 

From whom its very breath it drew. 
Oh! then, forgive, if I forbear 

Again, sweet maid! to place it there— 

There, where no empire art should gain, 

Nor aught but native candour reign.”’—vol. iii, p 225. 

Mr. Bray, by the determination of his father, was made a law- 
yer, though he afterwards took to the church. But the course of 
his education we must pass over. Before his going to London and 
taking up his residence at the Middle Temple, he was appointed 
to a captain-lieutenancy in a corps of volunteer miners in Devon- 
shire. After becoming an inhabitant of the metropolis, he formed 
an acquaintanceship with several public and celebrated characters, of 
whom he has preserved memoranda, which the authoress has trans- 
ferred to her pages. [rom these we copy a specimen :— 

“« Memorandums afler an interview and conversatian with Walking 
Stuart.—This philosopher, like his predecessor of antiquity who instituted 
the Peripatetic school, has acquired his name from his perambulations on 
foot. The ditference between them is, however, that the former has 
visited almost every country in the world in search of knowledge, and 
the latter investigated and taught it within the narrow limits of the 
grove of Academus. Stuart has not only taken greater pains in the pur- 
suit of intellectual wealth, but, besides rivalling the Athenian in his 
oral communications, has diffused it in his writings. To institute a 
comparison between them would lead me too far, and require greater 
talents than I possess. I will content myself, therefore, with stating a 
few remarks I made during the short time I was in his company, and 
will first introduce him by a description of his person. 

“+ Had I not, from his name, supposed him to be a Scotsman, his per- 
son alone would have suggested it. From his language, which is gene- 
rally an infallible criterion, I should not have been able to form any con- 
jecture ; nor indeed do 1 mean to decide what countryman he is. Were 
I even to ask him, the answer probably would be—‘ 1 ama native of the 
world; for in reply to a question, ‘ Whether he had any children?’ he 
said, ‘ Yes, the good and virtuous are all my children.’ Apparently be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age, he is rather tall and lusty. His face, 
with high cheek bones and Roman nose, is dark by nature or by his 
travels in hot countries. His forehead bears the wrinkles of reflection 
more than age. By his dress we may imagine Philosophy is not more 
liberal to her sons at present than she was of old. He wore a black 
coat, over which was thrown a spencer with half the arms cut off, 
Whether it were from economy or taste, I thought it had by no means 
an unpleasing effect. I understand that for some time after he returned 
from Asia he wore a Persian dress. His hair was powdered. I mention 
this as, in these days, the hair has expressed a good deal of meaning. 
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“ From a short conversation, or rather being present at a conversation 
which he held with another gentleman, I cannot be presumed to have 
formed a precise and correct idea of his opinions; but I am told that he 
professes himself an atheist. It has been denied that any human being 
could really disbelieve the existence of a Deity. Whoever has professed 
it has been held to do so from vanity and a wish for notoriety. But of 
this I am convinced, that, whatever are the opinions which Stuart pro- 
fesses, he sincerely believes them from a conviction in his own mind 
of their supposed truth. The conversation he held in my hearing was 
mostly of a moral nature, with only a few references to the subject of 
religion. However, as a proof that his opinions are peculiar on this 
head, I need only mention that, in quoting some passages from Pope’s 
Essay on Man, he said the following couplet he would have written 
thus :— 

‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body matter is, and power the soul ;’ 
instead of — 
‘ Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’ ” 

vol. ii, pp. 210 —212. 

Stuart's travels on foot, he said, were principally to investigate 
moral truth, the progress of mind, ‘and human happiness. We won- 
der if he found more of moral truth out of England than in it; or 
if, the farther he went, it became the more prevalent. China was, 
at the time Mr. Bray took his notes of this singular man, the 
only country he had not visited. Regarding another extraordinary 
man, Mrs. Bray has gathered from her husband the following no- 
tices :— 

‘‘In London Mr. Bray met Horne Took at adinner party, where some 
dispute arose about the volunteer system. ‘Tooke, who was surrounded 
by his admirers and friends (amorgst whom was Sir Francis Burdett), 
reprobated the system just named ina very violent manner, which might 
have arisen, as Mr. Bray afterwards learned, in consequence of his own 
proffered services having been refused. This attack was levelled against 
the gentleman of the house, who, feeling himself hard pressed, turned 
round to my husband and said, that it was scarcely right that he, who 
was only a private, should bear the brunt of such an unmeasured attack 
when a captain was present. 

“Mr. Bray happened to be seated next Horne Tooke, who absolutely 
turned round in his chair, and immediately opened his fire upon him. 
Previous to this dinner, Mr. Bray had felt an extreme degree of curiosi- 
ty to meet Horne Tooke, and entertained the highest opinion of the 
talents and acuteness he had shown in his first edition of the * Diversions 
of Purley.’ But Tooke’s conversation after dinner had been of so im- 
proper and even gross a nature, that, coupled with his political violence, 
it had effectually removed all the previous sense of respect which Mr. 
Bray entertained for him; and enabled him, notwithstanding his natural 
diffidence and his youth, to be cool and collected in his reply to argu- 
ments so absurd, that only one need be specified : for Tooke gravely as- 
serted that give him but time, and he would collect together maid-ser- 
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vants who, with their mops and broom-sticks, would turn all the volun- 
teers to the right-about. 

“ Mr. Bray asked him if courage were not the characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen; and begged to know if Englishmen ceased to be such by be- 
coming volunteers? This turned the tide in his favour; though the de- 
cided admirers of Horne Tooke were not a little surprised to find that a 
young man, and a modest one too, would venture to contradict their 
oracle. And Indeed Sir Francis Burdett took an opportunity afterwards 
of saying to Mr. Bray, ‘I knew not what you said to my friend, as I did 
not hear the whole of the conservation; but you have done what no 
other person, to my knowledge, has ever done before—you have put 
Horne Tooke in a passion.’ ”’—vol. 111, pp. 215, 216. 

By these volumes, Mrs. Bray has unquestionably added to her 
well-earned fame, secured as it already had been by a number of ta~ 
lented works of imagination. Here, however, we have in point of 
research and description, of variety and individual matter, inde- 
pendent of the style and temper with which it is given, as much that 
is good, as would carry any half-dozen of modern works through 
the ordeal of public opinion. Devonshire owes her much, for she 
has conferred upon the neighbourhood she described, an interest 
that the’nation will appreciate. 





Art. XV.—Ben Brace, the Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. By 
Caprain Cuamier, R.N., Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c, 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Tuer Captain is one of our regular sailor novelists, in a double sense ; 
that is to say, he is asailor all over, and every now and then he has 
a story about the sea and man-of-war’s-men for us, that keeps alive 
his own and the public’s recollections of the gallant deeds that 
have been performed, and many “a brush with Mounseer,” under 
the old British flag, the drollery and recklessness of Jack being 
ever duly recorded, and blended with heroic deeds. As the title of 
the present contribution to this order of novels imports, it is a 
thoroughly professional naval story, with just as much of the land 
in it, as to allow a jolly tar room enough for his eccentricities and 
characteristic humours to have display. ‘Through a great part of 
the performance Lord Nelson’s life and exploits constitute the frame- 
work—those which relate to the last moments of the great hero, 
being derived, says the captain, from the notes of Sir George West- 
phall, an eye-witness of the melancholy scene, who was himself 
wounded in the memorable victory of Trafalgar. Ben Brace is 
represented to have been a contemporary with Nelson, and to have 
served along with him, or under him, during the whole course of 
higbrilliant career ; in short, an extraordinary confidence and friend- 
sh are represented to have continued to the last, to exist between 
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them. in the capacity of a kind of servant, secretary, and quarter- 
master, Ben is made to know every thing about the other, and to 
tell it in his own Jack-tar style. The novel also has an imaginary 
tat for this minute and veracious narrator, which is extended far 

eyond the date of Nelson’s death, the real and the imaginary 
histories being frequently made to help one another forward ; at 
at other times they are slightly, and we think, inartificially linked. 

Indeed, it is our opinion, that although the story contains many 
vividly and powerfully described scenes, and some characteristic 
sketches of individual actors, especially of Ben himself, that would 
redeem any novel, and entitle it to considerable praise, yet as a 
whole, it presents a failure both in design and execution. The 
introduction of Lord Nelson’s life instantly engrosses the reader’s 
attention, and when we find his well-authenticated exploits only 
given in another style to what we have been accustomed, the 
question arises, is the account improved—is there an amendment 
upon Southey’s plain and elegant narrative? certainly not ; the com- 
parison we have uniformly found to the disadvantage of the captain. 
Then as to the story, as respects Ben—he might have done very 
well as its hero, but for the superior attraction of the other; at 
least, we found ourselves constantly inclined to skip over the 
chapters in which the Last of the Agamemnons had his personal 
history to detail, that we might again fall in with him of the Nile 
and Trafalgar. The anxiety is not, that Ben may be more fully .- 
brought out by means of Nelson, but that the latter may be set off 
by the former ; and this, as already stated, is by no means accom- 
plished. HEven as regards Ben Brace’s manners, family, and achieve- 
ments, there is a good deal that is yarny, and most improbable. 
As awhole, he is unique ; but his conduct immediately after the mur- 
der of his sister, and death of his father, andalso as concerns his niece 
at the execution of her father, is absurd, heartless, and totally in- 
consistent with the feelings of any man, whether sailor or soldier. 
It is apparent to us, however, that these absurdities and improba- 
bilities, or rather, that the captain’s readiness in killing, and the 
horrible, must be traced to some not very clearly defined concep- 
tions of effect, which is not to be produced by what 1s great and 
awful, unless these have been arrived at by those due gradations 
naturally required by the human mind. Accordingly, some of his 
most laboured tragical scenes become laughable or repulsive, from 
the want of proper keeping. 

We have one other general fault to find with the Last of the 
Agamemnons ; it is this—that however amusing, and sometimes 
terse and impressive, may be a sailor’s appropriate dialect, it be- 
comes, In the course of three volumes, tiresome, and unsuitable to 
the dignity of a regular novel. It is all very well in snatches, apd 
as a relief to the flippancies of less manly characters, the beautfes 
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of scholarship, or the excitement produced by the noblest appeals 
to the heart’s strongest emotions. But many continuous efforts on 
the part of one performer, in the guise of the same eccentric and 
ludicrous character, become nothing less than uninteresting and 
wearisome. Elegance and dignity have enough to do to sustain 
themselves throughout a long experiment ; less imposing and en- 
gaging exhibitions, or those that the mind only inclines to stoop to 
for relaxation, must therefore fail. But it is time to come to some 
specimens. Our first will be the opening paragraphs of the novel, 
where Ben is seen to advantage, chiefly because we have not quoted 
too much of his ready reckless wit. 

«T was born at Cawsand Bay, July 5th, 1758. My father was a fisher- 
man; and a pair better suited to each other than he and his wife never 
was known. Father was short, stout, and saucy; mother was all milk 
and modesty. Jt was many a year before she mustered up courage enough 
to crimp a skate; and she never boiled a lobster in her life without drop- 
ping a tear when the poor creature cried like a child :—and well it might 
cry; it’s no joke to be shoved into a boiling bath, and to be changed from’ 
a sea monster into a soldier. She was all tenderness, dear soul! and if 
she had been more of a woman and less of a mother, I should now have 
been a follower of my father’s trade, and have netted a nice property. 

* T deserted; and this is how it happened. My mother loved me so 
much, because I was a curly-pated boy and reckoned as much like her as 
two rope-yarns, that she never would allow me to go out with my father; 
although I would stand by the hour gazing on the sea as it rolled into 
Plymouth Sound, and the higher it rolled, the louder it blew, the more 
murky looked the day, the more I sighed to face the dangers, and the more 
earnestly begged my father to take me. My father was rather under that 
most enviable of controls, a wife’s government, and that was one reason 
why I was a discharged petitioner; but the strongest reason which 
operated on my father’s mind was the unusual roughness of the winter, 
and the consequent increased danger of the fisherman. 

““« No, no, boy,’ he would say, making his voice as tender as his rough 
life would permit, ‘ No, no; when you geta piece more spliced on to your 
brace, then you may try ;—next summer, lad, you shall come with me. 
There, that’s a good boy, don’t cry, but run home to mother, and make 
yourself useful. Next year, Ben, and you'll be a man.’ 

“ Next year never came, at least for me to claim the promise; for one 
Night I left Cawsand, my father, mother, and sister—and she was a little 
beauty just toddling about, and just wise enough to know a Newfound- 
land dog from her curly-pated brother—and got a ferry across from 
Edgecombe to Mutton Cove, and what by the kindness of a waggoner 
and the use of my own legs, I managed to get to Portsmouth. Here I 
was received on board the Raisonnable, about a fortnight before my future 
officer, Nelson, had joined the ship. I am now, as may be seen, a Green- 
wich pensioner; I wear my cocked-hat athwartships, like Napoleon; am 
the jolliest dog in the establishment, and the last surviving seaman of the 
old Agamemnons.”—vol. i, pp. 1|—4. 

Here is part of another tar’s narrative .of a ship on fire. The 
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picture is happily drawn, though an endless exhibition of pictures 
done in the same style, would be possessed of the undignified kind 
of monotony above alluded to. 

“*] saw the poor boy, my own brother, his mother’s favourite, clinging 
like a cat to the masts to avoid the surrounding flames. I made a rush at 
the fore-rigging, but the boiling pitch prev ented my running up; every 
moment made it worse; his death was inevitable, without God’s s mercy 
should interpose and prompt him to run out to the top-gallant yard-arm 
and jump overboard. ‘Here, here!’ said I, extending my arms—‘ here, 
Bill, jump down and I’ll catch you—scud out to the yard- arm and jump 
overboard.’ The fire had already canght his clothes; he had no Jacket 
on—lI see him now,’ said my old friend—‘I see him, with his long hair 
blown by the sea-breeze, his face pale with fear, the fire just burning his 
trousers—I see him now endeavouring with his hands to stop the progress 
of the flames ; and, oh, God! I see him at this moment winding up his 
courage to the last pitch, looking down upon me; and, as I live here, I saw 
a tear fall from his eye. I could not speak, I could not move; I did not 
feel the boiling hot tar which showered down upon me ; I did not feel the 
increased heat which was almost melting me. I stood with my arms ex- 
tended to catch him. ‘Jump, Bill,’ said 1; ‘the water is soft enough, 
never mind the height; you will be up again before the sharks know you 
are down.’ And he did jump—ay, he jumped, by heavens! like a man— 
he was down in a second. I tried to catch him, my hands stretched to 
their utmost ;—I grazed his trousers, and saw his brains shattered to atoms 
against the shank of the best bower-anchor. He fell overboard, and 1 was 
after him before he touched the water: he went to the bottom like a stone, 
and I was taken up by one of the boats, swimming in the water coloured by 
my brother’s blood.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 10, 11. 


But to come to Nelson ;—we quote a passage, which every one 
knows where to find in the life of that brave man. 

* As we went into action, Nelson saw how his squadron was weakened, 
and he walked quicker than usual; but directly about a thousand guns 
opened upon us, we were all alive, and we went to work like Christians. 

“T was, as usual, placed to lend the signal-man a hand; and I had got 
one of the admiral’s old glasses under my arm. At first the smoke was 
so thick that I ought to have had a tube half a mile long to see clear of 
the dust; but a breeze springing up, we were enabled to see Sir Hyde 
Parker’s division trying all he could to come to our assistance: but it was 
useless; the wind was right against him, and the current also. Well, I 
took a look at our mast- heads ; and there was the signal—the signal for 
close action—flying. ‘The flags blew out all clear, and any man inclined 
to see it had only to look. 

‘«« Well then, Jack, I takes my purser’s pump, for the glass was not much 
better; and there I saw at Sir Hyde’s masthead, as plain as a pike-staff, 
No. 39. The signal-lieutenant called for the book, and I tumbled over 
the pages—for, thinks I to myself, I have been at this trade for the last 
five-and-twenty years, and bless me if I ever heard of No. 39 before ! 
‘ Thirty-nine,’ [ kept saying to myself— it must be something about send- 
ing a boat to communicate. Thirty-nine!’ said I; ‘I’m blessed if this is 
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not something to do with the old Agamemnon !’—for she repeated the 
signal. What do you think it was, Jack ?” 

“*Can’t say, Ben,’ he replied, as he puffed out a long line of smoke, 
which previous to this interruption he had been letting off like small guns 
from both broadsides of his mouth—* Can’t say. Whew!’ 

** And curse me if I can see!’ said Ben; ‘ why, you make more smoke 
than a frigate on fire.’ 

««« Avaust there, Ben, if you please!—don’t talk of it—it makes my 
eyes water.’ 

«* And so it does mine. But guess, Jack ?’ 

“«* Guess, Ben—why, then, I suppose it was to splice the main-brace, or 
to pipe to dinner.’ 

one. y 

«‘¢ Well, then, tell us.’ 

‘««« You'd never guess it, not any mother’s son of you: such a signal to 
be made to Nelson !—It was ‘ to discontinue the action !’ 

««« My eyes and limbs!’ said Jack. 

«Oh, humbug!’ said the marine. 

“So I thought. So says I to the lieutenant, ‘ It’s some mistake, sir, or 
we have not seen the flags.’ 

“¢ Thirty-nine, says the signal-man again, ‘or there’s no frogs in 
France !’ 

«©* What is it ?’ said the lieutenant. 

‘«« Discontinue the action,’ said I, holding out the book; for I knew he 
wouldn’t believe me. 

“« None of your nonsense, sir,’ said he; ‘this is no time for joking. 
But, by heavens ! it’s all right—thirty-nine, as plain as the nose on the 
admiral’s face. Let’s look again ;’ and away he trudged, book and all, to 
the admiral, whilst I followed, with a face as long as a boarding-pike. 

““* What !’ said Nelson, and he wagged the stump of his right arm as if 
it had got St. Vitus’s dance, ‘ is the signal for close action up ?” 

“* Certainly, my lord,’ says I. 

*«¢* Ah, that’s right,’ said he, and I understood his look: ‘keep it there; 
do you hear ?” 

“* Ay, ay, sir!’ said I. 

“*¢ Here, give me the glass for a moment.’ 

‘* Well, he takes the glass, levels it at Sir Hyde’s ship, claps his blind 
eye to it, and, with the gravest face in the world, turned round to Captain 
Foley, and said, ‘ I really do not see the signal. Do you hear?’ said he, 
‘nail mine for closer action to the mast!’ and away he walked.’’—vol. ii, 
pp. 86—89. 

We now present a specimen of the horrible and unnatural. Ben 
Brace’s only sister has been ruined by one who is called Tackle ; 
he is also the person who takes her life. There is a little niece left 
to the guardianship of Ben by those calamities. The child is given 
over to the care of Lady Hamilton. In the mean time Tackle 
deserts from the British Service to the French. He is afterwards 
caught and tried by a court-martial, and condemned to die. The 
trial takes place at Deal ; the prisoner desires to see his daughter, 
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who is now ten years of age. Ben forgives him, and sends for the 
little girl, that she may visit her father frequently, and be present 
at his execution; and all this with Lord Nelson’s approbation. 


“ The provost-marshal soon came; and now the last sand in the glass 
had nearly run out. ‘The marine officer came; the time had expired; 
Tackle was summoned. He was then with his arms wound round his 
child kissing her. He heard them not; but the touch soon awakened 
him from his stupor ;—he looked at her for a second time, he kissed her 
fondly, and presented her to the chaplain. ‘The midshipman stepped 
forward and took her hand; and when Tackle rose to follow the officer, 
the child broke from the midshipman and entwined its little arms round 
Tackle. I thought I should have dropped. It was now requisite to 
separate them; but I would not have touched either—no, not for the 
universal world. What! tear the daughter from the father, and he about 
todie? Tackle was too much overcome; and the chaplain, who was a 
father himself, was unmanned by the sight;—he urged Tackle to collect 
his courage for the last desperate struggle of feeling. 

“ The bell struck eight: the prisoner knew his last moment was come, 
for directly afterwards the death-toll began. He heard the bell repeat 
its dismal knell, and tried to separate himself, but the child clung to him 
the closer. At last, turning rather suddenly as the thought struck him, 
he said to me,‘ Brace, what would Jane have thought if she had been 
told that thus Aer child would cling to her murderer ?” 

‘‘ Jane fell back at the words, and Tackle walked to his execution. 
We came up the after-ladder: I looked and saw the rope there before 
our eyes—from the fore-yard-arm it came upon the forecastle ; the men 
were at divisions, the marines under arms, the officers present. 

“The bell was stopped and the sentence read. Not a sound was to be 
heard as the captain returned the paper, and the order for the execution, 
to his clerk, until his voice again ordered the bell to be tolled. A party 
of the marines, with their arms reversed, headed by the drummer with 
his drum muffled, moved from the capstan; then the chaplain walked, 
reading the burial service; and then came Tackle and myself, the pro- 
vost-marshal on one side and the master-at-arms on the other side. The 
men all bowed as we passed ; and I cannot describe the horrid cold shudder 
which came over me. ‘There was I hand-in-hand with my own sister's 
murderer, and he going to pay the forfeit of his crime; the death-bell 
slowly tolling, the chaplain praying for his soul; whilst before us was 
the platform—the executioner—the rope ! 

“ The gunner, with the lighted match ready to give the last signal, 
stood in waiting; and at each step ‘lackle’s grasp became tighter. He 
walked, as he had said, firm, and without faltering ; but when he as- 
cended the platform, and I shook his hand for the last time, his voice 
failed him when he said,* My daughter, Brace—my daughter!’ ‘The 
rope was placed round his neck—his hands were fastened behind him— 
the shot were affixed to his heels—the chaplain had withdrawn—the men 
in the waist who were to run him up stood in preparation ; when a loud 
scream was heard—the child had broken from the grasp of the midship- 
man, and, rushing on deck, she saw her father with the rope round his 
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neck. Ata glance she knew that death was to follow: she screamed 
and would have run forward; when, to prevent this last affecting scene 
—for, the cap not being drawn over his face, Tackle saw her, and leant for- 
ward, saying, ‘My daughter! my daughter !’—we heard the word ‘ Fire 
the gun!’ A volume of smoke followed the order; and when the light 
air of wind had cleared away the last record of Tackle’s life, Jane saw 
her father a corpse, swinging from the fore-yard-arm! She fell back 
and fainted. 

‘‘Tackle died as he had said,‘ turning a black face on the world,’ 
When they ran him up, the toggle of course caught in the block: his 
body nearly touched the fore-yard ; then falling about eight feet, until 
the rope taughtened, his neck was broken by the jerk, and he never 
moved a limb; but his face grew dreadfully dark. Amidst all the hor- 


rors of a seaman’s life, I never remember to have seen the equal of this.” 
—vol. ii, pp. 150—154. 


We perfectly concur in the last quoted sentence. The desire to 
give avivid and minute description of an execution a-board of a 
British man-of-war, can be no apology for the absurdities about 
the parties said to be most interested in the fatal scene. 

Two extracts more, and we close these volumes, confessing that 
they have not such attractions as to tempt us tore-open them again, 
for any lengthened perusal ; and yet, is it not true that a book which 
is worthy of one perusal, deserves to be twice read ? 


‘“‘ The action had now been maintained with bravery by the French and 
the Spaniards for three hours. The victory was won; ten ships had struck; 
but the last sad result was yetfto take place. Itis of no use drawing a pic- 
ture of what occurred in the midshipmen’s berth of the Victory; the great- 
est admiral England ever produced was now stretched out breathing his last. 
From time to time, as the service would permit, Hardy came below and 
reported to the admiral how the day went; and it was when Hardy re- 
turned and reported that ten had struck, that Nelson said, ‘ J am growing 
weaker and weaker; it is impossible I can live: my back bone is shot 
through; I have no feeling below my breast, it is all gone ;—you know it,’ 
he said, as he looked at Beattie. ‘I know it; I feel something rising in 
my breast.’ It was when a partial lull had occurred that the Victory fired 
her whole larboard broadside at once ; it shook the ship from stem to stern ; 
then camea silence again. Nelson said in a firm tone of voice, ‘ Oh! vic- 
tory, victory !’ and then added, ‘ How dear is life to all men !—Hardy,’ he 
continued, ‘send my carcass to England.’—Carcass was the word: it was 
an odd word to use at such a moment, but I’ll swear to it, for it struck me 
as a cool disdain of death, although he had, not a minute before, declared 
how sweet was life. 

“In a few minutes, Hardy, who had been on deck, returned again. 

‘“‘*Fourteen, my lord,’ he said—‘ fourteen have struck!’ A gleam of 
animation lighted up Lord Nelson’s countenance before he died. 

“*T have bargained for twenty!’ he said. ‘What have you done, 
Hardy ?’ 


‘‘ The captain answered, ‘I have sent lieutenant Hill to Lord Colling- 
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wood, to mention you are wounded, my lord, and to beg of him to make 
the requisite signals.’ 

“‘« Not whilst I live !’ he said with some energy—‘ not whilst I am alive, 
Hardy! Anchor, Hardy, anchor!’ And had that order been obeyed, in spite 
of all that has been said, Portsmouth harbour would have had more prizes 
in Rotten Row. 

*¢* God bless you, Hardy!’ he murmured. ‘ Kiss me.’ 

“Tt was now fast growing towards the last moment of his life; and al- 
though there were many present, yet not a word was spoken. 

‘The eye began to warn us that the hero of the Nile and Trafalgar was 
fast sinking; it no longer sparkled up as the cheers was heard below; 
whilst he breathed with great difficulty, and when he spoke, it was in a low 
and indistinct voice. Once or twice he made an attempt; but the restless- 
ness of his spirit was fast subsiding. ‘The chaplain stood by, and watched 
the last breathings of this great man. It was then that he spoke again—ay, 
and about sins and errors, which even the best of us may commit; for he 
was too much of a Christian to die without acknowledging them. This 
done, he again thought of his king, his country—of her. ‘ Remember,’ he 
said, ‘ I leave her and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country. I 
have done my duty to my king ; but who shall say | have done my duty to 
my God !’ The last words which he uttered were, ‘ Thank God, I have done 
my duty!’ and shortly afterwards the under jaw fell, and Nelson of the 
Nile was no more! I watched his countenance: I saw the last motion of 
his lip; I saw the glassy stillness of his eye—the dead cold paleness of his 
forehead—the fluttering tremor which shook his whole frame; and when 
Beattie said, and loud enough for us all to hear, ‘ Heis gone !’ I fainted on 
the table, and was carried away to the cockpit.’”’—pp. 383—36. 

Did Nelson not say “ I have not been a very great sinner?” but 
what of her? 

“I went to Merton and saw fer. It was a meeting I shall long remem- 
ber. She was sitting in deep mourning before her writing- desk, and on 
it lay a picture of Nelson: it was so like him, that I could have sworn it 
was alive. She had her hands clasped together, crying like a child; and 
when I got on board the room, and had put my hair straight with my hand, 
and lifted up my leg and bowed, she looked at me. She held her hands 
open, and after clasping them in an agony of grief, ran forward to greet 
me. 

‘©* Come here, Brace.’ said she; ‘sit down. There now, tell me—don’t 
mind my tears, I shall soon command them—tell me, what did he say? 
What were his last words? Did he speak of me—did he ?’ 

‘‘T was all aboard in a moment; her greeting had taken me smack 
aback, and before I could get round on the other tack, [ found myself at 
anchor, and this beautiful lady close athwart my hawse. I should soon 
have moored ship and made myself comfortable; but when I saw her, as 
she said her tears would soon be over, wringing her white hands as if she 
had been one of the fore-topmen wringing swabs, I somehow felt a kind 
of shiver, and I believe I looked as white as a ghost. 

«You are ill,’ she said: ‘I'll get you some wine. I hopel did not 
hurt your arm?’ 


** No, ma’am,’ said I ;—and if I had been seized up to the gangway, or 
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had the yard-rope round my neck, I could not have said another word. I 
felt myself trying to bolt my tongue, and I knew that I was anything else 
but a man. 

« «Tell me, trusty old friend and companion—tell me now, when he 
was wounded, did he speak of me? Didn’t he say something kind of me, 
even when the victory was not decided? Here, dry your tears. I can 
bear it all now; tell me what he said.’ 

« There was something so hurried in her manner—something so wild in 
her eyes, which now were dry and burning, that I was alarmed; and that 
alarm made me myself again. I began, 

««« When he was wounded, my lady 

“*Ves! yes!’ she interrupted; ‘never mind that form—go on.’ 

««*« He sent for me,’ I continued; ‘ he knew it was all over with him in 
this world, and so he told the doctor.’ 

««* Well, go on—what do you stop for? go on.’ 

‘¢* Well, my lady, he told me to put my ear close to his mouth, and then 
he whispered, ‘ When you get home, go to Merton—see Aer—tell her I 
have left a memorial in her behalf F 

«“+*T care not,’ she said, in a tone of voice that startled me, ‘ about me- 
morials! ‘Tell me what he sasd about me.’ 

««Tt’s all about you, ma’am,’ I continued—and here I looked round the 
room for Jane. 

‘«* You shall see little Jane directly if you will but continue.’ 

«* Tell her,’ I continued, ‘the admiral said—tell her that even now 
when all is shortly to pass away, I thought of her—that my last prayerwas 
for her ;—tell her 

‘‘] had nothing more to say; she had thrown herself upon her knees, 
and lifting her eyes aloft, and holding her hands closed together, she seemed 
to be offering up a prayer.” —vol. ili, pp. 43—46. 
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Art. XVI.—Oriental Historical Manuscripts, in the Tamil Language, 
Translated, with Annotations. By Wm. Taytor, Madras. 1835. 


Tue ancient kingdom of Madura in Southern India is’ the subject 
of this work, of which the first volume is now before us. It contains a 
variety of documents, which the translator says, possess unquestionable 
authencity, whereby the History, the Mythology, and Antiquities of the 
kingdom in question, and its relations with other states, may be con- 
siderably elucidated. We learn from the preface, that the most part of 
these manuscripts, which are here to a great extent transferred to the 
pages opposite the corresponding translation, in an unaltered form, were 
tirst procured by a Mr. Wheatley, a gentleman who received honourable 
distinction from Sir Alexander Johnstone, whom he aided in certain 
researches pursued at Madura. They have since come, most fortunately, 
It is quite clear, into the hands of Mr. Taylor, whose copiousness of 
illustration, and rich comments, prove him not merely to be a ripe orien- 
tal scholar, possessed of the most familiar knowledge of whatever has 
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hithero been discovered of Indian history, but whose erudition, enter. 
prise, and philosophy, are perfectly equal to throw great additional light 
upon the times and countries in question—regarding which every thing is 
as yet obscure or altogether unknown—provided the most slender notices 
be furnished to him. 

The first of the manuscripts before us, is called the Pandion Chronicle, 
which resembles much, in its brevity, other chronicles of ancient countries; 
for, as the translator states, an extreme meagreness of detail character- 
ized the historical and biographical documents which were composed in 
periods when the art of printing was unknown. But when we find 
specimens of such brevity and meagreness becoming, in the hands of 
annotators and translators, the occasion for a display of learning, inves- 
tigation, and ingenuity of the eminence here displayed, we almost cease 
to regret the deficiency of ancient light in our admiration of such suc- 
cessful modern illustrations. 

It would be negligent, and unfair, both in reference to the author and 
to a more general and important object, were we, even in this short 
notice, to pass over a circumstance mentioned in the title page. Mr. 
Taylor is a missionary—a term which many still construe as if it were 
synonymous with ignorance and fanaticism. Nay, the friends of mis- 
sions are sometimes by far too apt to suppose that the philanthropic 
heroes who enlist as soldiers in the cause, require nothing more than 
piety and zeal for the discharge of their duty, and for the conversion of 
the heathen. For a refutation of such errors and prejudices, what need 
is there for more argument, than to cite the name of the author of the 
Chinese Dictionary, the late Dr. Morrison? Many other missionaries 
might be cited—and Mr. Taylor is undoubtedly one—not unworthy to 
take his stand in the same rank with the illustrious scholar now in- 
dividualized. On the other point, viz. what are the virtues, the acquire- 
ments, and the exertions which are calculated to be of the utmost 
service to the missionary cause—it seems to us, that he who, possessed of 
superior talents and learning, like Mr. Taylor, will in his closet, and by 
the weight of his name, obtained through such performancesas the present, 
lend an aid and strength to the great work must at his heart, which 
many well-meaning, but narrow-minded ministers of the cause, by life- 
times of exertion never will equal; nor need we go farther than this 
volume for evidence in support of this assertion; for his numerous and 
erudite annotations all tend to the support of Christianity, and to the 
conviction of the most learned and enlightened of the devotees to 
oriental paganism. The work is nothing less than a valuable contribu- 
tion to oriental literature, and chronology. When the second volume ap- 
pears we shall feel an interst in returning to the whule. 





Arr .XVII.—Reading and Writing, or Improved Spelling Book, con- 
formably with Walker’s “‘ Principles of Pronunciation &c.” By 
Donatp Watker. London: Hurst. 1836. 

Tuis is one of a series of ingenious works by the same author, who en- 

tertains the grand design of introducing a more rational mede of physi- 

cal as well as mental cultivation, than has as yet ever been practised. 

There is much originality in his methods, As to the present work, al- 
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though we cannot, in a short notice, explain its leading features, without 
hesitation we declare that it goes to the root of the long established evils 
in the system usually pursued in schools, both as to reading and speaking 
the English language. Its tendency to produce a uniformity of correct 
pronunciation everywhere, is apparent, and altogether it is a work of 
great merit, deserving mature and universal consideration. 





Art. XVIII.—Evenings Abroad. By the Author of “ Sketches of 
Corfu.”’ London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 


Tue leading features in this lady’s charming volumes are ease and 
elegance of language, and a ceaseless current of fine, nay lovely senti- 
ment, all which she seems to have as much at command when she 
assumes the garb of poetry as when she stoops to prose. Her reading 
has been multifarious, but yet she seems to have gathered her heart-felt 
knowledge from observation chiefly; while her extensive travels have 
rendered that knowledge exceedingly various, and enabled her to lend it 
admirably diversified illustrations. Besides all this, there is an original 
cast of thought as well as of method in her little volumes, which com- 
municate a raciness to what would otherwise be only elegant. 

The present volume purports to have been written by a party who, 
while on a Continental tour, formed a portfolio to which every one 
contributed whatever it was his or her fancy to produce, and thus the 
ennui of unoccupied hours and the discomforts of execrable lodgings 
were banished. At stated periods the contents of the portfolio are 
supposed to be examined, and the approved pieces of this amateur col- 
lection are here published; the plan thus affording the authoress scope 
to introduce anecdotes, incidents, historical notices, fiction, and snatches, 
no doubt, of former efforts, without in the least deranging the character 
of the volume, so leng as the contributions bear upon the locality 
described. 

The volume, therefore, is not only a beautiful melange of poetry and 
prose, but there is much that is descriptive; and we feel that we obtain 
a better acquaintance with many of the places and scenes from which 
the descriptions and tales are dated, than from the generality of con- 
tinental tours; because whatever is communicated takes a strong and 
lasting hold of the reader’s mind. The tales are exquisite, and we wish 
our limits permitted the entire insertion of every one of them; but 
this is out of. the question ; and therefore our readers must be contented 
with a few of the lady’s verses, which are uniformly vigorous, while 
they are flowing. The whole volume has a tinge of melancholy reflec- 
tion about it, that sends the inculcated sentiments home to the heart with 
double emphasis. We hope it is used merely as a delightful perfume in 
the art of writing, and has not a settledShabitation in the writer’s heart. 

In conclusicn, we declare that this volume, though called “ Evenings 
Abroad,” is better fitted for engaging a family for many evenings at home, 
than most of the three-volume works with which the world is inun- 
dated. It should be in the hands of every tasteful family, and on every 
drawing-room table; for it will bear many re-perusals, and never can be 
taken up without profit. 
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*“* SONG. 
Dear to the soldier’s heart 
Are the tented field and battle plain : 
But far more sweet is the hope to meet— 
The battle done and the glory won— 
With his own true love again, 
And never more to part—never, oh never ! 
“ Sweet to the soldier’s ear 
Are the rolling drum and the shrill war ery ; 
But sweeter than all, at the twilight fall, 
In garden lone, is the whispered tone 
Of his true love’s faintest sigh, 
As she draws her dear one near—nearer, oh nearer ! 
‘* Bright to the soldier’s eye 
Are the colours that flutter o’er him; 
But far more bright in the warrior’s sight 
Is the lowliest flower of his cottage bower, 
When his true love stands before him, 
With tear and blush and sigh—lovely, oh lovely ! 
** And soft as silent night 
Is the soldier’s sleep ’neath the cloudy sky; 
But softer to him is the eye all dim, 
And the golden hair, and the cheek so fair 
Of the vision that wanders by 
His worn and weary sight,—softly, oh softly!” 





Art. X1X.—The Tin Trumpet! or Heads and Tales, for the Wise 
and Waggish: to which are added, Poetical Selections. By the 
late Paut Cuatrieup, M.D. Edited by Jefferson Saunders, Esq. 
2vols. London: Whittaker. 1836. 


A nonveEscrirt book to a whimsical title; or, we may say, dull reading 
under a senseless name. The veracicus Doctor Chatfield is here made 
to give out definitions, in an alphabetical order, of certain words of the 
most common occurrence. We quote, as a specimen, the term Abscess, 
which is thus defined—‘ a morbid tumour, frequently growing above 
the shoulder, and swelling to a considerable size, when it comes to a head, 
with nothing in it. It is not always a natural disease, for nature abhors 
a vacuum; yet fools, fops, and fanatics are very subject to it, and it 
sometimes attacks old women of both sexes. ‘I wish to consult you 
upon a little project I have formed,’ said a noodle to his friend. ‘I 
have an idea in my head—’ ‘ Have you?’ interposed the friend, with 
a look of great surprise; ‘then you shall have my opinion at once; 
Keep it there! it may be sometime before you get another.’” Things 
serious as well jocose have their appropriate glossary, many of them 
affording the author an opportunity of showing great liberality of senti- 
ment. Not a few of the best sayings are by no means new, and we only 
wonder that one who can write so well and think so forcibly as the author 
sometimes does, should trammel himself as he has here done, and mis- 
take his talent so far as set up for an epigrammatic wit. We think the 
poetry is inferior to the prose. 
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Art. XX.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Gro. Henry Ave. Ewaup, Translated by John Nicholson, 
A. B. Oxon. London: Whittaker. 1836. 


WE believe this to be a faithful and able translation of a grammar, by 
one of the greatest oriental scholars in Germany, a country that has done 
more for philology, of late years, than all besides in the world. These 
philologists have treated language, whether classical or oriental, as philo- 
sophers, and have raised grammar to the rank of a science. The learn- 
ed translator, in a talented preface, offers some highly satisfactory ob- 
servations on the German system of education, in reference especially to 
oriental literature. Protestantism, their university establishments, the 
patronage of their governments, and the absence of the engrossing in- 
terests of extensive commerce and political discussion, he considers all as 
favourable to the pursuits in question. The present work, both on ac- 
count of the author, and translator’s labours in it, will, we have no doubt, 
be found a rich contribution to the department to which it belongs. 


—_— : dn =. 


Art. XXI.—Study of English Poetry; or, a Choice Selection of the 
Finest Pieces of the Poets of Great Britain; with a Treatise on 
English Versification. By A. Srizrs. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1835. 


In the treatise mentioned in the title, the author’s design is to show all 
that is peculiar to English prosody in its various parts. He says, “the dif- 
ferent kinds of verse are treated at length, as are likewise the ceesura and 
rhyme. The whole of the rules, which are, however, simple and few, are 
illustrated by examples of pre-eminent beauty. Indeed, the greatest care 
has been bestowed on them, in order to render the subject more interest- 
ing, and consequently more attractive. An appendix to this part contains 
also the result of some research on the origin of rhyme, and on its con- 
tinued use in English verse. This succinct account of the use of ryhme, 
may be almost considered a brief sketch of the history of English poetry.” 
All this the author has accomplished with considerable success; so that the 
volume will be of good service to the higher class of students at English 


schools. 








Art. XXII.—The Rival Demons ; a Poem, in three Cantos. By the 
Author of “ The Gentleman in Black,” “Chartley,’ &c. With six 
Etchings on Steel. By H. Pinpine. London: Churton. 1836. 


Tuis satirical: poem was originally published in the “ Court Magazine. ” 
Two imps from the infernal regions—where, according to these verses, 
there is a great struggle for place, just as upon earth, but which can only 
be obtained by the candidate demons proving themselves fit for it, by the 
performance of some signal service for Satan, such as sending to him an 
extraordinary number of subjects from among men—start on an ex- 
pedition to try their luck, which of them can do most for their master. 
The one is the Demon of Gunpowder, the other of Alcohol. The latter, 
after all the boasted destruction occasioned by the former,.sends to the 
devil by far the greatest cargo of souls, and obtains the higher honours 
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and place. As a specimen of the satire, which is smart, vigorous, and full 
of truth, at the same time natural and flowing in style, we quote part 
of Alcohol’s account of his mission to earth, before the assembled peers 
below. 
“* All the names that I took their applauses to win 
Were too many to tell; but I think that by ‘ Gin,’ 
In a town they call London, I gained rather more 
Wicked subjects, just fitted to land on your shore, 
Than I picked up elsewhere, though the custom-house book 
Will show clearly there’s hardly a country or nook, 
Take the globe all around, 
Where mankind can be found, 
Whence I haven’t contrived to send some underground 


‘ But, in that monstrous city, I do things wholesale, 
And would warrant almost the supply ne’er to fail. 
Be they poor, sick, or sorry, or haunted with debt, 
Down they swallow the gin, and their trouble forget ; 
While their wives and their children may starve if they will, 
Or rob, borrow, or beg, if they get but their fill. 
Thus the wretches I bam, 
They don’t think who I am, 
And I jump down their throats in the form of a dram.’ ” 


His grim Majesty, in giving judgment, says— 
“ «Tt appears, by our recent accounts from the earth, 
That almost every quarrel from you takes its birth ; 
And although, in the end, they to gunpowder fly, 
Your great rival himself, I’m sure, won’t deny 
That, when once their blood’s raised to the true sinning pitch, 
They use swords, guns, or daggers, and care little which; 
So, the thing is to get 
The fools into a pet, 
And you’ve done more that way than was ever done yet. 


‘And we find when they waver o’er some desp’rate crime, 
Such as murder, or robbery, you mark the fit time, 
String their nerves up to madness, and hurry them on 
To the act, ere the courage you lend them is gone; 
That you comfort them after, and stifle the voice 
Of our enemy, Conscience, and bid them rejoice; 
And continue your care 
Till they fall in a snare, 
And to justice are brought, when you let them despair.’ ” 


Art. XXIII.—The Poetical Works of Charles Lamb. A new Edition. 
London: Moxon. 1836. 


Wuat more need we say of this volume, than that it has just been pub- 
lished, and that it is handsome and cheap. The poetry as well as the 
prose of the “ gentle-hearted” Elia, that most human of pure-minded 
men, will ever rise in repute, so long as our language endures, and while 
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there is a sympathy with what is exquisitely simple, lovely, and good. 
We delight to copy a few of his lines, though they must be familiar to 


many. We take them at random. 
“THE SABBATH BELLS. 


*“ The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 
Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Sion; chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall swdden on the ear 

Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 
And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 

And baffles the pursuit-—thought-sick and tired 
Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 

Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the Sabbath bells salute 
Sudden! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 
The cheering music; his relenting sou! 
Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind.” 





Art. XXIV.—Mountain Melodies, Sc. &c. By Tuomas Eaavuts. 
London: Whittaker. 1835. 


HERE we have a great number and variety of very sweet and beautiful 
lyric pieces. ‘The author feels the fresh and full language of nature with 
a fine intensity. He possesses many of the attributes of a true poet; and 
there is a modesty and at the same time facility in his manner, that show 
he is a poet not merely of nature but by nature. There is something 
strikingly good in every one of the pieces; and we therefore call the 
volume a choice and precious addition to our national melodies. ‘Ona 
Common Dark and Dreary,” the following verses are suitable and 
moving, which we quote as a specimen. 


*¢ On a common, dark and dreary, 
Bertha sat forlorn and weary, 
By her lover’s slaughter’d form ; 
Angry winds were loudly howling ; 
Thunder through the sky was rolling ; 
O’er the waste fierce wolves were prowling, 
Growling through the bursting storm. 


Tears of grief were fastly falling; 
She upon his name was calling ; 
~ »Heedless lay he on the ground. 
Dew-drops on his brow were lying ; 
Through the heath the wind was sighing ; 
Ravens in the air were crying, 
Sailing through the gloom around. 
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Art thou dead, my only lover ? 
Vanish’d from my sight for ever— 
Left this gloomy world of pain ? 
O’er thee bloom no cypress hoary; 
Thy sweet breast is cold and gory, 
Fled thou art to scenes of glory, 
Where pure joys do ever reign. 


Nought is left but sad repining ; 
Sorrow round my heart is twining; 
Death! O death! come to my aid! 
Let me join my Egbert’s spirit ; 
Those sweet bow’rs of bliss inherit, 
Bless’d resorts of worth and merit, 
Far from this drear orb of shade !” 





Art. XXV.—Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for the Session 
1836. London: Vacher and Son. 


Tuis little manual, containing correct Lists of the House of Peers and 
House of Commons, together with the Town Residences of the Members, 
and other information essential to every one engaged in parliamentary bu- 
siness, is published at short intervals throughout the session, in order to 
keep pace with the changes among our legislators, that are continually oc- 
curring. The book is very small, and so light, say the proprietors, that it 
may be put into an ordinary frank, provided a thin envelope be used, and 
a wafer, instead of wax. While such a manual is absolutely indispensable 
to every member of the legislature, or individual otherwise connected with 
parliament, it should be in the hands of all who read the newspapers, or 
take an interest in parliamentary debates, and legislation. Its price is only 
Sixpence. 


sins 





Art.XXVI.—Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivalion and 
Mental Excitement upon Health. By A. Brienam, M.D. Edited 
by Robert Macnish. Glasgow: John Reid & Co, 1836. 


Works of a similar character with the present have of late years become 
much more abundant than formerly. That of Dr. Combe, of Edinburgh, 
on Physiology, and the Pathology of the Brain, we more than twelve 
months ago had much pleasure in particularly recommending. The one 
before us is by an American, and has already, in that country, gone 
through at least two editions. It is asmall volume, comprehensive, plain, 
and full of the most important information and lessons. It is, we should 
say, the very best work of its size that has yet been published on the sub- 
ject of which it treats; nor need there be a higher recommendation pub- 
lished of it, than that it has found in this country, as an editor, the author 
of * The Anatomy of Drunkenness,” and “ The Philosophy of Sleep.” 
Dr. Macnish has added to the reprint a variety of valuable and striking 
notes. | 

This little work, which should be in the hands of every parent and 
teacher, affords an additional proof of the increasing concern that prevails 
in every enlightened country, on the subject of education. © Dr. Brigham’s 
Remarks” bear immediately on the question ; nor can we possibly give 
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such an accurate, eloquent, and impressive account of its particular 
spirit, as intimated by Dr. Macnish’s advertisement to the reprint, part 
of which we quote. 

«While the consequences of premature or immoderate exercise of 
other organs are fully acknowledged, the brain has been treated as if it 
were an exception to the general rule; and all the laws which govern the 
rest of the animal economy have been violated with regard to this—the 
most complicated, the most liable to disorder, and, by many degrees, the 
most important of all the organs. Every one knows the consequences of 
overloading the stomach of a child, and the absurdity of demanding from 
human beings at this early age the muscular efforts of fully-developed 
manhood; yet many persons see no impropriety in overworking the 
youthful brain. With the bad effects of exertion in excess upon other 
organs staring them in the face, they persist in tasking a child’s brain as 
they would that of an adult; and in demanding from a structure not 
thoroughly matured the same results as from the same structure at its full 
and perfect growth. What are the consequences of such lamentable igno- 
rance ?—they are as obvious as the sun at noon-day to any who.chooses 
to take the trouble of investigating them. The functions of that organic 
apparatus with which the mind works are permanently injured, and the 
person either becomes the victim of disease of its texture, or, at least, 
degenerates into a dull, common-place, often half-idiotic being; while, 
under more judicious management, he might have passed through the 
world in the possession of excellent intellect, and free from a thousand 
harassing nervous symptoms and idle apprehensions which prove the 
annoyance of his life. Till the principle is firmly impressed upon, and 
recognized by, the public, that the brain is the material organ of the mind, 
and that the latter can only manifest itself powerfully through the me- 
dium of a healthy organ, things can never be otherwise ; and people 
will go on torturing the brain beyond its capabilities, and thus giving 
it an unnatural but short-lived energy, like to the ephemeral invigora- 
tion communicated to the muscles during a paroxysm of madness. The 
brain being impaired by such early excess of labour, the mind, as a na- 
tural consequence, is destitute of a healthy medium of manifestation, 
and displays itself in a feeble and imperfect form, for the same reason 
that the most sparkling gem appears dim and indistinct in a vessel of 
muddy water. To force the organ of the mind to such vehement action, 
during childhood and youth, as it is often subjected to in modern educa- 
tion, can only be attended with one result. A temporary blaze of intellect 
is excited whichastonishes and delights the deluded parent, but it is as the 
blaze of flax, whose rapid burst of brilliance is almost as rapidly ex- 
tinguished. The bright intellect displayed by highly-gifted children is, 
in most cases, the result of disease, or of a state of brain closely bordering 
thereupon. Such individuals usually turn out most ordinary adults.” 


Cs 





Art. XXVII.— Historical Conversations for Young Persons ; containing, 
I. History of Malta: II. The History of Poland. By Mas. Marg- 
HAM. London: Murray. 1836. 

Mrs. Marxnam possesses the rare talent, in a high degree, of communi- 

cating important knowledge in a form and style perfectly level to very 
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young persons. We have been particularly struck with the manner in whicli 
she develops and exhibits the histories before us, in the shape of conversa- 
tions. The dialogue between Mrs. Markham, Richard, George, and Mary, 
is eyer natural and progressive, so that perliaps, no where could any per- 
son find a better history of Malta, or of Poland, in such a condensed shape, 
while it possesses many and singular attractions for juvenile minds. Her 
* Histories of England and France,” are well known, and highly appre- 
ciated on account of the excellencies now alluded to. In the present per- 
formance, there is evidence of still greater ease and tact, which practice, no 
doubt, has tended to impart to the writer. Malta and Poland seem to us 
also more susceptible of a work of this kind, than the former countries. 





Arr. XXVIII.— The Chronology of the Old Testament, and its connec- 
tion with Profane Histury. By Grorce Kernz, Esq. Edinburgh : 
Laing and Forbes. 1836. 

In this small and very lucid volume, on an intricate and dark subject, the 

author opposes, what he styles the Josephan chronology. He had been fre- 

quently struck with the unsatisfactory nature of most of the generally re- 
ceived systems on the subject. He found them all cither supporters of the 
authority of the Greek version of the Pentateuch, which he considers as 
inferior in accuracy to the Hebrew original ; or they presupposed that the 
Heathen historians had fallen into great, and to the author, unaccountable 
errors. Hence lie was led to examine what would be the effect of com- 
paring the declarations of the Hebrew Scriptures with the purest and best 
of the Pagan writers, and the result has been to convince him that the true 
chronology of the sacred records is very different from the one now in ge- 
neral estimation. ‘The grounds of his opinion, and the manner in which 
he has conducted his examination, are to be found in the work before us. 


Withont pretending to give judgment on the merits of his system, we are 
satisfied that it offers valuable hints to other inquirers. 





Art.XX1IX.—Ezercises for Ladies ; calculated to preserve and improve 
Beauty, and to prevent and correct personal Defects, inseparable from 
constrained or careless Habits ; founded on Physiological Principles. 
By Donatp Waker. London: Hurst. 1826. 

Ir cannot be supposed that any lady will long remain a stranger to this ° 

work, after learning that it is adinirably calculated to do all that is pro- 

mised in the title. There is in the detail of the work no extravagant 
pretensions, but plain, sensible, and convincing instructions. It is illus- 

‘trated by a number cf etchings of the positions and the exercises which 

the author recommends to the fair. Mr. Walker is labouring enthusias- 

tically and successfully in behalf of the most rational and important prin- 
ciples in the culiure beth of mind and body. 
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